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Foreword 


Artist film-makers are not manufacturers of the escapist 
<dreams of conventional cinema; indeed they have almost 
wholly rejected narrative and concentrated on film's for- 
‘mal qualities. They have looked as closely at the material 
of film, its physical and visual characteristics as painters 
and sculptors have at the formal nature of their activities. 
“Film as Film’ should perhaps be ‘Film about Film’; this 
‘concentration on the medium has created ‘film-makers’ 
and ‘film’ rather than ‘film directors’ and institutional 
“einema’, 

Our exhibition traces a history from a period when 
artists were making both paintings and films (one often 
the source of the other) to the present where technology 
and the current debate in film studies have had a major 
‘impact. What unites the film-makers of the 70s with those 
ff the 20s is continuing insistence upon an artisanal 
mode of practice; their films are essentially and often lit- 
erally the work of one author. 

We have reworked a project originally conceived by 
Birgit Hein and Wulf Herzogenrath and shown at the 
Kunstverein in Cologne and we are particularly grateful to 
Birgit Hein for her continuing advice throughout this pro- 
ject. Our thanks are extended to the English committee 
who have worked on this exhibition, particularly Deke 
Dusinberre and Al Rees. 


Hans Richer: Pali sero pntng 1919 


‘The Goethe Institute, London, has helped us financially 
with the catalogue which accompanies the exhibition. We 
are, of course, indebted to the many film-makers who 
hhave loaned material for the exhibition but most par- 
ticularly to the London Film-makers Co-op and the film 
and stills departments of the National Film Archive for 
their generous assistance. 


DORF 


Introduction 


‘The exhibition “Film as Film’, and this catalogue, derive 
from an carlier exhibition, and an earlier catalogue, 
mounted at a number of West German galleries and 
‘museums in early 1978 organised by the film-maker and 
historian, Birgit Hein, and Wulf Herzogenrath, Director 
of the Cologne Kunstverein. One purpose of the original 
exhibition, and of the documentation which accompanied 
it, was to provide not only a showcase for a wide variety of 
films and associated artefacts from the history of the 

‘garde cinema, but also a context for a particular 


so-called “formal, ‘structural’, or, latterly, “structural- 
materialist’ film. This was a route, as the sub-ttle of the 
German catalogue described it, from the animated film of 
the 1920s to the film-environment’ of the 70s. A further 
purpose was to broaden the traditional space’ of film con- 
sumption, by placing the films alongside, on the one hand, 
a display of related visual and audio-visual artefacts 
(rawings, paintings, et.), and on the other, the archive of 
documents and verbal commentary contained within the 
‘exhibition catalogue, The German version of this exhibi- 
tion can then be more directly seen as proposing a series 
‘of cultural polemics: laying stress not only on the complex 
history of the intermational avant-garde, but also forging 
particular path through that complexity; providing a crt 


cal context for the cinema by associating it with the gen- 
eral art historical space of the West German gallery and 
‘museum circuit. 

For this exhibition, we have taken up these directions 
from our positions within the similar and different system 
of British culture in the arts and film. Rather than simply 
reproducing the excellence of the German model, we 
wished to play our part in the debate by understanding the 
‘exhibition, and its catalogue, as vehicles for producin 
fresh perspectives on the historical and aesthetic analysis 
‘made by our German colleagues. We wanted, for exam- 
pile, to re-examine broad assumptions about the general 
status of avant-garde cinema, and in the process 10 
‘examine still more closely the definitions, and the implica 
tions, of the ‘formal’ and “structural-materialis” project 
‘central to the original polemic, We wanted to explore 
areas still incompletely studied, notably the French and 
Soviet avant-gardes of the 1920s, the ‘lost’ experiment 
‘movements of the 1930s, and, more broadly, the still 
submerged history of women workers in the avant-garde 
tradition. We wanted, too, of course, to keep pace with 
the accelerating range of avant-garde tendencies circums- 
cribing “structural-materialist’ film-making in the petiod 
of the German exhibition and our own. In following the 
German model, but re-interpreting it within a slightly 
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later, British, context, we have therefore understood our 
task as that of extending the range of issues — not only 
‘aesthetic or historical, but theoretical and political — 
which is implied in the very notion of an avant-garde, or of 
avant-garde, at large. Moreover this of course engaged us 
‘not only on behalf of the world of ‘an’ — with its estab- 
lished interest in these questions — but also that other 
world where Modernism, of whatever colour, is still a vas 
lly less familiar notion: the world, the institutions, of ‘the 
‘cinema’, and of “film culture’. 


Phillip Drummond 
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Notions of Avant-garde Cinema 


Phillip Drummond 


‘The Cinematic Context: Dominant Cinema 


The Dominant Economic and Social Base 
(Our definition of avant-garde film will clearly hinge upon 
the qualities we associate with the broader context of 
‘mainstream’ or what we might call ‘dominant’ cinema. In 
this case, the avant-garde will then be typified by its 
‘opposition’ to norms and values within its ‘opposite’ If 
wwe then first refer to the social practice of the mainstream 
cinema, to its economic and social “base’, we can argue 
that the dominant and mainstream cinema is strongly 
‘marked by its alliances with concentrations of economic 
‘and social power. In certain situations these alliances 
associate cinema with the power of the state, but more 
usually with the “private’ sector under capitalism. Most 
characteristically, the dominant cinema will belong to 
‘entertainment’ and ‘leisure’ complexes with aspirations 
and tendencies towards conglomeration and monopoly. 
AS industrial products, mainstream films then have direct 
and class, through their restrictive 


And exploitation; by and large these films are “dominant” 
precisely in their reproduction of dominant ideologies 
Within this set of interests. Massive social and political 
‘implications flow from developed versions of this sketch 
of the cinema in dominance. But, for all the determining 
force of the economic and industrial features of the 
cinema — fundamental, as we shal se, tothe differences 
produced by the avant-gardes — they are in other senses 
relative’ to other aspects of the ‘total institution of the 
cinema. That is o say, the cinema performs more general 
ideological operations than those determined quite 
<irectly’ by the immediate economic or industrial base. It 
also has its ideological effets at various levels of media- 

through the formal apparatus of the cinema as a 
specific signifying’ practice or ‘machine’, and through 
film-works themselves, as specific sets of textual practices. 
‘The economic and industrial predominance of mainstream 
film, in other words, is matched by its hegemony at the 
level of aesthetics; mainstream cinema ‘dominates’ not 
through coercion, but through its formal and stylistic lures 
and appeals. This is partly because films ‘themselves’ 
become, for the spectator deprived of access to or know- 
ledge of the economic ‘scene’ of film production, the 
seeming totality’ of cinema: cinema, not only film, made 
Visible. This classic ideological operation — the masking 
and displacement of ‘eal forms by the phenomenal — is 
the major device by which the spectator is secured. He’she 
4s both deprived of knowledge, and yet bestowed with an 


‘apparent and immediate plenitude — the ‘fullness’ of the 
<dominant film, in this sense ‘on the side of’ the spectator, 
and to that extent detached from its earlier moment of 
production. Thus when we speak of economic and indus- 
trial determinacy in the cinema, we must recognise the 
work of film in the partial obliteration of that determi- 
nacy, installing in its place the primacy of the moment of 
production which is the spectator’s reactivation of and by 
the film. If this is then one form of sleight-of-hand by 
which the mainstream film enjoys hegemony, rather than 
by “direct” economic or industrial domination, what are 
then the details of its operation? 


Domingnt Film Form: Realism, Narrative 
A tepertoie of strategies and effects supports the aesthe- 
tic and ideological hegemony of mainstream cinema. The 
dominant film, for instance, will consist of the regular pro- 
jection of static, rectangular frames of light, intercepted 
by ‘frames’ of darkness, at sufficient speed (twenty-four 
frames every second) to encourage the eye to perceive 
apparent continuity and motion (thanks tothe physiologi- 
cal phenomenon known as persistence of vision’) a fun- 
‘damental perceptual illusion attacked by many ofthe films 
within this exhibition. These images, in addition to their 
determinate on-screen duration, will assemble into the 
generally determinate durations of the feature film’. They 
will usually be accompanied by a synchronised sound- 
ck comprising a mixture of dialogue, music, and 
sound-effects. The nature of both ‘images’ (visual and 
aural), and their assemblage into the totality ofthe film, 
will obey further common constraints. In general terms, it 
willbe true to say that both will be based upon principies 
of ‘resemblance’ of ‘representation’, through the image- 
band's reproduction of conditions of three-dimensionality 
by means of strongly organised perspectival structures, 
‘and through the sound-band's subordination, for all its 
varied ‘substances’, fo an illustrative’ function, usually in 
terms of the stress on dialogue to support and explicate 
the predominantly human drama’ of the picture-track. To 
this point cinema could be said to rely to a considerable 
degree upon certain notions of the “real” and ‘realism’ in 
the construction of its imagery, a ‘realism’ which, in 
‘another feat of ideology, will tend to efface the evidence 
‘of the production apparatus ofthe cinema (camera, 
stock, lens lighting, processing) in favour of the see 
‘unmediated “presence” of the pro-filmic “real 
Notions of realism atthe evel of the paradigm (the film 
frame), propose visual continuity between ‘real’ and 


‘image’, and hence stress above all the ‘iconic’ function of 
the camera-apparatus. They conjoin with other notions of 
“the realistic effect’ at the level of the syntagm (the gather- 
ing of film-frames into shots, and shots into such larger 
segments as the scenes and sequences and more complex 
shot groups). That isto say, the illusion of continuity bet- 
ween frames encouraged by the persistence of vision will 
bbe reinforced by a stress on continuous action from frame 
to frame, and from shot to shot; the ‘variety’ provided by 
the segmentation of film into shot-syntagms will be over- 
laid by drives which stabilise this difference in the interests 
‘of consequentialty, continuity, and coherence. These 
drives are codified in the industrial ‘grammars’ of film 
editing, which emphasise the differential and yet cohesive 
power of the cut, dominated by concern for spatio- 
temporal ‘matching’. 

‘The single term loosely applicable to summarise these 
tendencies towards sequence and coherence, and hence 
circularity and closure, may be the term ‘narrative’, for 
narrative it is which both demands and provides these 
conditions for film fiction. Narrative i relative to realism: 
the ‘realism’ ofthe image, proposing an unmediated con- 
tinuity between the teal, the "image", and the “spectator, 
is what fixes the spectator in position of specular control, 
through ‘recognition’, of the film image; narrative, simi- 
larly, isa further tendency in the text which, by assimilat- 
ing and subordinating other tendencies and discourses — 
for instance, through the typical "narrativisation’of spatial 
and temporal co-ordinates. — offers itself asthe 
“vantage-point’ from which the text may be recognised, 
controlled, and understood. Tentatively, then, we might 
Propose that ‘realism’, in different senses. is the aesthetic 
mode governing not only the construction of the film 
image (visual and aural), but also the collection of such 
images into a decipherable totality. Narrativity and real- 
ism then play an ideological role in ‘placing’ films and 
their spectators, spectators and their films, in relativity 10 
‘each other. The "Classic Realist Text’ explored in recent 
film theory thus obeys, in its relationship to ideas of know- 
ledge and control, not only an aesthetic but moreover an 
important ideological imperative within the work of 
‘inema, 


Complications 
‘The tendencies I have been outlining represent the bare 
‘bones of a possible analysis of the aesthetic and hence 
ideological functioning of mainstream cinema. But 
dominant cinema, following Raymond Bellour’s pioneer- 
ing analysis of the complex textual productivity of such 
‘mainstream classics as The Birds ot North by North-West, 
‘or Stephen Heath on Touch of Evil, could never be so 
simple, nor could its own internal vanguards (in differing 
positions, for example, the so-called cinema of Expres- 
nism in 20s Germany, the French “New Wave’ of the 
te 19S0s/early1960s) be so simply undervalued. The 
“realism I have claimed for the film image in general, for 
instance, needs to be set off against the complex stylisa- 
jons this “transparency’ receives within the dominant 
cinema; systems of film-construction could be adduced to 
‘nuance my overall suggestion as to the drive towards 
‘organicism and coherence in film narrative; the psychol- 
ogy of film perception calls for much fuller grounding 

the psychoanalysis of perception in relation to the model 
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‘of fiction. But again in general terms, we might describe 
these characteristics as composing a basic paradigm, var- 
ied from film to film, which film-makers of the avant- 
garde may be seen as challenging, explicitly or otherwise. 
If these are base-components of the dominant film, what 
are then some of the general features of the avant-garde, 
and of its films? 


‘Am Alternative Context: Avant-Garde and Modernism? 


_A Different Economic and Social Base 


‘The cinema, or cinemas, of the avant-garde pose a 
‘number of alternatives to mainstream models, determined 
by a different set of ideological imperatives and motives. 
At the level of the "base’, to repeat the sequence of our 
former survey, we can see that avant-garde films have a 
less direct relationship to dominant forces of production, 
‘Characterstcally, these films will be produced outside the 
dominant systems of production and exploitation, and 
hence place themselves in a different and usually less 
stringent economic relationship to audiencescfThe var- 
ieties of this relationship, ranging from a long iraition of 
private sponsorship on the part of numerous artists in the 
history of the avant-garde, to the increased availability 
recent years, of institutional funding through grant-aid 
(Currently, in Britain, through such agencies as the Arts 
Council, the British Film Institute's Production Board, 
and the Regional Arts Associations) ensure that there is 
‘no simple avant-garde economic alternative, no total dis- 
solution of the ties with capital, but rather, a diminished or 
oblique relationship to profitability at the economic level. 
To a certain extent, as we shall see, this economic 
logically produces, as one aspect of the new complexity, 
‘new oblique connection to notions of the ‘audience’ 
building in one sense a new cinema of ‘authors’ by 
‘encouraging a less inhibited or less heavily codified notion 
of self-expression, the avant-garde in turn makes more 
complex the pragmatic model of ‘communication’ oper- 
ated in the mainstream film. 

‘This different form of economic determination has 
‘other ideological implications for the avant-garde. In dis- 
locating the avant-garde from the strict ‘commercial’ con- 
tent, it will aso foster different social practices for the 
production, distribution, and exhibition of films by com- 
parison with the complex division of labour characteristic 
‘of the dominant industry, and the monolithic integration 
‘of productionlexhibition/distribution systems. Avant- 
garde and independent variants on this model run the 
spectrum from individualism to collectivism. They 
‘embrace the artisanal virtuosity of the ‘total’ film-maker 
(a position pioneered by Stan Brakhage, its economic 
stringencies endorsed by a world-view compounded of 
broad humanism, Romanticism, and Existentialism) to the 
energy of socialist film-making collectives such as Bri- 
tain’s Cinema Action, who not only produce and 
tribute but prefer to exhibit or ‘perform’ their work as 
well. The work of the latter, raising questions about the 
politics of film activism, may thus be seen as doubly van- 
guard: vanguard firstly in producing films dealing with 
contemporary instances of clas struggle and hence inter- 
vening in the literal‘ politics of cinema’; secondly, in crea 
ing sites for analysis and discussion of film, and hence 
intervening in a second sense in the broader politics of 


Zim seen as a regulated system for processes not only of 
~entfication but also of separation between producers, 
2s, spectators. In both cases, new use-value is installed 
‘behalf of the object film’. 
These different relationships to the economic base, 
‘outed through different ways of understanding the 
‘oduction/exhibition/distribution chain, give rise, as my 
oice of examples suggests, to an extremely broad range 
% aesthetic and ideological differences between ‘avant- 
zarde’ and ‘dominant’ cinema. Broadly speaking, the 
-onomic and organisational differences I have described, 
lof which combine to scale down the size and purpose of 
‘he classi industrial model, all tend inevitably to separate 
he cinema from its postion within the ‘mass’ media and 
‘ithinthe leisure complex. Instead, they replace the cinema 
sithin other discourses — notably, but, as we shall see, not 
exclusively, those discourses associated with the visual and 
plastic arts of painting, sculpture, graphic design, dance and 
:nusic. In making this connection, these differences also 
serve to associate the cinema with the dominant evolutio- 
nary trend within these new discourses, the discourse of 
Modernism, with its own avant-gardes. We might say that 
‘hile mainstream cinemaby and large perpetuates the real- 
stimperatives of the nineteenth-century literary, dramatic, 
and visual traditions to which tisheir, and whichitarrivesto 
consummate’ atthe tur ofthe century the cinema of the 
avant-garde, over and above the alternatives it proposesto 
he dominant cinematic models, draws its inspiration from 
developments and tendencies within its newer context — 
Modernism in the arts 


New Views on Film 
The relationships between the cinema and Modernism in 
the arts and human sciences more generally are not sim- 
ple. For example, Modernism is connected, not only 
‘through the early relationship between individual artists 
‘or art movements) and the cinema, but through the 

ema itself intervening at a point of crisis (succinctly 
analysed by Walter Benjamin) for the work of art in the 
age of mechanical reproduction. Certain general features 
‘of Modernism, however, are immediately appropriate for 
4iscussion of the notion of an avant-garde film practice. 
‘To begin with, these include an attempted displacement of 
hegemonic fictional models — in this case the Classic 
Realist Text already outlined — by a broader and more 
fragmented set of types and genres, so that the topog- 
:aphie field’ of cinema is fragmented and set in motion. 
Certain categories then move closer to the other media, 
especially painting, and so “blur” the parameters of the 
sinema as a self-contained and substantive entity. Sec- 
Sndly, within this variety of practice, we tend to be con- 
fronted by a conspicuously Modernist preocupation not 
only with new ‘subject-matter’ but, more radically, with 
the processes and apparatus of sign-production in them- 
selves, or, more crudely, with issues understood as those 
of form’. Taken as a central problem, this soon leads to 
notions not only of the relative autonomy, but also of the 
primacy and determinacy, of ‘form’, and hence to classic 
and recurrent controversies in Modernism over ‘form’ and 
content’, Thirdly, Modernism thus sets in train, for the 
<inema, a complex set of questions over the social nature 
of film-practice. In fostering fragmentation, in re-locating 
the cultural position of cinema, Modernism also generates 


Political debate over the role of the cinema, in its varied 
forms, as a social agency; and, in its participation in the 
Modernist elaboration of ‘language’ problems, over the 
sites and levels ofthat social ‘effect’, the possible positions 
fof audiences and spectators, the mysterious ‘effects’ of 
film. 
‘These features, the extremely generalised ‘effects’ of a 
‘imple and essentialist account of Modernism, contribute 
to conspicuous shifts, across the avant-garde, inthe formal 
paradigm of the Classic Realist Film as sketched above. In 
general terms, these shifts can be seen to hinge upon the 
remodelling of Classic Realism — with its ideological 
‘weight’ seemingly on the side of the ‘unmediated' real, as 
described, and on the ‘fixture’ of the spectator — by the 
displacement of its central terms (realism, narrativity), in 
4 spectacular ‘introversion’ of film practice, folded back 
‘upon its own inherent fictionality. It will in this sense 
hinge not simply upon broad questions of film ‘form’, but, 
crucial to any understanding ofthe ideological operations 
‘of the cinema, upon the central question ofthe ‘specificity’ 
of cinema, and film, as signifying medium, apparatus, 
institution. This is not to argue, in the first place, that the 
“realism of‘narratvity’, even inthe simplicity of my work- 
ing definitions here, is victim of a simple process of expul- 
sion — as though its hegemony were not precisely a mat- 
ter of resilience — from the repertories of the avant- 
‘garde. The avant-garde i of course notorious for itssome- 
times painstaking, sometimes preposterous, ‘de- 
construction’ of narrativity, through playing with, and 
re-cycling, its components; eminently studious examples 
for the recent avant-garde ‘feature’ film, would be Jacob’ 
Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son ot Rainer’s Kristina Talking 
Pictures. But the avant-garde’s attitude to classic nar- 
tivity need not be so ruthlessly ‘analytic’ or ‘de- 
‘construct’ with such flagrant determination, 


The Play with Narrative 
One ofits major strategies, on the contrary, will be pre- 
cisely to exploit and to enhance the dynamics of nar- 
ivity through complication, through elaboration of the 
Proairesis (the armature of causal and effective actions) 
and hermeneutic chains (those conceptual networks of 
motivation and explication, onganised forthe spectator in 
terms of “knowledge’ and ‘enigma') central to, but 
Clarified and closed within, the Classic Realist Text. Thi 
elaboration of narraivty was a project dear to an early 
phase of American avant-garde activity, represented for 
‘example by the ‘strong’ but prosietially and her- 
‘meneutically perplexing ‘plots’ of the psychodrama, such 
as Deren's Meshes of the Afiernoon, Anger’s Fireworks, 
Brakhage’s Way 10 Shadow Garden, or the ‘ritual’ exer- 
cises (Anger’s Scorpio Rising and Inauguration of the 
Pleasure Dome). Ths isa tendency which continues and 
persists in a tension between processes of narratvity and 
of visual abstraction in such different works as Brakhage's 
Dog Siar Man, Snow's Wavelength, the Berwick Street 
Collective's '36 10'77, and Greenaway's A Walk through 
H. In these films the avant-garde differs from and does 
‘ot merely “reject, the possibilities of narrative. A third 
‘and seemingly paradoxical relationship between the 
avant-garde and narrativity is provided by such central 
instances as early and mid-period Warhol, where nar- 
rativity is not even necessarily “complicated” in the terms 


Set out above. The ‘ultra-transparent’ narrativity of 
‘Chelsea Girls, for instance, — or of couch, cannot be ade- 
‘quately explained in terms of simple notions of avant- 
garde abandonment of characterial proairetic, and her- 
meneutic protocols; indeed, what is the difference here 
between the cinema of the ‘avant-garde’ and the ‘classic’ 
{nits primitive’ prototypes? 

‘What might perhaps be more precisely argued is that 
avant-garde works tend to provide different permutation 
of narrative understood as linear, temporal, connective, 
‘and, eventually ‘closed’ channels of enunciation, ‘binding’ 
the addressee (the spectator) in the closure of its logic, the 
logic of its closure. Instead, it would seem, avant-garde 
film will explore other ‘structural’ and ‘organisational’ 
models, from the ‘open’ models of aleatory procedure to 
the ‘closure’, more extreme than narrativity itself, of ‘sys- 
temic’ constructs. Hence an early interest, through the 
work of Brakhage, in the ‘lyric’ mode, which involved an 
‘understanding of the ‘poetic’ in terms of compression and 
condensation. This tendency towards the ‘poetic’ could 
‘move, like avant-garde treatment of narrativity, in more 
than one direction: on the one hand towards the vol- 
"uptuous profusion of heterogeneity and surplus, or, on the 
‘other, towards the asceticism of minimalist practices. To 
return to Warhol, for example: Chelsea Girls, in fact, 
depends upon the rarefied principle of minimal seg- 
‘mentation, minimal editing, imposed by the procedure of 
the ‘single-take’; the film is ‘structured’ by the ‘spon 
taneity’ of pro-filmic action ‘permitted’ and yet ‘stabilised’ 
by the single-take and the fixed camera, It represents, in 
‘other words, and contrary to my earlier suggestion, no 
simple reversion to narrativity, with the latter's more 
‘obviously complex forms of structuration. This minimalist 
fo ascetic structuralism, in evidence not only in early 
Fluxus work but in recent English film, then contrasts 
strongly with that other, more fully heterogeneous poetic, 
based frequently upon the fertility of editing procedures, 
that heterogeneity associated with the structural ‘vol- 
uptuaries’ — Anger, Mekas, Rice, Baillie, or Mat 
kopolous. 

The New Status of the Image 
It was this kind of explosion of the semiotic, through the 
‘surfacing’ and. foregroundi 


very genre of the so-called ‘structural film’ (described 
‘more fully in these pages by Birgit Hein) and, more 
recently, of ‘Structural-Materialist’ film (to which I return 
in my final section). But the shift from ‘narrativity’ to the 
‘structural entailed a more immediate, and broader, 
implication. For this shift also logically involved an altera- 
tion in the status ofthe cinematographic image itself, since 
this t00 was deeply implicated in the uncovering of new 
forms of structuring film. That is to say, if “extensive™ 
structures for temporal organisation, duration, frequency, 
and continuity were subject to revision, then so too was 
the integrity’ of the image, seemingly bound directly’, by 

logy’ to the “real. This new exploration again 
‘exposed, instead, the structuration of the visual. This 
departure was to take various forms, fundamental 
amongst which was that overarching analysis of narrativi 
to which we have already been referring. With superstruc- 
tural features renovated, the image was no longer ‘sec- 
‘ued’ or guaranteed’ by narrativity, ut could be exposed 
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to the heterogeneity of dissociationist editing procedures, 
‘and of multiple superimposition or juxtaposition through 
projection. There were to be other corresponding drives 
at work ‘within’ the image: a movement towards ‘abstrac- 
tion’ which would contest the assumed iconic, referential 
function of the cinematographic image; alternatively, a 
‘materialist’ film practice which would instead “concretise’ 
by exposing the codes at work in the structuration of the 
image, Landow’s Film in Which There Appear Sprocket 
Holes, Edge Lewering, Dirt Particles, etc. provides a play- 
fully autologous version of this practice, Fred Drummond's 
Portrait of Kurt Kren an ectily suspenseful variant. No 
longer anchored in narrativity, the image was no longer 
ound in by the verbal, either in terms of the need to 
‘illustrate’ a scenario or to draw ‘support’ from dialogue. 
Image-sound relationships within the avant-garde could 
instead then bear not only the marks of unilateral ascetic 
ism (silence), but also the very opposite — the speech- 
band luxuriant and the image constant in its sparencss 
(Snow's A Casing Shelved), or each riddlingly ‘relative’ in 
their interpenetration (Brakhage's Blue Moses). 

‘The general play on narrativity, and on the status of the 
filmic image, had considerable ontological repercussions. 
To begin with, what was implied was nothing less than a 
transformation of the ‘object’ film. The camera, prog- 
rammed, could obviate simple notions of authorial inter- 
vention and self-expressivity (Snow's Back and Forth and 
Central Region); the optical printer could become the site 
rot only for the reproduction but the production of film 
imagery; the moment of projection could in turn become a 
moment of production, of the ‘performance’ of a no 
longer ‘insulated’ image-flow within a broader and 
‘mixed’ spectacle. These movements of the avant-garde 
towards new modes of existence for the object ‘film’, with 
all their implications for the changing role of the spec- 
tator, are copiously illustrated in the exhibition. But what 
‘should be stated here is that such variety — its ambition 
nothing less than an attempt to open out the repet 
closure of the mainstream cinema to a new infinity 
‘most radical in the very fact of its own heterogeneity. For 
it surely compels analysis of those very differences within 
the avant-garde, and so leads to more complex notions of 
relativity, even contradiction, than those permitted by the 
present sketch. The urgent question: are all these tenden- 
‘ies of equal value? fs our ‘history’ nothing less than the 
‘sum total of their pluralism, or do we need the history of a 
thesis through their difference? After the provocation of 
‘our initial binary opposition — ‘dominant’ versus ‘avant- 
‘garde’ cinema — what are the implications of a second 
‘elementary enquiry — how many avant-gardes?” 


How Many Avant-Gardes?? 


Towards Film History 

So far I have described some of the general features of 
avant-garde cinema in terms of a provisional and hence 
‘elementary binary opposition between ‘dominant’ and 
‘alternative’ models. These contrasts have a certain 
polemical force, and produce convenient and even telling 
differences. But they run the danger of oversimplifying 
the relationship by ‘forcing’ differences in the interests of 
separation, and of making each side of the oppos 
stark and monolithic, generalised and timeless. If we have 


siteady recognised the danger of misrepresenting the 
‘aainstream, how then are we to clarify our reservations 
7 the case of the avant-garde? How may we be more 
ecifie, and more lucid, about the “interna varieties and 
“mpleities of avant-garde film practice, and how may 
<< introduce diachronic notions — of time, and of history 
— into the analysis? 

‘One way of answering this question is to accept the 
separate-ness' of avant-garde film, and to proceed upon 
8 basis to construct an historical account ofthis separa- 
“on. pethaps by means of the familiar historical device of 
near chronology. Thus ‘periods’ of avant-garde film 
2stivity are reconstituted by the historian, tending, when 
sombined into an internal ‘progression’ or ‘evolution’ of 
‘ples and subjects. Whether the sequential connections 
‘re haphazard or determinate, this kind of account would 
1 the whole tend to locate the origins of avant-garde 
+Im-making in the innovatory art movements ofthe 1910s 
id 1920s (Futurism, Cubism, Dada, Surrealism) [it 
ould then pick up the thread, following the ‘trougf-of 
“e 1930s and the intervention of the Second World Wat 
sith the re-emergence of independent film activity i the 
‘te 1940s as independent even, in its new maturity, of the 
‘are’ of the other arts. In the post-war period it will go 
“rough a number of major phases — from a preoccupa 
‘on with film psychodrama (the early work of Anger and 
*'Brakhage, the Deren oeuvre) to an on the one hand 
* creasingly formal concer with lyricism (Brakhage) and 
ssstraction (the US West Coast film-makers) and, on the 
“her to mythopoeia (also Brakhage). Of these tenden- 
5. it the formal which predominates inthe 60s and 
or in other words those works explicitly adopting the 
-sel ofthe cinematic and the filmic as their major focus 
estructural film-makers of the 1960s and, amidst the 

of subjects and concerns, the 
work of the late 1960s and early 
1s, discussed more fully in my final section). 
This rapid paraphrase of the common ‘evolutionary’ 
~odel once provided, it can be nuanced to embrace inter- 
=al divergences and even counter-tendencies. Within the 
~30s block’, for instance, we are challenged to examine 
se divergent modes of works traditionally assembled into 
“2 singular consistency of the twenties avant-garde’. This 
3s, i then transpires, a diverse and multi-layered com- 
site of differing aesthetic tendencies. To gather but 
strands, it combined the epic Cubist fascination with 
‘ne object, with the technological, and with multi 
serspectival’ montage, together with a fascination for 
hatlie Chaplin and for dance-forms, to be found in 
“eger’s Ballet Mécanique with the meticulous deconstruc- 

“n of realist narrativty, and of erotic melodrama, of 
Bunuels Un Chien Andalow it combined the drive 

‘sards geometric, musical, and sensual abtraction in the 

of Richter, Eggeling and Fischinger with the reno- 
“ed documentaries, complexified by the material play of 
ontage, in the ease of Dziga Verto. 

We could repeat and extend this elementary process of 
+ stical and aesthetic refinement for other periods and 
sages in such a “history’ of the avant-garde. Tt is a 

task, and one which pushes us towards an 
> :teased understanding of the plurality and diversity of 
-santgarde aims and achievements in concrete instances 
schin the history from Futurism to. Structural- 


Materialism. In this volume, such contributions as lan 
(Christie's study of French avant-garde film work in the 
1920s, Deke Dusinberre’s archaeology of the “lost” van- 
guards of the 30s, Peter Weibel's reading of the cinema of 
Kubetka, and Al Rees’ general charting of the cultural 
contexts for the evolution of the avant-garde all supply 
clear evidence ofthe value and the interest of this form of 
historical contextualisation and re-connection. At one 
level this exhibition, like these writers, addresses nothing 
Jess than the poverty of historiography in relation to the 
avant-garde film, 

But the urgency of the return to history also calls for 
other models for the reconstruction and re-presentation of 
the ‘past’. In addition to localised historicist analyses, we 
also need broader models capable of globalising these 
individual initiatives, of checking merely academicist 
appropriations of avant-garde film history. Already hav- 
ing moved away from the superficialties of a binary 
‘opposition between “dominant’ and avant-garde’ cinema, 
pethaps I will surprise the reader by returning at this 
point, for special reasons, to precisely such a model. If 1 


the sake of overview, and hence of the polemic, that it 
produces. The polemic is provided by the perhaps surpris- 
ing proposition that, in spite of the claims I have just been 
developing for the sumptuous pluralism of avant-garde 
film practice, there may in fact in another broader sense 
‘be no more than fwo avant-gardes at work within the 
‘numerous years, and films, and authors, within the appar- 
‘ent luxury of choice, represented in this exhibition, How 
‘could this be? 


The Notion of the ‘Two' Avant-Gardes 

‘These “two avant-gardes ate of course the two proposed 
by Peter Wollen in a recent influential essay ofthis tite. 
‘The force of Wollen's proposition isto introduce the eru= 
‘al notion ‘ideology’ into the history of the avant-garde, 
‘ideology in the simple sense of frame of reference’ of 
world-view’ as mediated, and produced, by different 
cinematic forms and practices. Wollen's‘ideological’read- 
ing of the ‘evolution’ of the avant-garde is thus concerned 
with the possibilty that there are two broad tendencies at 
work within its history: on the one hand, that ce 
‘group of film-makers and works closely associated with 
tendencies in the fine and plastic arts, and hence in pursuit 
‘of what might loosely be called a formalist’ trajectory — 
fon the other, that smaller but increasingly important 
group of film-makers who have attempted a still more 
fundamental critique of dominant modes in their explor 
tion not only of the formal properties of film, but film: 
form understood a the ideological site for the mediation, 
‘of social and political concerns. The former represents the 
“clasic’ avant-garde of Eggeling, or Brakhage, and its key 
teference-points are formal issues within the arts; the sec- 
cond group is made up of the ‘analytic’ avant-garde of 
Vertov, of Godard, and of Straub, whose reference-points 
take in aesthetics but through the filter of notions of the 
social and political. 

This opposition, for al its simplicity, can then be used as 
«tool for reassessing the very “modernism of avant-garde 
film aspirations. To return once more to the international 
European avant-garde of the 1920s, for example, would 
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thus yield an opposition between the social and political 
cinema of Vertov and of Eisenstein (themselves produced 
within a culture well versed in the issue of the “formalist” 
problematic) and the work of the contemporary French 
and German avant-gardes, with their commitment to for- 
‘mal experiment directly influenced by advances in the vis~ 
ual and literary ats. Coming up to date, to the 1970s, the 
period which produces the very concept of the “two! 
vant-gardes is the very period of a similarly marked gen- 
ral opposition within its own film culture. Here, it is a 
difference characterised by the broadly speaking “formal 
work associated, in terms of production/distribution bases, 
with the London Film-makers’ Co-operative, and work on 
broader and more explicit notions of ideology. notably 
emerging from the British Film Institute's Production 
Board. Two recent major feature films from the English 
avant-garde, encapsulating this difference, might be seen 
‘as LeGrice’s experiment in forms of narrativ 
Descending, compared with another use of landscape and 
location inthe interests of developing political and histori- 
cal methods of narration, Mulloy’s In the Forest. 


The Case of Verto 

‘A more classic and more central instance of the difference 
between these avant-garde positions, on the politics of 
form, is provided by a single case — the work of the early 
Soviet film-maker, Dziga Vertov. For itis Vertov, more 
than any other pioneer, whose own attempted fusion of 
formal and ideological concerns—and indeed, sometimes 
his failure to fuse the two — has been differently under- 
stood and ‘used? by figures in the different avant-gardes. 
When, after May 1968, Godard and Gorin combined into 
the "Dziga Vertov Group’, this re-designation marked 
their political re-affiiation to Vertov's cause, the politics 
‘of the left documentary, redefining the ‘real’ through the 
dialectic of film montage and the “camera eye’. But this 
was only one appropriation of Vertov, exclusive 10 the 
‘second’ of Wollen’s avant-gardes, Within the ‘formal’ 
avant-garde what was absorbed was Vertov’s editing 
‘aesthetic, and the formalities, shorn of his political con- 
‘cerns, of his theory of cinematic ‘intervals’. This is the 
Vertoy claimed by Peter Weibel elsewhere in this 
‘catalogue as the progenitor of Kubelka's complex mini- 
malism, an influence explicitly deprived of politics by 
‘Weibel so that Vertov may sit easily with Kubelka’s other 
‘major formal inspiration, Webern. A fuller reading of film 
history would perhaps have redefined Vertov himself as 
being just as deeply implicated as any subsequent film- 
‘maker in the very tensions of those tendencies separated 
‘out, posed in opposition, in the model of the “two avant= 


jon does not attempt to address the full com- 
Of the debates over the ‘two" avant-gardes, over 
the ‘formalist dilemma’ within the Modernist develop- 
‘ment. Following the main lines of its West German pro- 
totype, for instance, it does not encompass the work of 
Godard and of Straub, and tends, as we have already 
noted, to underplay the ‘art and politics’ debates within 
the Soviet avant-garde by ‘formalising’ Vertov and by 
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placing greater emphasis upon the abstractionist traditions 
of the German cinema itself. The present exhibition has 
broader, and in many ways more traditional, objectives. 
iecting its address atthe level of ‘art history’ and insert- 
ing cinema through ths discourse into the institution of art 
culture. But these debates, central to consideration of the 
<inema in relation to notions of history, culture, ideology 
become pertinent in another form to this event. This 
‘occurs when these arguments over ideology and cinematic 
form are recast, in the recent period of avant-garde activ- 
ity, in the work of the so-called “Structural-Materalist 
film-makers, and the theoretical positions which subtend 
their work. Itis here, we might say by way of preface, that 
wwe encounter the most pressing recent claims for the prog 
ressive ideological value of what appear to be extremely 
{formal operations within cinema, a case thus challenging. 
and threatening to dissolve, the sep 
‘cerns into the “two! avant-gardes of Wollen's model. 
Structural-Materialist film is associated largely with the 
work of British and European film artists in the 
1960s and early 1970s. It represents a more complex and 
more polemic form of the early 1960s ‘structural’ film 
The mainlines of the enterprise were sketched out by the 
London film-maker Peter Gidal as his contribution to the 
1975 Studio International survey of avant-garde film in 
Europe and the UK — a survey which incidentally also 
included Wollen on *The Two Avant-Gardes’ — before 
they were remodelled as Gidal's introduction to his Struc- 
‘ural Film Anthology (BF1, 1976, revised 1978) a volume 
designed to contextualise a National Film Theatre season 
comprising cighteen programmes and nearly 100 films 
Featured in the season were films by the British 
Structural-Materialists LeGrice, Drummond, Hammond, 
Gidal, Dunford, Raban, Eatherley, Crosswaite, Du Cane 
(Rishi) and Leggett; the North Americans Breer, Sharis, 
Snow, Landow, Conrad, Frampton, Jacobs; and the works 
of Kren, Kubeika (Austria), Mommartz, Nekes and the 
Heins (West Germany), and Seip (Holland). The breadth 
and prominence of the season, and of the anthology, but- 
tressed by the publication in 1977 of LeGrice's polemic 
history, Aburact Film and Beyond, ensured a key posi- 
tion for the category of Structural-Materialistic film in 
British flm culture in the second half of the 1970s. 
Many of the general avant-garde film tendencies we 
have already been describing find a place in the work of 
Structural-Materialist film. According to Gidal's man- 
ifesto, for instance, Structural-Materalist film sets itself 
against dominant cinema in a first gesture of rejecting 
narratvity, and with tthe illusionism’ of mainstream film 
aesthetics. Instead, Structural-Materialist film de- 
‘mystifies that illusionism through emphasis on signifying 
elements specific to the cinema and to film, so that @ 
commitment to ‘representation’ is countered by an 
‘emphasis on “presentation', on a laying bare, of the pro= 
«ess of ‘production’, not that of fixed and stable “reproduc- 
tion’. In general terms, that is achieved not through an 
interest in film content but in film‘materal, so that what 
is at stake is not merely the ‘deconstruction’ of film narra- 
tive but rather the entire internal dialectic of film con- 
struction. In Gidal's terms: 
“The structuring aspects and the attempt to decipher the 
structure and anticipate'tecorrect it, to clarify and analyse 
the production-process of the specific image at any 


specific moment, is the root concern of structural’ 
snaterialist film.” 

‘Semiotically speaking, this is carried out by a new kind 
# film language, in which “symbolic’ or expressive" time- 
schemes give way to a new interest in real time and dura- 
‘son. and in terms of an image-practice based on a literal 
“understanding of linguistic notions of the ‘arbitrariness’ of 
‘ne signifier. Thus ‘introverting’ film activity, these prac- 
“ise ae justified at the theoretical level in that they are 
.gen as enabling Structural-Materialist film to expose its 
vwun ideological workings, whereas these are suppressed 
Dy the illusory ‘referentiaism’ of mainstream cinema, 
“hich does not permit positions of reflexivity. And itis the 
‘eflexivity of Structural-Materialistic film that is taken to 
produce reflexive spectators, producers, rather than con- 
sumers of film meaning. The passive, immobilised and 
\deologically “fixed” spectator of the dominant cinema is 
hen replaced by the Structural-Materialist spectator, 
-nobilised, engaged but distanced, by the visibly dialectical 
sperations of the text, his/her consciousness/perception 
actively at work on ideology. 


Challenges and Problems 
I run through Gidals categories to establish that, taken at 
this general theoretical level, they do not construct a case 
radically distinct from the overall map of avant-garde ‘dif- 
ferences sketched in earlier. Nor are they radically distinct, 
5 combination, from those oppositions previously prop- 
‘sed, in the early 1970s, by Wollen, for the analysis of a 
different kind of film ‘materialism’ (Godard's Vent d’Est 
— representative of another avant-garde?) 
‘A fundamental source, for instance, if again a rather 
sifferent politics of art would be provided by Brecht's 

scussion in the twenties, in the notes on Mahagonny, of 
contrasts between ‘classic’ and ‘epic’ theatre. How easily 
‘an these putative influences be transferred to the formal 
Svant-garde? And how appropriate is Gidal’s valuable 
stress, new to formalism, on ‘materialism’ and “dialectic 
nd on the ideological problems created forthe spectator? 

There are at least two immediate questions raised by 

he inclusion of these complex forms within the 
Structural-Materalist vocabulary. Firstly what isthe rela- 
vonship between ‘Structuralism’ and ' Materialism’ both as 
+m practices and as major theoretical pursuits and discip- 

‘nes within the human sciences? Can the uses be sepa- 
‘ated out, especially since it is withia the sciences of histor- 
<al and dialectical materialism that notions of the political 
ind ideological are most fully developed? Does 
Structural-Materialism represent anything more than & 
reductionist appropriation of these terms? Secondly, and 

ollowing from this query, how precisely do these terms 
Sesignate definable levels ofthe film system? Or do they 
zeneralise? In other words, how do notions of the *Struc- 
‘ura’ and ‘Material separate themselves from the 
lementarily ‘physical’, and how do the terms relate to the 
‘nore complex systems of film codification elaborated by 
silm semiotics, notably within the work of Metz? 

If these issues are in doubt, queries follow on the inter- 
sal logic, and polemic value, of the aesthetic, The stress on 
‘material self-reflexivity courts the danger of circularity 
and tautology which are central problems in the formalist 
slilemma; and itis possible that we are faced ject 
‘whose emphasis on a general notion of the ‘dialectic’ is 


‘undermined by what is, in fact, an essentialist ontology, 
stranded in the cul-de-sac of ‘film as film’. And are these 
areas of potential contradiction not inevitable, given a 
polemic against the mainstream cinema lacking full 
“analysis of the theoretical complexities of representation 
and signification in general? This certainly raises problems 
‘over the applicability of the terms to selected bodies of 
film work. How extensible, for example, are the terms 
beyond the two dozen titles provisionally listed in Gidal's 
charter, or the one hundred in the National Film Theatre 
season? How accurately do these films bear out the thesis, 
‘and what kind of textual analysis is required to demons- 
trate Structural-Materialist principles specifically at work 
within a given text? Or, following our own earlier self- 
iticisms, to what extent are the binary oppositions bet- 
ween dominant and Structural-Materialist film based 
‘upon an idealist and essentialist system of polemic? 

Finally, how accurate is the polemics placement of the 
text-spectator relationship? To what extent, for instance, 
does the polemic, in the absence of a broader theory of 
film ‘reading’ or of textual analysis, produce too simply 
‘psychological’ a model of film ‘perception’, posited upon 
4 problematic notion of spectator “consciousness? Is it 
[Pethaps the case that the polemics foreshortened theory 
‘of perception ‘under’ Modernism requires fuller elabora- 
tion in terms of a fundamental analysis of the 
Psychoanalytic features of film ‘vision’ and_the 
Psychoanalytic construction of the spectator? These 
doubts have large-scale implications for the polemic’s 
theory of ideology seemingly located at the level of the 
“mis-apprehension’ of film structure and material. To 
‘what extent, in other words, can the ‘regeneration’ of the 
spectator come about through ‘correct film reading, or to 
‘what extent must any change be part of changes in the 
‘overall institution of the cinema? 

‘The value of the current formulations of Structural- 
Materialist film is that they serve the polemic function of 
re-introducing elements of ideological and political dis- 
‘course — ‘materialism’, the ‘dialectic’ — and vestiges of 
the psychoanalytic project in terms of an interest in the 
‘processing’ of the spectator. To a certain extent, these 
<laims seem to bridge the notion of the ‘two’ avant-gardes 
‘mapped by Wollen. But the polemic is provocative at an 
‘expense. Polemic terms are insufficiently elaborated, 
sometimes slackly recombined, and usually inadequately 
‘grounded in the texts to which they refer. They struggle to 
politicise the Structural-Materialist project, but are ulti- 

the formalist problematic, and so 
can only reinforce its crisis. Thus vexed, Structural- 
“Materialist film cannot in any simple sense then represent 
‘what Gidal, encouraging National Film Theatre members 
in a programme note, could in 1976 describe asthe most 
important and advanced filmwork now being produced’, 
‘or what LeGrice, concluding Abstract Film and Beyond 
the following year, could view as representing ‘the most 
advanced and radical state of cinematic language and con- 
‘vention’. What are the areas and topics for further work 
and clarification? 


Conclusion 


{A variety of issues and problems is raised by the ‘Film as 
Fil exhibition in relation to the cinemas of the avant- 
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garde. These issues circulate, as I have attempted to sug- 
{est in this introduction, around such notions as film his- 
tory, ideology, film form, the institution of the cinema, 
and the spectator. History: the challenge to produce 
accounts of avant 

historically 
dominant cinema, still largely deprived of accesso its own 
history, all the more reason to ensure that histories ofthe 
avant-garde do not relapse into simple positivism, simple 
“descriptvism’, but are based on broader and perhaps 
more urgent historical drives, notably around the contex- 
twalisation of contemporary avant-garde and independent 
film-practice. This is one important function ofthe exhibi- 
tion 

Hence the return, in this introduction, to such polemic 
concepts a the notion of the “two! avant-gardes, loosely 

sible into the formalist’ and theoretical-poitical pro- 
jects. Over and above the specific details of avant-garde 
film practice, Ihave been suggesting, one influential view 
is that avant-garde and independent film activity can be 
seen as oscillating between these two historic poles within 
the overall trajectory of Modemism. The area covered by 
this exhibition falls, broadly speaking, into the former 
category, yet places an important emphasis on such cur- 
rent evolutions as *Structural-Materalst’ film, where, as 
wwe have seen, an ambitious if problematic attempt is made 
to theorise a formal cinema in broader ideological and 
political terms. 

‘The emphasis I have been placing upon the importance 
‘of notions of ideology thus directly reconnects to ques- 
tions of film form. Outstanding at the very least for it 
‘commitment to the exploration of film form, fr its radical 
‘work on film material, for its attack on the dominant ‘eal- 

aesthetics of the mainstream film in its pursuit of the 
Modernist ‘logic of the signifier. its participation in the 
Modemist ‘crisis of the sign’, avant-garde film practice 
poses the problem: to what extent, and in which terms, do 
these formal departures represent ideological interven- 
tions in their own right? How do we attach theories of 
meaning to formal activity, and how do these interact with 
broader discourses upon ideology and signification? What 
kind of discourse — in film, on film — is needed? 
film form, ideology: what of the institutions of 
including that central institution, the spec 
tator? These are in many ways the crucial points of depar- 
ture from which to “visi’ the exhibition and to “tout” its 
catalogue. Organised by the Arts Council of Great Bri- 
tain, and presented in a major metropolitan gallery, what 
relation can the exhibition have, beyond the sphere of art 
practice and art history, to the world of cinema 
different institutional location? Does the event, by any 
reckoning a major initiative and a lear index of the 
growth of film activity within British art institutions, 
perhaps “recuperate’ the shock and challenge of avant- 
arde film-practice? How may film activists, and the gen- 
«ral public, raw upon the tiches ofthe knowledge it pro- 
‘ides in relation o their own knowledge of. and relation- 
ship to the cinema? Equally important, what kind of 
institutional history, and institutional framework does it 
provide for film-makers of the contemporary avant-garde 
and independent cinema? 
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Part 1:1910-40 


{1913 he futurist pine Lg Russo called for fear ma hase 
‘om noise and mechanical sounds: ‘Toda. the machine hay created many 
“aneties and a competition of noses. not only in the powyatmopere of 
the large cites bu also nthe country that until yesterday, was normally 
silent. s that pure sound ins monotony and exigiy.noonger arouses 
motion. We'take eater pease im ell coming the somes of 
trams. explosens of motor. trains, and shouting cme than in etening 
‘again. for example. tothe Erica othe Pastoral 

Futurist moe abandoned conventional matical notation as wll 
‘conventional msrumentation. 

{in 1914, Russo conduces his ntonaramor (aiseintoers) ina 
performance of The Awakening of « Ciy atthe London Colnewn 
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The Futurist Film 


Srgit Hein 


turism isthe first art movement to incorporate the new 
~edia of photography and film as major features of its 

ference’. The Futurist photographs which Anton 
‘iulio Bragaglia produced in the years after 1911 enjoy a 
‘se thematic and aesthetic relationship with con- 
porary Futurist painting, They relate back equally to 
e.end of the 19th century". .. moving objects constantly 
—ultiply themselves: their form changes like rapid vib- 
:210ns in their mad career,” Otto Stelzer selects this quo- 
‘sion from the second Funwrist Manifesto of 1910" which 
=n be related to the chronophotographic images just as to 
*e later paintings following 1911." 

The film-work of the Futurists remained a long time in 

slivion, few of their films now surviving. A. recon- 

-uetion can only be carried out today, incompletely, 
“om literary sources and a few handed-down sills. ll the 

ime in our context the question of the relationship bet 
zen the film-work and the remainder of the Futurists 
-uistic work is significant. Does there exist an aesthetic 
2 thematic affinity similar to that between painting and 
*hotography? In the 1916 Manifesto The Futrist Cinema 
=ublished by F. . Marinett, Bruno Corra, Emilio Set- 
melli, Arnaldo Ginna, Giacomo Balla and Remo Chi 
+ which extracts are reproduced below, we find an expre- 
sio@ of the Futurist vision 

At first look the cinema, born only a few years ago, 
ay seem to be Futurist already, lacking a past and free 
‘om traditions, Actually, by appearing in the guise of 

ire without words, it has inherited all the most trad- 
sional sweepings of the literary theatre, Consequently, 
= verything we have said and done about the stage applies 

» the cinema ... The cinema is an autonomous art. The 

‘nema must therefore never copy the stage. The cinema, 
“cing essentially visual, must above all fulfil the evolution 

painting, detach itself from realty, from photography 

‘om the graceful and solemn. It must become ant 
raceful, deforming, impressionistic, synthetic, dynamic, 
“ce-working. 

ONE MUST FREE THE CINEMA AS AN EXPRE- 
SSIVE MEDIUM in order to make it the ideal instrument 

“a new art immensely vaster and lighter than all the 
isting arts. We are convinced that only in this way can 
one reach that potvespressiveness towards which all the 
“nost modern artistic researches are moving’ 

The themes of Futurist film are stated in a series of 14 
points, for example: ‘7. FILMED DREAMS OF 
OBJECTS (objects animated, humanised, baffled, 
Jressed up, impassioned, civlited, dancing — objects 
‘emoved from their normal surroundings and put into an 


oF Bala front of his pining Dynamo of « Dogon 
‘Leash Balla as moved duting the exponteparaphresing the mate 
tenage effect ofthe panting 
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abnormal state that, by contrast, throws into relief their 
amazing construction and nonhuman life)... 9. CON- 
GRESSES, FLIRTS, FIGHTS AND MARRIAGES OF 
FUNNY FACES, MIMICRY ete. Example: a big nose 
that silences a thousand congressional fingers by singing 
an ear, while two policemen's moustaches arrest a tooth 

11, FILMED DRAMAS OF DISPROPORTION (2 
thirsty man who pulls out a tiny drinking straw that leng- 
thens umbilially as far as a lake and dries it up instanaly) 

«Painting + Seulptures + plastic dynamism + words- 
in-freedom + composed noises (intonarumori) + 
architecture + synthetictheatre = Futurist cinema...” 

Contrary to the general introduction of the Manifesto, 
which refers to painting and film as visual media, it 
‘becomes clear in the examples that itis rather a question 
cof a new form of action and narration, reminiscent of the 
later Dada and Surrealist films. This is confirmed by the 
descriptions provided in 1965 by Arnaldo Ginna in the 
magazine Bianco ¢ Nero of the now missing film Vita 
Futurisia, which he directed in 1916 with the authors of 
the Manifesto. The film consisted of eight different scenes, 
performed by the Futurist actors. One scene is described 
1s a love story between the painter Balla, and a chair, The 
last scene shows a Discussion with boxing-gloves between 
Marinetti and Ungari’* From Michael Kirby's recon- 
struction, it emerges that the film indeed employed va 
ious new filmic means of expression, such as for example 
multiple exposure, work with distorting mirrors and 
hand-colouring; nevertheless the contemporary concern 
of the film lay in the provocative and absurd plot. The 
same year Anton Giulio Bragaglia directed three films: !/ 
‘mio Cadavere, II perfido Incanto, and Thais. The first two 
have both probably been lost. 

‘The contents of 1! perfido Incanto are described by 
Michael Kirby as romantic, melodramatic, and old- 
fashioned.’ He established that the stills published under 
this title come in reality from the film Thais, which sur- 
vives in the Cinémathéque Frangaise. The sole Futurist 
influence in Thais was in the painted decor. The plot was 
similarly melodramatic to I perfido Incanto. Like Italian 
Futurism, Russian Futurism also took issue with the form 
and function of film. But here too no works of the early 
period have survived, against which the results of this chal- 
lenge may be assessed. As far as the first Russian Futurist 
film is concerned, Drama of the Futurist Carbaret No 13, 
directed in 191 3, by V. Kasyanov, M. Larionov and N. 
‘Goncharova, all that exists is the brief phrase of Jay Leyda, 
who describes the film as‘a parody on the prevalent genre 
‘of the film guignot* In any case, it is clear that it is not 
fn abstract film, but rather that here too, as in the Italian 
films, there are antiipations of Dada and Surrealist motifs, 
"Nevertheless the Futurist movement is aso of significance 
for the abstract film. In hindsight it seems remarkable that 
the Futurist film manifesto of 1916 does not look back to 
nnon-representational film, for one of the co-authors, 
Bruno Corra, had already published an article “Abstract 
Film — Chromatic Music’ in 1912 in which he details two 
Years of experiments carried out with his brother Arnaldo 
Ginna and describes a number of the films that resulted 
from them. 

Unfortunately for research, these films are no longer 
available. They have probably been lost. But the tone and 
details of the 1912 essay sound so convincing, that one can 
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hardly doubt that these labours produced concrete results. 

Corra and Ginna proceeded to seek for the harmony of 
colours an analogy in the harmony of music. Naturally we 
applied and exploited the laws of parallelism between the 
arts which had already been determined . .. This con- 
firmed our idea, which had anyway preceded our study of 
physics, of adhering to music and transferring the tem 
ppered scale of music into the field of colour. We know, 
however, that the chromatic scale consists of only one 
‘octave, and that, on the other hand, the eye, unlike the 
ear, does not possess the power of resolution (although 
rethinking this point, I realize that one must have reser- 
vations). Yet we felt the obvious need of a subdivision of 
the solar spectrum, even an artificial and arbitrary one 
(since the effect stems principally from the relationships 
between the colours that impress the eye). Consequently 
we selected four equally distanced gradations in each col- 
‘our. We had four reds chosen at equal distances in the 
spectrum, four greens, four violets, etc, In this way we 
managed to extend the seven colours in four octaves. 
‘After the violet of the first octave came the ted of the 
second, and so on. To translate this into practice we 
naturally used a series of 28 coloured electric light bulbs, 
‘corresponding to 28 keys. Each bulb was fitted with an 
‘oblong reflector and the first experiments were done with 
direct light, and in the subsequent ones a sheet of glass 
‘was placed in front of the light bulb. The keyboard was 
exactly like that of a piano (but was less extensive), When 
an octave was played, for example, the two colours were 
mingled, as are two sounds in the piano.” 

After Corra and Ginna had composed a few colour 
sonatas they abandoned their light-organ, for they were 
dissatisfied with its tensity. When the bulbs were 
bright enough, the heat discoloured them and they had 
therefore continually to be re-coloured. ‘We turned our 
smatography, and it seemed to us that this 
medium, slightly modified, would give excellent results, 
light potency was the strongest one could des 
They got hold of hundred-metre lengths of film, removed 
the layer of emulsion, and applied the colour. To obtain 
fluent colour-transitions, they removed from the projector 
the intermittent mechanism and the shutter. But this way 
they achieved the opposite of their intentions. They 
replaced the parts in the machine and looked for another 
solution. This occurred when they chose the single frame 
‘on the film-strip as the unit of colour. Five of the films of 
the following period are discussed in greater detail by 
Corra in his article. Here is how he described three of 
them: 

“To hand I have three chromatic themes sketched in on 
strips of celluloid. The first is the simplest one could 
imagine. It has two colours only, complementaries, red 
and green. To begin with the whole screen is green, then 
in the centre a small red six-pointed star appears. This 
rotates on itself, the points vibrating like temtacles and 
enlarges until it fills the whole screen. The entire screen is 
red, and then unexpectedly a nervous rash of green spots 
breaks out all over it. These grow until they absorb all the 
red and the entire canvas is green. This lasts a minute. 

‘The second theme has three colours — pale blue, white 
and yellow. In a blue field two lines, one yellow, one 
white, move, bend together, detach themselves and curl 
up. Then they undulate towards each other and 


scertwine, This is an example of a linear, as well as 
smatic, theme. The third is composed of seven colours, 
e seven colours of the solar spectrum in the form of 
‘all cubes arranged initially on a horizontal line at the 
“ottom of the sereen against a black background. These 
ove in small jerks, grouping together, crashing against 
ach other, shattering and reforming, diminishing and 
, forming columns and lines, interpenetrating, 
eforming etc: The same article also contains a descrip- 

‘on of two further films, which are clearly identifiable 
“rough their tiles: L‘arcobaleno (The Rainbow), and La 
=anca (The Dance). The colours ofthe rainbow constitute 
re dominant theme, which appears occasionally in dif- 
‘rent forms and with ever-increasing intensity until it 
“nally explodes with dazzling violence. The screen is ii 
cally grey, then grey background there gradually 
ppears a very slight agitation of radiant tremors which 
‘em to rise out of the grey depths, like bubbles in a 
spring, and when they reach the surface they explode and 

‘appear. The entire symphony is based on this effect of 
trast between the cloudy grey of the background and 
he rainbow, and the struggle between them. The struggle 
nereases, the spectrum, suffocated beneath the ever 
slacker vortices which roll from background to fore- 
ground, manages to free itself, flashes, then disappears 
Sgain fo reappear more intensely close to the frame. 
Finally, in an unexpected dusty disintegration, the grey 
tumbles and the spectrum triumphs in a whirling of 
<atherine-wheels which disappear in their turn, buried 
ander an avalanche of colours. 

The light organ described by Corra at the beginning of 
the article clearly shows that the impulse for their work 
derived fundamentally from the analogous and con- 
emporary Colour-Light-Music, the development of 
‘hich can be traced back to the 16th century. With the 
Light Organs of Bainbridge Bishop in 1880 and Wallace 
Rimington in 1895, this art became popular once more.* 
The first abstract film ideas of Leopold Survage are clearly 
part of this context. While Corra and Ginna certainly 
‘worked with pure ligt in thei first experiment, it clearly 
«emerges from thei texts that they moved on, in their work 
“sith film, to the animation of abstract forms. Malcolm Le 
Grice and others have argued that these films certainly 
Jooked litte different from the later hand-painted films of 
Len Lye and Norman McLaren, and, in this context, one 
might further consider the early abstract films of Harry 
Smith. In other respects, the descriptions, for example, of 
two lines undulating towards each other and intertwining 
‘or of a small cube diminishing and enlarging, forming col- 
lumns and lines interpenetrating, deforming etc., could 
<asily be applied to early work by Walter Ruttmann or 
‘Oskar Fischinger’* 


‘Translated by Phil 
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Light-play and Kinetic Theatre as Parallels to Absolute Film 


Wulf Herzogenrath 


In one sense, the history of “film as film’ began a few days 
before 2 April 1921 (the critic Bernhard Diebold’s date), 
with the first showing of Walter Ruttmann’s film Opus ! 
to music by Max Butting. For the fist time, the movement 
had a finished product rather than mete proposals and an 
imaginative vision of a new medium. But, apart from 
sporadic performances, the public had to wait until 3 May 
1925, when a matinee presented the films of six artists 
‘working within the ‘absolute film’ tradition. 

Four main areas of artistic activity developed prior and 
parallel to ‘absolute film’, and these had a marked influ- 
‘ence on the film's formal language and were also respons- 
ible for a certain amount of publicity (the stage works in 
particular) 


coloured li 
{rom the synaesthetie theory that 
‘musical note to a certain colour, thereby suggesting an 
abstract, coloured, flm-like image in the mind of anyone 
listening to the music. 

2, Art and movement — that part of Futurism which 
‘moves through Cubism to Constructivism, from the first 
attempts to fix movement into a static picture to the series 
‘of variations of equivalent images in Constructivism. Para- 
Melt thisis the influence ofthe Chinese picture scrolls, 0 
which not only Eggeling, Richter and Graeff, but also 
Duncan Grant relates. Also relevant are the picture 
Stories ofthe nineteenth century, the illustrated books and 
the precursors of the comic book (Wilhelm Busch. 

3. Art and light — projestion effects and the frst ight 
Sculptures also run parallel to “absolute film. There is a 
direct connection in Moholy-Nagy’s work, for he used his 
First kinetic light sculpture with its light, shade and mirror 
effects asa basis for his only non-narratve film. 

4. Art and stage — on the peep-show stage the image is 
‘concentrated into a projection plane on which elements of 
form, music and light are combined. It was forthe stage 
that many artists devloped non-objective, mechanical or 
light projection games which are very similar to absolute 
film’ in their optical effets. 


Art and Music 


Itwas the art critic den Topos who, since Kandinsky's frst 
object-fee images, had discussed “musical pictures and 
the parallels between abstract art and music. The previous 
30 years of film development had shown no inclination 
towards a unique brand of rreativity, so that Bernhard 
Diebold (later a leading champion of ‘absolute film’ could 
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“write in the Frankfurter Zeitung of 7 September 1920, in 
anticipation of events: “How is film going to overcome 
naturalism? How is it going to succeed in exploiting the 
full aesthetic resources of its technical marvels and turn 
them into a real and characteristic art form, which will no 
longer rely exclusively on photography for its effects but 
will use it only as a secondary aid? Which will essentially 
avoid both literature and imper 


‘Although we ean trace no conerete development in film 
as film’ before 1920, there is rich history of music- 
<colour-light association, But only passing reference can be 
made here to the heritage (today sadly forgotten) from 
Isaac Newton to Alexander Laszlo, Laszlo thoroughly out- 
lined this chain of development in his book Coloured 
Light Music (Leipzig 1925). 

Isaac Newton (1643-1727) compared the spectral col- 
‘ours he had produced by splitting up the sun’ light to the 
spectrum and the tempered octave of musical notes. Fol- 
lowing Newton, the Jesuit Bernard Castel constructed his 
‘clavecin oculaire’ (ocular harpsichord) around 1725, 
Which consisted of two coloured discs (in 12 parts cor- 
responding to the 12 semitones of the tempered octave) 
connected to a harpsichord. He conceived of the rel 
tionship of colours and notes as being very close, even 
parallel, He believed: There isa base note, which we will 
‘all C; it renders a firm, tonic and basic colour which 
serves as a foundation forall colours, and that is blue. 

‘What seems to me to be important is Laszlo's comment 
that, inspite of different approaches and nuances, mostof 
the colour-music experimenters accepted the notion that 
“the colours of the spectrum constitute a musical octave! 
‘Thus Johann Leonhard Hoffmann in his Essay on the his- 
tory of harmonic painting in general and colour harmony 
in particular, with illustrations from music and incl 
many practical notes, 1786. Unger, 1852, Goldschmidt, 
and the more recent researchers Rimington, Betrand- 
Jhillr, Hermann Schroder, Hans Bartolo Brand, Emil 
Petschnig. 

In 1894, Alexander Wallace Rimington built a machine 
with 12 apertures for the projection of 12 colours, analog- 
‘ous to the 12 semi-tones of the musical octave. The ape 
tures are opened by means ofa key-board identical to that 
of a piano and allow various coloured cones of light onto 
the same projection surface. The different light cones 
swallow up the colours to a greater or lesser extent and 
{rom this process a compound colour appears on the pro- 
jection surface. Stl, even if a particular colour-note cor- 
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respondence could be agreed on (the Frenchmen H. Beau 
and Betrand-Taillet on their colour-light piano with elec- 
tric light bulbs linked the note C to the colour violet, while 
Hermann Schroder made it yellow!), the transposition of 
light-beam projections or the combination of illuminating 
light bulbs would still be optically problematic. For colour 
projections will blend into an indefinable grey, whilst con- 
nected light bulbs will not be perceived as a unified colour 
‘mood but as a variegated mixture. 

‘Around 1900, many artists dedicated themselves to the 
problem of co-ordinating colour and musical notes, The 
painter Hans Bartolo Brand, in his work ‘The chord — 
and fifth cycle in colour and music’, related C to blue~ 
violet, while the Viennese composer Emil Petschnig con- 
nected C major and minor with light grey, or grey-black, 

Alexander Scriabin (1872-1915) was certainly the most 
important musician of his time to devote himself to the 
question of synesthesia, His vision of a performance of 
‘ a high-domed, white 
ized, for the technical accom: 
plishments of the colour organ did not particularly interest 
him, On a colour-piano built in New York in 1915, cones 
of coloured light were projected onto the ceiling; but it 
was Scriabin himself (along with Wassily Kandinsky, who 
‘was working through similar problems as a painter) who 
noted the unsatisfactory optical effects. There were no 
harmonious compositions of images on the large scale, but 
‘only partially projected beams of light, 

Alexander Laszlo, trained as a composer and a pianist, 
worked alone on the realisation of the differentiated pro- 
jection machines he had sketched out in 1924, “As col- 
‘oured light music is a contemporary (abstract) branch of 
art, so we need an instrument to render its compositions. 
‘This we call the coloured light piano (Sonchromatoscope). 
Basically, four large projectors are used and four small 
footlight’ machines, which are operated from a switch> 
board.’ This makes possible ‘coloured light musical com> 
positions, in which there appear, on the one hand, the 
‘widest possible range of colour variations with an unob: 
trusive transition from one threshold into another (similar 
to breakfast or supper) and, on the other hand, images in 
‘geometrical or expressionistic planes, seen in both moving 
and static states.” 

However, Laslo the musician, was aware of his own 
lack of visual, artistic talents in spite of all the perfect 
projection equipment. So he bought up films by Oskar 
Fischinger and tried to persuade him to collaborate on his 

‘music. Max Butting, who had himself had 
corresponding experiences as composer on the first ‘abso- 
lute’ film Opus J by Walter Ruttmann, wrote a telling and 
basic criticism: "T saw no progression in Laszlo’s works. 
‘They are a marriage between romantic day-dreaming and 
romantic science. I find Hirschfeld’s works at the Bauhaus 
much purer and more impressive, although or because 
they are of a more primitive conception’ (Socialist 
Monthly 1926). 

Butting here mentions the relevant point: artistic qu 
ity and the transposition of artistic ideas to suitable medi 
Even the later projection games of the "50s and “60s (e.g 
colour particles between two discs in light or projection 
games with coloured light, all the way up to playing 
‘around with video synthesizers) are only occasionally 
taken as serious art (e.g. Piene's Light Ballet). 


In contrast to the synaesthetic coloured light instru- 
‘ments, the reflecting coloured light play had a much more 
basic and simple point of departure: there was no attempt 
to make a connection with temporally changing music, but 
it developed out of the need to intensify coloured surfaces 
to an actual, continuous movement which could only be 
simulated on the painted canvas. Since Futurism, if not 
earlier. painting had been attempting to imitate move- 
iment. All three of the idealistic film-makers of the fist 
period around 1920 (Ruttmann, Eggeling and Richter) 
had been inspired by Futurism and Cubism. 

Kurt Schwerdtfeger, a member of the sculpture work- 
shop at the Bauhaus, was the fist to develop the *reflect- 
ing light play’. Two sls from his work are included in the 
first big Bauhaus book of 1923 (p.101/2). An exhibition 
programme of the time also notes the showing of Ludwig 
Hirschfeld-Mack’s “Two Reflecting Light Plays’. Both 
worked according to a similar principle, but since 
Schwerdtfeger discontinued his work, Hirschfeld-Mack's 
research remains of outstanding importance in this area 
Multi-coloured lamps threw light, given shape by movable 
stencils, onto a sereen, so that observers on the other side 
‘of the screen experienced apparent shifts of movement 
land colour, indeed even the illusion of different spatial 
concepts Several Bauhaus artists played around with the 
stencils and lamps according toa so-called score and pro- 
duced an impression which until that time only Rutt- 
rmann's Opus J had been able to achieve, for none of the 
other abstract film experiments had yet been prepared or 
shown. So these performances of the 17 and 19 August 
1923, during the Bauhaus week in Weimar, could be 

imed to be the second and third exhibitions of a "new 
form’. Hirschfeld knew of nether the film experiments 
of the pioneer Ruttmann nor those of Richter and Eggel- 
ing working in parallel in Berlin, but he detected the re 
tionship to the optical effect. His aim was: “Through an 
exact knowledge of these basic materials, which offer inf- 
nite variety, we are striving towards an articulated, 
tightly-connected colour action, which sets out fom a 
definite formal theme’ (1925 first published in the 
Baulaterne). Similar tothe film scores of Werner Graeff at 
this time, these coloured light actions were indeed able 10 
maintain a strong and systematic formal theme. Even if 
better technology and more money had been available for 
film-making, such a widely differentiated colour version 
‘ould not have been produced. The only possibility of a 
“colour film’ had been indicated by Graeff in his Filmscore 
1922, in which he painted the shapes onto the pieture 
frames in colout, so that an almost uniform colouring was 
produced (i.e. the form and the colour corresponded 10 
each other). For the viewer, the main difference between 
light play and film consisted in the "personal touch’ of each 
light play performance, that is, in the gentle shifting of 
forms and tonal rhythm etc. However, there was an 
equivalence in the intention of the artists, the linking of 
colour and music and its effect on the observer. 


‘Art and Movement 


| cannot go very deeply into the early history of Futurism, 
through Cubism to Constructivism. These movements 
were naturally important sources of inspiration, particu- 
larly with respect to Ruttmann’s works, which have the 
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clear stamp of Futurism on them. I would prefer to stress 
the importance ofthe scroll pictures as an artform in theit 
‘own right, not merely a the starting point for the making 
of a film. Eggeling, Graeff and Duncan Grant all referred 
to the Chinese models: “What particularly interests us 
haere is Eggeling’s attempt to draw on long-rolls (as the 
‘Chinese had always called such things) not only land- 
scapes, but also abstract forms.” (Werner Graeff at the 
‘opening of the “Film als Film’ exhibition in Essen in 1978) 
Duncan Grant wrote in 1974: “That Chinese sroll paint- 
ing suggested that movement played a great part in establ- 
ishing the relationship of pictorial forms, in Chinese art 
‘mainly landscape forms, in my attempt more putely abs- 
tract (The Tate Gallery. 1972-74, London 1975, p. 160). 

‘Scroll paintings, as well as light organ works and "abso 
Jute film’, assume an important theoretical innovation: the 
abolition of a hierarchy of image forms and the postula- 

ion of the equal value of different pictorial solutions. 

Josef Albers himself. from his early years at the 
Bauhaus through his 30 years of work leading to his 
“Homage to the Square’, stressed the equal value that 
‘must be given to several image-solutions tothe same prob- 
Jem. According to his teaching, there was no single best 
solution, but good solutions were those works in which 
personal states and knowledge were “correctly applied 
Josef Alber's pedagogical work certainly had no direct 
influence on the development of “absolute film’, but the 
theoretical premises of his work since 1922 should atleast 
’be mentioned here as an important parallel. 

The first consistently abstract series of images were 
designed by Leopold Survage (actually Leopold Sturz~ 
wage) in 1912/13 and by Duncan Grant in 1914, Survage 
painted a great series of water-colours (there were over a 
hhundred) which, laid alongside each other, produced 
Sequence of forms. Painted in strong, darkly-glowing col- 
cours, several sequences show a journey through the uni: 
verse, staggered depths in space, twisted, curved paths of 
light which meet, rebound off one another and separate 
again. Survage was never able to produce this sequence as 
4 film: there were too many intermediary stages missing 
However, these pictures represent both the beginning of a 
new art form — non-objective movement of form asa film 
progression in time — and individual works of art. Georg 
Schmidt, Director of the Basel Muscum and contempor- 
ary of these artists, formulates this very strikingly: “The 
scroll painting principle they developed in 1918 is by no 
‘means yet exhausted but, in contrast to the merely static 
image, is still full of marvellous possibilities... While film 
nd its tempo compel us irresistibly forward and allow no 
time to pause or look back, the scroll painting gives us the 
freedom to control the tempo: we can stop at any time and 
‘consider smaller or larger sections simultaneously, we can 
‘even change the direction. And while the still image spills 
cout all its trump cards over us in spatial simultaneity, the 
scroll painting unfolds before us step by step, atthe same 
time both a temporal sequence and a spatial unity. The 
scroll painting is movement and rest in one ... Since that 
time, Thave dreamed of scroll paintings as one of the most 
beautiful potentialities in creative art’ (quoted from 
Werner Gracf's Essen speech, apparently from a letter to 
him). 

Duncan Grant designed an abstract kinetic collage 
painting with sound’ in 1914, but never showed the work 
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because he conceived of it as a preliminary stage of a film, 
which he was not able to produce until 1973, Like 
Gracf’s scores (1922), Richter (from 1920), Eggeling 
(Grom 1919) or Kurt Kranz (from 1928), these works were 
‘not used directly as models for films because many inter~ 
mediary stages are missing, but they provide the viewer 
‘with the mental image of the film, for he can complete the 
‘movement sequences for himself. For these reasons. films 
from scroll paintings (e.g. by Graeff or Kranz) are not as 
aesthetically satisfying as the scroll paintings themselves. 
which are individual works of art of the first order. 


‘Art and Light 


Film not only implies the use of a more or less equally 
ranked sequence of images, but also the simultaneous and 
direct inclusion of light, architecture and machines, From 
1900 to the 1920s, dynamic and technological innovations 
were of much greater fascination than the moon landings 
we can see live on T.V. from our armchairs these days. 
"We should not look at this picture with the eye of @ 
romantic, but see in it the function of movement, the 
‘Penetration and conquest of space. Light is the way; the 
‘material recedes. The machine is the servant of move- 
‘ment, no longer a functional creature of form for its own 
sake: This typical quotation illustrates the spirit of the 
age: the machine, light, dynamics, space, overcoming 
function, even though the quotation is actually only the 
caption to a night-time photograph of a locomotive 

Light fascinated artists as much as kinetics did, Naum 
Gabo nct only created the first kinetic sculpture ("The 
Rotating Rod’), but also suggested seve 
‘sculptures, His most famous project was the in 
4 light sculpture infront of the Brandenburg Gate, which 
‘was published in the Bauhaus magazine of 1928, 
Moholy’s kinetic ‘light machine’ is one of the most 
important works with respect to the inclusion of light, 
projected and reflected, translucent and shadow-casting, 
‘This became the theme of his only structurally ‘absolute’ 
film: Light Play: black-white-grey (1930). The works of 
Nikolaus Braun can also be mentioned here as another 
parallel. Unfortunately none of his Constructivist wooden 
reliefs with variable illumination appears to have survived, 
40 that one is limited to descriptions. 

Pure light works and projections were chosen as stage 
backdrops. Wassily Kandinsky produced his stage works 
for ‘Pictures At An Exhibition’ in Dresden (1928) as light 
projections in colour. Professional stage directors like 
F.C. Pilartz (a giant coloured light system as a stage 
sculpture dominated Hamsun’s ‘Tamara’) and Gi 
Singer (mobile stage structure with variable light ele- 
‘ments, Civic Theatre Oberhausen, 1928) took over the 
innovations developed by independent art and blew them 
up to massive proportions. Albert Speer used light effects 
‘as an impressive demonstration of power for Nazi party 
celebrations, and up to the present day this field of light 
Projection has lost none of its attraction, One only has to 
look at the work ofthe Zero-group or Nicholas Schoeffer. 


Art and Stage 


Film-like light projections, dynamic stage imagery, indeed 
‘even a Ruttmann film as'a stage backdrop: all of these 
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things were discussed in 1925 with particular reference to 
the field of dance. One hesitates to use the word “ballet, 
because ‘expressive dance’ and ‘abstract sequence of 
movement’ would better ft the experimental Dance of the 
Future, which is the title of Frite Bohmes' excellent and 
informative book. 

AAs the film industry was only interested in mass appeal, 
and all the hullabaloo about stars concealed all thoughts 
‘of the intrinsic potential of the medium, artists had to 
‘reate the bases for this sort of film work for themselves, 
under severe economic difficulties and relying on their 
own technical discoveries. In this way, Ruttmann (April 
1921) and ultimately Eggeling and Richter (their first 
films were not produced until autumn 1924 atthe earliest) 
were to make ‘absolute films’ for the German-speaking 
regions. These difficulties explain why those artists who 
Wished to create moving coloured forms turned their 
attention to the stage. Inthe first place, there was working 
‘machinery available and certain financial openings; io the 
second place, there had been since the Baroque period a 
Jong tradition of using light effects, coloured forms and 
‘music asthe natural ingredients of a stage play. 

‘The optical effect on the observer is similar in both films 
and stage plays, In mechanical plays, coloured strips, 


and Heckroth amongst others, all designed mechanical 
‘sculptures and relief walls. Multidimensional stage shapes 
‘and moving coloured strips which produced an abstract 
sequence of forms were made by Weininger, Kurt Schmidt 
and Buchholz, The De Stij! artist Vilmos Huszar pub- 


lished an article in the August edition of De Stijl (1921) 
under the heading: “A short technical explanation of the 
“Drama of Forms’ composition, 1920/21. Such drama 
should be performed electro-mechanically or colour- 
cinematographically or, primitively, as a puppet-show 
However Huszar apparently did not get beyond a gener 
conception and a drat sketch, and even the technical ro- 
‘vestionable. In contrast, Willi Baumeis- 
ter's Mecano" ideas ae concrete, thoroughly thought-out 
and realizable as a stage production. He expressly 
‘emphasizes in his article the comparison to film and the 
ies of the three-dimensional stage. 
Heinz Loew built a model of his ‘Mechanical Stage’ and 
published this with an accompanying article inthe stage 


including the depth illusion of rotating spirals and eccen- 
trie dises (as for example also in Duchamp's Anémic 
Cinéma and in his rotor reliefs). The separate parts had to 
'be removable, so that the given technical structure could 
be replaced with new formal elements, in order to be able 


to present other ‘play 

‘Andreas Weininger, who like Graeff belonged to the 
school of Bauhaus students who were strongly Con- 
structivist and much influenced by Theo van Doesburg, 
also designed a ‘Mechanical Stage’, although only in col- 
‘oured crayon and water colour studies. He conceived the 
‘changing images as horizontally or vertically running col- 
ured stripes, which could be either painted or trans- 
parent and which, by means of rotation, could produce an 
infinity of new colour combinations. His works are easy to 
reconstruct and also to document as film, for they require 
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litle stacking of equipment onthe stage but are conceived 
visually as leading outwards from one point, ie. they are 
not conceived so much as stage sculptural works as pic- 
tures and surfaces. 

Kurt Schmidt (along with Theodor Bogler and Georg 
Felischer) also designed two-dimensional figure con- 
structions for his ‘Mechanical Ballet, which was originally 
Presented at the Civie Theatre, Jena, during the Bauhaus 
week of August, 1923 to the music of H.H. Stuc- 
Kenschmidt, "The dynamic forces which are locked into 
the forms of abstract pictures should here be liberated 
from the picture composition and shown in movement 
Kurt Schmid’s drawings in the 1925 Bauhaus book are 
‘consciously influenced by the publicity given to film clips: 
his stage shapes were moved by unseen blacked-out peo 
ple, s0 that an abstract, apparently mechanical sequence 
Of shapes was produced, ‘There was a lack of money, 
raturaly, to translate this into actual mechanic like the 
contemporary ‘reflecting light play, which also had to be 
performed by hand. At the end of this Mechanical Ballet’, 
‘hich was performed on several occasions, a large red and 
4 small blue square dance on a black background, both 
Stand up on their corners, and disappear as in Werner 
Graeff scroll pictures or Hans Richter’ films (the smal- 
lest form was carried by the five-year-old son of the 
Bauhaus's canteen lady). 

Tn this connection, one further important area should be 
indicated: stage space concepts, which distinguish the new 
notions of space, that had been included in painting since 
1915 with Malevich's “Black Square’ and in architecture 
since 1911 with Corbusier's “Domino Houses’ and 
Gropius’ Fagus work. This entailed the opening up of all 
sides, the inclusion of all walls for effects and projection 
surfaces, eg. Andreas Weininger's Global Theatre (1926), 
Gropius’ Total Theatre (1927), the space analyses of 
Joost Schmidt's Mechanical Stage (published in full in 
H.W. Eingler’s Bauhaus book) and Herbert Mayer 
‘exhibition structures, Moboly-Nagy’s “Outline Score for 
a Mechanical Eccentric’ and Farke Molnar's‘U Theatre’, 
both mentioned in Bauhaus book No. 4 on the Bauhaus 
stage, published by Oskar Schlemmer. 

‘Common tall these works isthe new artistic atitude of 
the 1920s to extend the boundaries of painting, sculpture 
land architecture and to realize ideas in drawings and con- 
structions even if they seemed quite utopian. “Abvolute 
fim’ as a completed work on celluloid is only a pat of this 
broad field of creative activity, which placed a cent 
emphasis on object-free, coloured sequences of shapes. In 
this way, painting (scroll painting) sculpture (kinetic light 
sculpture), music (coloured light effects), the stage 
(mechanical ballets), and architecture (analyses of cubic 
space) al intr-relate tothe history of film, because these 
‘ery artists put into practice optical visions and tange 
thought 


‘Translated by Paddy Bostock 


Documents on German Abstract Film 


Mecano 


Mecano is a composition with time. It has no practical 
Purpose as a machine. Its actual purpose is as an artistic 
development of energy in our time. The materials must be 
‘in harmony with the movements, which must be in har- 
‘mony with themselves. Climaxes, forisimi in the move- 
‘ments ete, pauses, noises, tonal series, total and symbolic 
‘ilumination (light sources) are composed in a sequence 
which produces tension. To be distinguished are: eg. 
yell movements, parallel movements, contrasting, 
‘ventric and combined movements. In one sort of move 
ment the mechanism is concealed; in another, a working 
machine itself produces the desired effect. Starting with 
<olour relief, a mecano was produced with a rearward 
‘conclusion, a canvas running across two vertical rollers, in 
iront of which moving bodies and surfaces performed dis- 
tinct actions. Ina certain sense a further development is a 
mecano starting from circular plastics with multilateral 
movements. The modern ‘play’ would be a mecano of 
sgteater size and duration, rea, plastic, dynamic, in con- 
trast to abstract film. Experimental models of the most 
simple kind with changeable moving parts and easily regu- 
lated time measures ure necessary, as two-dimensional 
sketches can be deceptive. 


Willi Baumeister, 1921. 


‘The Dance of the Future 


In this direction the conventional forms of carnival enter- 
:ainment also belong: the throwing of streamers, scatter- 
sng of confetti. More recently such basic materials as fire 
and water have been abandoned (though fireworks are, as 

et the most popular ‘Raumbewegungsspicl) in prefer- 


‘music many ideas have been created; ideas 
relevant to this discussion. To begin with, there has been 
an eagerness to adapt the stage background to the rythmi- 
sal character performed in pantomime and ballet, 
architectural and linear successions of movement. In this 
field Bakst has been an example for the Russian Ballet. 
‘One step further would lead to the versatility of a rythmi- 

near backdrop adapted for dance; perhaps as a filmic 
surtain-raiser to a dance, or as an epilogue. The accom- 


ppaniment of a rhythmic-linear backdrop performance to @ 
ance would most certainly signify an intervention in the 
Performance, because of the two-dimensional quality of 
the drawing or painting and the three-dimensional quality 
of the dance. Very few experiments in this specific direc- 
tion have been made. Years ago I encouraged the painter 
Ruttmann to work on such ideas. In those days I con- 
ceived of filmic backdrop performances and prologues for 
the dancing of Mary Wigman, resulting in a joint collab- 
‘ration of dance and film. But my ideas never really got 
off the ground. And the films of Ruttmann which should 
have been introduced as an entr'act at Laban’s dance 
studio in Hamburg never came about. At the new dance 
stage at the theatre in Munster, run by Kurt Jooss, the 
painter Heckroth has tried out experiments in the direc- 
tion ofa unified backdrop to the rhythms of the versatility 
‘of dance, with a tendency towards non-cinematic material 
What I saw of these productions ata performance by 
ing actors of the Neue Tanz Buhne at the Schauburg in 
Hannover, was extremely interesting, and I look forward 
to developments in this direction. But it is rather doubtful 
whether a direct and simultaneous combination of body: 
dance and instrumental-dance will ever achieve consistent 
results (if only in the form of stage backdrop created for 
instrumental dancing). 

For coherence of both components the instrumental 
dance would have to develop towards plastic forms, or be 
created in such a way as was seen at the performance of 
the ‘Nachilichter’ by Wellesz-Terpis at the Berlin State 
Opera House. There we saw a transformation of one pis 
ture to the next in what seemed like an almost plastic 
concert, rolling back and forth and developing. di 
colour formations. What was once begun in thi 
should continue to be improved upon. One had the impre- 
ssion here that the beginning of a united mechanical 
instrumental dance of light and plastic forms had come 
about. From this very strong impression one felt that these 
mechanical instrumental positions followed the merging 
of the machine with music, and that a complete work of 
art can only take place as a unity of homogeneous ide: 
pethaps on the whole only through the objective form: 
tion of intensified mechanical arts. With problems similar 
to those mentioned here, yet related only to drama and 
not to dance, it seems that Mitschke-Collande in Dresden 
is also striving towards a “dynamic stage’ 


Fritz Bohme, from The Dance Of The Future, Munich, 
1926, pp. 41-42 


‘Wassily Kandinsky: *Pictures At An Exhibition’, Dessau 
1928 

Wassily Kandinsky, one of the co-founders of non- 
objective painting, was fascinated by the possibility in the 
theatre of a synthesis of the different art forms into @ 
composite work of art. His ideas on abstract theatre, pub- 
lished in 1912 in an essay entitled *On Stage Composi- 
tions in the journal The Blue Rider, related to the particu- 
larly strenuous efforts at a complete re-appraisal of 
theatre made in the years immediately after the turn of the 
century. He applied these same basic principles to a piece 
he composed at the same time, ‘Yellow sound’ which, like 
his later stage compositions “Green Sound’. “Black and 
White’, and “Violet, has never been produced. Kan- 
dinsky’s artistic sensitivity and his attitude to the theatre 
are intimately bound up with his own peculiar, synaesthe- 
tic ability to experience certain colour tones in relation to 
‘musical notes. His only practical work for the theatre was 
his staging of Mussorgsky’s composition, Pictures at an 
Exhibition, which Bauhaus master Kandinsky produced in 
Dessau in'1928. In this work he transformed his impres- 
sions of colour and form on listening to the music into 
stage imagery in which the basic patterns of colour and 
form of his painting can be recognised. As ‘moving 
images’ they are closely related to abstract film, once we 
have perceived the thrce-dimensionality which is achieved 
by using the full depth ofthe stage. “The guiding principle 
in the staging’, according to an important book on stage 
production by Paul Klee’s son, Felix Klee, ‘is the 
development of the images in time, that isa gradual com- 
Position and decomposition of the colour forms corres- 
Ponding to the musical development’ 

Kandinsky gives the following description of his work in 
‘ contribution to Art News: 

“The work consists of sixteen images which reflect Mus- 
sorgsky's impressions of an exhibit of pictures. The paint- 
ing were evidently naturalistic (probably all. water- 
colours). However the music is in no way “programme 
music’, When it reflects something, it is not the little 
painted pictures, but Mussorgsky’s experiences, which 
tose far above the ‘content’ of the paintings and found a 
purely musical form. This was the reason for my readily 
accepting the invitation by the then director of the Fried 
rich Theatre in Dessau, Dr. Hartmann, to produce the 
‘musical composition for the stage. With the exception of 
two pictures Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle and The 
Market Place at Limoges (in which 1 included two dan- 
cers), the whole stage image was ‘abstract’. Here and 
there I also used shapes which were remotely ‘objective’ 
So I did not proceed ‘programmatically’ but used shapes 
that came to mind while listening to the music: 

‘The main materials were: 

1. The shapes themselves, 

2. the colours on the shapes to which were added: 
3. the colours of lights as painting in depth, 
4. the independent effect of coloured light and 

5. the composition of each image as it related to the 
‘music and, necessarily, its decomposition 
‘An example: picture 4 — The Old Castle. The stage is 
bare but in total darkness (the black plush curtain hung in 
the background forms an immaterial depth). At the first 
‘espressivo, three long vertical stripes only become visible 
in the background. They disappear. At the later espres- 
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ssivo, the huge, red back-cloth comes in from the right 
(Gouble colour). 

Then the green back-cloth in the same way from the 
left. The central figure appears from the darkness. It is 
illuminated with intense colour. At poco largamente the 
light fades more and more, until at piano there is dark- 
ness. At the final espressivo — as at the beginning — the 
three stripes become visible. At the final forte, sudden 
blackout’ 

‘The individual images of the piece are made up mostly 
of flat shapes and figures — only in particular cases of 
three-dimensional objects — and these are either sus- 
pended, pushed in from the side or carried across the stage 
by stage hands who remain concealed behind them. The 
‘shapes are partly opaque, partly transparent or sometimes 
have cut-out sections for the direct incidence of light 
Their actions are co-ordinated, in precisely calculated 
synchronization with the music, with the movements of 
‘coloured, graduated light which is woven into the abstract 
stage event through spot-lights, lamps and, in one case, 
through a kaleidoscope projected onto the back wall 

Ludwig Grote, a committed land conservationist, friend 
land promoter of the Bauhaus, describes the “theoretical 
basis’ of Kandinsky stage work in the Dutch magazine { 
10: 

“With the abstraction of painting, its renunciation of 
representation and the return to its most characteristic 
materials, painting for Kandinsky reached the level of 
music, of the purest, the most absolute art and therefore 
acquired the capacity of expressing notes through colour. 
By its very fixing on to a surface, the image is necessarily 
‘evanescent; only the stage gives the possibility of introduc- 
ing the essential element of music: movement — for 
shapes and colours — and of representing a musical event 
in terms of painting. This is the theoretical basis of Kar 
dinsky’s stage composition, Kandinsky has penetrated 
deeper into the new territory than Lazio and Hirschfeld 
Mack have been able to, Their previous work gave no 
indication of such a wealth of expression. The shapes 
appeared only as surfaces, the stage area with the black 
background and the lighting came across as quite une 
like space in Kandinsky's paintings. Alongside the mo. 
‘ment of the shapes, the lighting appears asa time moment 
and gives a wide-ranging and rich scale of tone intensity’” 

Georg Hartmann, the director of the Friedrich Theatre 
in Dessau, writing in Cross-section, gives a description of 
the second image Gnomus, from which the close relation- 
ship between optical and acoustic events becomes particu- 
larly cle 

“When the first 10 powerful bars in G-flat major strike 
vp, there appears on the right-hand side of the stage, 
arranged according to the severity and clarity of contrast 
fon the stage, a white surface starkly bisected by black 
stripes. The repetition of the theme in the next seven bars 
brings with it, after the disappearance of the first image, 
another white surface as motif, but this time broken up by 
vertical rather than horizontal black stripes. This too van- 
ishes, only to re-appear in the middle of the stage with the 
following bars. Then, by means of a small black figure 
closely resembling an exclamation mark, which becomes 
‘sible atthe violently stressed sforzando chords (from bar 
19), it turns and points, with equal force as it were, to the 
images now taking shape on the white surface. At the 


‘poco meno mosso pesante, which brings with it the sensa- 
tion of agonizing constriction, the black grating on the left 
half of the central white surface sinks away, while the 
tortured quality of the theme is still stressed by the 
pointed, russet, jagged figures which appear in the bottom 
right-hand comer. At the 60th bar there appears from 
above a circle in calming green as a motif of reconciliation 
corresponding to the music; the image is dimmed, only to 
be lit up again at bar 72, this time including the two previ- 
‘ously concealed side parts and, as it were, embracing the 
whole emotional experience. It disappears at the conclu- 
sion of the piece of music.’ The production was only 
staged twice, on the 4th and 11th April 1928, at the Fried- 
rich Theatre in Dessau, 
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Light Cabinet 


‘The work is to be seen as the continuation and, at the 
‘moment, as the conclusion (inthis field) of an almost fifty 
year-long process. I succeeded in producing the first form 
of the work with a staging of the fairy tale ‘Schwanen- 
‘weiss’ (swan white; white asa swan) by Strindberg at what 
was formerly the Albert Theatre in Dresden in 1920 
‘Quite new! (To me, at that time, Beckett with his Godot 
‘would have been following in my footsteps) In that pro- 
duction I used only light and three curtains (2 blue, 1 red) 
‘which I thought could be moved about according tothe set 
tls from Helleray (Dalctoze).. 
Thave said, according to the requirements of the 
particular stage set the curtains opened, came together 
and, as required illuminated of covered the connecting 
horizontal. By constructing a light bridge over the stage 
and by suspending the sources of light, I was able to black 
‘out the actors completely, so that at times only the voice 
— the word — was audible in empty space. The light. its 
‘meaning, its existence, its infinite potential was at that 
time for me a show in itself, the most allembracing, struc- 
turally the most plausible and, in terms of individuality, 
the most scenic. In addition, inthe game there were game 


shapes possible, formed arbitrarily. Surplus energy is the 
driving force: the warmth of the light source (lamp) a 
problem for lamp production. (The desired lighting only 
partly produced by electric current). Warmth therefore 

s from the depths of space, is conducted by walls, and 
becomes the motive power for the kinetic object. Rising. it 
‘sweeps past the suspended surface and plays with it from 
the time it passes, (vertically to the observer), in co- 
ordinated ellipses and cycles in the turning movement. 
Reflections, complete and refracted in the background 
perspective, or the cylinders, the multiple sections of the 
‘outer areas and upper zones of space. Possible as a model. 


Controllable on the left and at the black plate; the actual 
disk itself reflecting, in the wide angle to the left, the eye 
simultaneously perceives the disk reflected in rotation, 
even comes to a moment of nothingness (blacked out) in 
which with a more vigorous turning process, a com- 
plementary green appears, pushed, pulled, played under 
and over the swinging circle, forms itself into a ball. You 
can intensify the process at will by blowing lightly on the 
left-hand plate the game of the green modifies in terms of 
image and space in mild sfumato. 


Erich Buchholz (1964-67) 


‘Translated by Paddy Bostock 


German Abstract Film in the Twenties 


Malcolm Le Grice 


The earliest period of film history saw a rapid movement 
from technical novelty to popular entertainment and, in its 
first 20 years, the foundations of an industry which con- 
tinues to dominate the mainstream history of film. The 
technological inventiveness of the 19th century which 
gave rise to photography and cinema also saw the 
emergence of radical changes in the classical principles of 
all forms of art, However, in the first two decades of this 
century, a number of visual artists began to see a potential 
for cinema which was not being realized by the film enter- 
tainment industry. 

Given the difficult technology of film, the scarcity of 
equipment, and its high costs itis not surprising that few 
independent experiments were realized by artists who vis- 
ualized this potential. Those works which were produced 
before 1925 are few and far between and even fewer of 
them survive in any reliable form from that period. Con- 
sequently any history of the development of the ideas 
‘must be made on the basis of very scant evidence. Though 
the developments in painting are well known, well 
documented and have been subject to much historical dis- 
cussion, it is still necessary to put those few early film 
experiments in the context of the other art ofthe period. It 
fs generally and in my view rightly recognized that the 
‘most significant and influential development in painting 
after the impressionist period came in the work of Paul 
‘Cézanne, In his work can be seen the basis for the dis- 
solution of pictorial representation leading on the one 
hand to Futurist painting and on the other to Cubism, 
both of which in their turn are the primary precursors of 
fan increasingly non-representational concept of abs- 
traction, 

It is possible to identify in the developing concept of 
pictorial form a dynamic aspect threatening the basic 
limits of the static, timeless picture. Time and flux enters 
art in two distinet ways c 
ween Futurism and Cubism. In Cubism, fll 
oon the late Cézanne, the dynamic principle is that of the 
flux in experience deriving from the changing stance and 
spatial perception of the painter. Cézanne’s work and 
‘Cubism led to an awareness that the act of representation 
takes place in time and changes both with the time and in 
relationship to the previously recorded moments of per- 
ception within the painting itself. Instead of suppressing 
this fux in favour of a conventionally unified perspective, 
4 language is developed to allow the flux itself to remain 
recorded or expressed in the resultant picture — a per- 
ceptual dynamic. Except in some aspects of Viking Egel- 
ing’ film Diagonal Symphony, the dynamics of perception 


in the act of representation only has its parallel in film at a 
‘much later period, in those films which explore various 
strategies and systems for the camera (as in some works 
by Kurt Kren, Michael Snow or William Raban). 

‘On the other hand in Futurism, similar formal devices 
the representation, instead of focussing on the changing 
state of the perception ofthe painter, ulilize these devices 
to represent movement in the subject whilst basically 
‘maintaining the status of the observer: a kinetic dynamic, 
‘The two dynamics have much in common but their rela- 
tive polarity continues into the development of mote 
thoroughly non-representational art through work which 
‘on one hand maintains a kinetic potential and on the other 
a more architectural abstraction; Kandinsky on one sid 
for example, and Mondrian on the other. Iti curious th 
whilst the dynamic tendency in painting (related to the 
impetus which gave rise to the cinematic technology: 
fascination with recording experience of motion of time) 
was accompanied by a vehement rejection of the literary, 
‘no corresponding rejection took place in the cinema of the 
petiod. When artists involved in the new concepts of the 
visual arts began to take an interest in cinema, it was 
already necessary for them to react against the main- 

dominance of theatre and literature within the 


Whilst the earliest realized works of film as a self- 
consciously plastic art were almost certainly those of the 
‘Corra brothers, Bruno Corra and Arnaldo Ginna (works 
‘which survive only inthe form of written documentation), 
the first group of works which can in any way be under 
stood to represent a consistent direction were those abs- 
tract films produced in Germany in the early twenties, 
Even though it is tempting, with so little material pro- 
‘duced in this field, to seize on this as a movement, this isa 
litle inaccurate. ‘Although the artists concerned. were 
aware of each other and collaborated to some extent, their 
products display some significant differences in attitude. 
Dispute continues on the question of primacy, which does 
‘pot concern the ideas which can be discerned from the 
work Four artists should be ineluded in this grouping: 
Walter Ruttmann, Viking Eggeling, Hans Richter and 
Oskar Fischinger (i i possible that further research on 
‘Werner Graeff and Kurt Kranz will show that they should 
also be considered). Of the four, only Fischinger had not 
already worked as a painter before he made films, though 
he was a draughtsman and in his later years turned 
increasingly to painting. Ruttmann, Eggeling and Richter 
were already involved deeply in abstract art when they 
‘came to consider film. Certainly in the cases of Richter 
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and Eggeling, at the time engaged in a close artistic col- 
laboration, their movement to film was the result of a 
logical progression from the concerns which they had been 
developing in painting. 

In tracing the major basis for dynamism in painting and 
ity continuation into abstract art, I have stressed Cubism 
‘and Futurism. However, there is an influence from the 
forms of Cubism on German Expressionism seen in Marc 
and Macke for example. In this ‘cubistic expressionism 
and its later, more thorough abstraction, whilst there is no 
<irect attempt to portray objects in motion as there is in 
Boccioni for example it makes use of similar devices like 
rhythmic repetition of lines or shapes so that they are read 
‘as movements, In this respect it is closer to the kinetic 
dynamic of Futurism than to Cubism. Kandinsky in par 
ticular can be used to demonstrate the development of this 
kinetic potential to a non-figurative form and his paintings 
provide the best point of reference for the visual forms 
which appear predominantly in Ruttmann's abstract films, 
Similarly Kandinsky is of major importance for the 
development of Fischinger's aesthetic not just at the level 
‘of the pictorial concepts, but ulso atthe level of the theory 
for the mode of expression in abstraction, 

Ruttmann made four complete abstract films in a series 
he called Lichtypie? numbering them Opus / to 1V, though 
only 11 t0 1V have been available for study. If not in 
entirely reliable form, they are convincingly complete 
‘enough and consistent enough to recognize some clear 
development within the series. From the three films itis 
possible to see an aesthetic development which can be 
considered a microcosm paralleling development of abs- 
‘act art in general, Opus 11 is dominated by forms and 
‘movements which relate to those of the dramatic land- 
scapes of Kandinsky’s interim period between figuration 
and abstraction, These forms are clearly anthropomorphic 
and organic and their action represents an allegorical con: 
flict between sharp, wedge-like forms which probe aggres- 
sively and rounder forms which ate the subject of the 
rhythmic probing. This anthropomorphism recurs in the 
whole series to some extent and is also in evidence 
throughout all of Fischinger’s films. However, in the 
LLichuspiel series, the third Opus sees the emergence of a 
mote geometric form of abstraction and a more 
mathematical or mechanical rhythm in the movement, 
‘The concentration on more rectilinear forms and simple 

iagonals suggests an attempt to relate more directly to 
the predominant geometry of the screen and the mechan- 
ical analogies of the film medium. The fourth Opus takes 
this geometric tendency further and evolves from it some 
sections which, rather than establishing geometric shape, 
divide the screen so boldly or transform it so rapidly that it 
is the optical effect which predominates. The effect 
becomes divorced from the shapes or forms which cause 
it, The enterprise of abstract art has tended to follow these 
developmental stages in its progressive reduction of rep- 
resentational imagery culminating in the physical and 
‘optical experience of the object following a period in 
which ‘neutral’ geometric forms had replaced the organic 
and anthropomorphic, 

Fischinger, who was much younger than the others, only 
produced fragmentary works in this period, but having 
continued as a film-maker into the fifties is dealt with at 
length in a separate essay. His commitment to abstract, 
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Water Rutimann: strips from Opus, I, 1V 192024 


cinema provides an extensive and complex bass for study, 
but his work has most in common with that of Ruttmann 
Both afford an interesting consideration of the rela- 
tionship of musical concepts to the time structure of abs- 
tract film. In the same way in which painterly concepts 
informed the visual imagery of this period, the notion of 
film as form of visual music held a considerable currency 
in considering the problem of film's temporal com- 
position. This concept can be traced back to the develop- 
‘ment of the ight organ, played a significant part in the 
early film experiments of the Corra brothers and con- 
tues to have a place in the formal concepts of the 
experimental film, For Ruttmann and Fischinger, some of 
the articulation of ths notion came directly from the eric 
Bernhard Diebold in his Frankfurter Zeitung. articles 
‘ounding and supporting the new concept of abstract film, 
Ruttmann collaborated directly with composer Max But- 
ting on special music to be played in the presentation of 
his Lichipiel series and Fischinger in many works 
designed the visual development around # music track 
‘The formal concepts of music are thus evident in the 
rhythm of movement and the reprises of the action in both 
atiss! work, 

Viking Egecting and Hans Richter whilst coming from 3 
similar set of visual influences, Uhrough the predominance 
of the mature Eggeling, tended towards the more architec~ 
tural direction of Cézanne and Cubism and were more 
influenced by a concept ofthe logic of musical form rather 
than the particular phasing of composition. Neither at this 
period attempted to make a work which integrated image 
find music. Certainly, at the conceptual level, Eggeling 
provides a more rewarding basis for study, though Richter 
in his films up to and including Film Sui of 1926 con- 
tinues to present, ina primitive and haphazard way. many 
stimulating insights into the potentialities of the medium, 
Under Exgeling’s influence (acknowledged by Richter) 
ther initial movement into film came as a result of a 
theoretical endeavour to define a logic for the forms of 
abstract art, a non-tepresentational. graphic language 
which Eggeling called a"Generalbass der Mater’ similar 
to Kandinsky’s theoretical project contained in Con 
ceyning the Spiritual in An. Whatever its overall validity, 
Eggeling's theory in effect led to works which explored a 
form of graphic transformational logic. Increasingly he 
developed them as linear scrolls, and, in retrospect, its 
logic has much in common with the mathematical con- 
cepts of topology. (Forms with simple, definable linear 
characteristics combining in additive and subtractive 

ructures with basic mirror and rotational trans- 
formations.) There remains the possibility that the film 
Horizomul Verical Orchesira was completed by Eggeling 
in 1921, but the surviving film, Diagonal Symphony, com- 
pleted in 1924, adequately represents his cinematic con- 
cepts. 

Richter, like Fischinger, continued to make films until 
recently, His period as an abstract film-maker ended after 
Film Studie, and following his own filmography, consisted 
of thtce films with the titles Rhyshmus 27, 23 and25 and 
Film Studie which combines abstract and representational 
material. Versions (of disputed authenticity) of Riythmus 
21 and 23 are in circulation. They are both a ‘mixed bag’ 
of animation experiments which seem to derive their 
images from spontaneous manipulations under the ani- 
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Hans Richer: Filmnudie 1925, 


mation camera edited together later without a_pre- 
considered composition for the whole work. Despite Rich- 
ter's rejection of Ruttmann’s films as impressionism’, the 
best aspects of Richter’s abstract work shared some of the 
‘optical and rhythmic dynamic of the last Opus film 

bold and sweeping divisions of the screen surface. Even if 
the intial work by Richter was spontaneous, in later years 
hhe adequately expressed this separation of the rhythm 
from its ‘carrier, writing of Rhythm 2: “I mean that by 
taking the whole movie screen, pressing it together and 
‘opening it up, top, bottom, sides, right, left, you don't pes 
ceive form any more, you perceive movement.” Richter’s 
most interesting film for me is Film Studie which combines 
the strongest of his abstract animation with live action 
‘images often presented in negative, a device which abs- 
tacts the visual effect of movement and shape, integrating 
it with the abstract material. 

This move to live action cinematography by Richter 
may have been motivated by a sense that the abstract 
concept which had been applied in film was somehow 
uncinematic’, a transposition of painterly concerns 0 
film. Whether he felt this or not, the most productive 
developments in the experimental film to follow this early 
abstract work, the films of Man Ray, Fernand Léger and 
Henri Chomette, working in France, all related directly to 
film as a photographic medium. This basis of film in an 
apparatus designed for photo recording in time is only 
incidental to the non-representational (painterly) abs- 
traction of the German group — any other method of 
setting the image onto the celluloid or screen would do 
just as well if not better. The key French experimental 
films of this period, Man Ray's Kerour a la Raison and 
Emak Bakia, Léger's Baller Mécanique and Chomette's 
‘Cinque Minutes de Cinéma Pur all sought an equivalent to 
abstraction somehow compatible withthe inevitable rep- 
resentation within the process of cine-photography. 

‘A similar impetus can be seen in another artist working 
in Germany at the time of Ruttmann and co., Hungarian 
Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, closely involved in the Bauhaus. 
‘Though Moboly-Nagy did not produce any films until 
later, mainly in a documentary form, the ideas and direc- 
tions for cinema he envisaged in his writing and the exper- 
‘ments he made in photography became an increasingly 
substantial point of reference for the development of an 

of cinema. Like Man Ray, one of his major con- 
tions came from his experiments with photography, 
and like Man Ray, he discovered (or rediscovered 
pioneer photographic technique of Fox-Talbot) a system 
‘of camera-less photography, the photogram, or rayogram, 
where the image is produced by direct contact of an object 
‘on a photo-plate, recording the trace of its shadow. Whilst 
Man Ray transposed this technique to cinema, making 
direct cine-raygrams in his first two films, for Moholy- 
Nagy, it remained a photographic device. However, 
Moholy clearly related the practice of photography and 
film closely, publishing through the Bauhaus in 1925, the 
book Painting, Photography, Film. tn his photographic 
work, we do not just see an equivalent to Man Ray's 
rayogram technique but_many more parallels to the 
‘experimental diections which were being initiated at the 
time. In particular his photocollages, combining, photo- 
sraphic images with abstract elements and abstract rather 
than representational placement echo a similar con- 


junction in Léger’s Ballet Mécanique, as do explorations 
of extreme close-up photography. Not the least of his 
‘achievements were proposals for a “Poly kino’, a precursor 
‘of Expanded Cinema’, and proposals for a form of cine- 
montage, via a graphic script ‘Dynamic of a Great City 
pre-figuring Dziga Vertov's Mun With a Movie Camera, 
In general Moholy-Nagy should be considered in con- 
junction with the French rather than the German film 
‘experiments, in seeking an autonomous base for film-art 
‘not simply replacing the literary and theatrical dominance 
of its forms by those imported from painting or music. 
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ON A VOLE 
UN COLLIER DE PERLES 
DE 5 MILLIONS 


French Avant-garde Film in the Twenties: from ‘Specificity’ 


to Surrealism 


an Christie 


‘The internal complexity of avant-garde film activity in 
France between 1919 and 1929 has been relatively neg- 
lected in recent critical and historical work, despite its 
crucial importance to any understanding of the tradition 
of film as film’, For this decade saw the earliest attempts 
to establish an independent production and exhibition sec- 
tor, distinct from the mainstream of commercial cinema, 
and also the first rounds in a continuing debate on the role 
of the avant-garde in cinema. The central issue at stake 
‘was the apparent contradiction between cinema as indus- 
try and as putative art form — what kind of art was the 
film to be? To the post-World War I generation of 
cinéastes, their enthusiasm fired by the growing sophis- 
tication of Hollywood and the advent, in rapid succession, 
‘of Swedish naturalism and German ‘expressionism’, the 
choice lay between trying to satisfy aesthetic ambitions 
within the commercial cinema, or creating an avant-garde 
enclave. Other factors soon intervened as the economic 
‘configuration of the cinema changed during the 20s, with 
sound technology introduced to consolidate the mass- 
appeal spectacle and the rise of Fascism producing a polit- 
‘cal imperative in the work of responsible artists. By the 
time the first International Congress of Independent 
Cinematography, meeting at La Sarraz in 1929, declared 
s an absolute principle, the difference in practice and 
spirit between the independent cinema and the com- 
‘mercial cinema’? the separation had already begun. And 
as the emergent European independent cinema moved 
further away from commercial cinema in the sound era, 
this proved to be more a symptom of its marginalisation 
than a willed independence. Independent film-makers in 
France, as elsewhere, were increasingly faced with a stark 
choice between incorporation (often negotiated through 
sponsorship’), or a drastic reduction in their scale of 
operations, as the economic and aesthetic foundations of 
the ‘first’ avant-garde crumbled. 

‘This first’ avant-garde — also confusingly known as the 
“Impressionist” movement? — was in fact one of three dis- 
tinguishable responses to the question of how the poten- 

ial of film as art should be realised. It also established the 
{infrastructure upon which all subsequent avant-garde film 
activity in France was to depend. The origins of the 
‘movement can be traced to 1917, when a number of 
young intellectuals, already uprooted by the war, began to 
turn away from the traditional arts towards the cinema. 

Louis Delluc had been a drama critic and Marcel 
L Herbier hesitated between literature and music before 
taking up the cinema as a career. Both were greatly impre- 
ssed by De Mille’s The Cheat, shown in France as For- 


Jfaiture in, 1917, and tater dated their ‘conversion’ to 
cinema from this experience. Delluc became editor of Le 
Film, which included among its contributors Colette, Coc- 
teau and Aragon, and began to publish writings by Dulac 
and Herbier. Germaine Dulac had come into the 
‘cinema from feminist journalism in 1914, and in 1919 she 
directed one of Delluc’s first screenplays, La Féte Espag- 
role. L'Herbier had begun to write and direct for Gaum- 
‘ont in 1918; but, with his own production company from 
1922, he was able to attract leading artists from outside 
the cinema to collaborate on his increasingly ambitious 
projects — L'Inhumaine (1924) had sets designed by 
Léger, Mallet-Stevens, Autant-Lara and Cavalcanti, with 
4 specially-composed score by Milhaud; while” Few 
Mathias Pascal (1925) was based on a novel by Pirandello 
‘The other central figure among the Impressionists was 
Jean Epstein, who had studied medicine before becoming 
secretary to Auguste Lumiére. In 1920 he met the cubist 
poet Blaise Cendrars, then working with Gance on La 
Rowe, and decided to devote himself to the cinema, He 
became assistant to Delluc on Le Tonnerre and published 
his first collection of writings on film aesthetics, Bonjour 
Cinema, io 1921. 

Delluc’s zeal for a distinctively French cinema, which 
‘would equal the artistic achievements of Sweden and 
Germany, led to his establishing the foundations of the 
avant-garde, He started more film magazines, produced a 
series of books, organised conferences and special screen- 
ings of important foreign films (such as The Cabinet of Dr 
Coligari), as well as writing and directing four features 
before his early death in 1924. He also realised the need 
for closer contact between film-makers and audiences, 
which led to the idea of the ciné club as a forum for 
specially programmed screenings and discussions. The 
first such group, the Club des Amis du Septitme Art 
(CASA), was started by the Italian-born art critic Riccioto 
Canudo in 1920. Canudo had been a supporter of the 
cubists and of the Halian futurists; he knew Apollinaire, 
CCendrars and Léger, and was able to attract a remarkable 
circle of artists and intellectuals to CASA. After Canudo's 
‘untimely death in 1923, his and Delluc’s clubs merged to 
form the first of a network of ciné clubs throughout 
France. These began to show avant-garde and foreign 
films, with lectures, discussions and retrospective prog- 
rammes. Two specialised cinemas opened in Paris in 
1924, the Vieux Colombier and the Studio des Ursulines, 
both committed to the avant-garde and even prepared to 
‘commission films.* By the mid-twenties, the Impressionist 
avant-garde had achieved a degree of stability and inde- 
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pendence. Avant-garde producers could count on publ- 
icity and sympathetic discussion of their work in the seri- 
‘ous film magazines, and distribution and exhibition 
through the specialised cinemas and ciné clubs. 

But its aesthetic programme also contained the seeds of 
the movement's collapse. L’Herbier explained in an inter- 
view what united the disparate film-makers: 


None of us — Dulac, Epstein, Dele of mye — ha the same 
esthetic ouook. Bet we had a common interes, which wat the 
‘investigation of that famous ‘inematic peicty On ths we agreed 
Completely Another thing we Badin common was the pace of 
‘ring a eat dea i the papers about our ies on the enema” 
In their reaction against the conventional theatricality and 

literary bias of French commercial cinema, the avant- 

garde argued that cinema must confine itself to those ele~ 

‘ments which are ‘specifically cinematic’. Now this notion 

can be understood in several different ways. Itcan refer to 

the rather obvious fact that cinema has its own ‘material of 
expression’, namely ‘animated photography and linear 
order." But as Christian Metz has observed, “from the 
idea of a material homogeneity one slips in many cases 
into the ... assertion that there ought obviously to exist 

least in principle) a single system — a single code” 

‘There is, in fact, a potential confusion here between the 

‘material ‘and the signifying aspects of film; and from this 
confusion comes the attempt to legislate for what isprop- 

erly cinematic — to derive a normative aesthetic from a 

‘descriptive account of the specific materials of cinema. 
The issues at stake in ‘cinematic specificity” were never 
as clear-cut for the film-maker-theorists of the first 
avant-garde, who were fighting simultaneously on several 

fronts and tended to argue polemically rather than analy- 

tically. But iti apparent that some shifted from a broad 
programme of minimising or eliminating elements non- 
specific to cinema — such as the verbal language of inter- 
tiles, dramatic narrative, theatrical space — towards an 
interest in the supposedly unique visual and kinetic 
aspects of cinema. Partly this may have been due to the 
tradition of essentialist aesthetics they inherited: if film 

‘was to be an art among the other ats, it must have its own 
unique and specific material and field of meaning. It may 
also betray the influence of Symbolism on several mem- 
bers of the avant-garde, in their drive towards the ideal- 
isation of the cinema as a transcendent art, mutely reve- 
ling ‘the mystery of things’. At any rate, Delluc intro- 
duced the concept of ;photogénie’ fist used by Daguerre 
in connection with still photography, and proclaimed it 

“the law of einem 
Epstein later confirmed the stats ofthe concept for the 
Impressionists: 

With the notion of photon was boen the ide of inca at. For 
tow beter odie the ndetmale phoneme than by saying tht 
isto cinema as ealout i 1p piting ad volume to sculpue, the 
specie element of this at” 


Elsewhere he suggested, if you require a more concrete 
translation, an aspect is photogenic if it changes positions 
and varies simultaneously in space and time’.* This is 
perhaps the closest any definition comes to explaining 
photogénie in terms of the specific codes of movement in 
the image/of the image, to use Metz’s terminology.” But if 
photogénie tended to become a mystical concept in the 
‘writings of some Impressionists, it was widely discussed 
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outside France and played an important part in the 
development of film theory. Thus Boris Eikhenbaum, a 
member of the Soviet Formalist group, lucidly integrated 
it into his formalist account of film as art: 


Despite their evident idealism, it must be emphasised 
that there is much of real interest in the Impressionists’ 
writings and films. Delluc was one of the first to stress the 
value of natural locations and non-theatrical acting; Eps- 
tein explored the phenomenology of the moving image 
and developed an intriguing analysis of the significance of 
close-ups; Dulac provided a shrewd history of the French 
avant-garde as early as 1932; L’Herbier experimented 
‘with subjective point of view and elaborate pro-filmic sty- 
ion, while Langlois described his L’Homme du Large 
(1920) as ‘the first example of cinematic écriture ... a 
succession of images each of which signifies an idea 
‘deograms which can be read like hieroglyphs." 

‘This is not the place to consider at length the develop- 
‘ment of the Impressionist paradigm," but a second main 
theoretical concept requires some comment, Phorogénie 
‘obviously relates to the film image, considered in iso- 
lation. However, Impressionist theory was equally con- 
cerned with the concept of ‘visual rhythm’, governing the 
relationship between images, or shots, ‘Stimulated by 
Gance's bold experiments in. montage ‘court, oF rapi 

in La Rowe (1922), the Impressionists 
ther slight interest in the ‘rhythm of the 
image’ (as the term would be used of a painting) to a 
dynamic theory of ‘internal’ and ‘external’ rhythm — in 
‘other words, rhythm within and between shots." After La 
‘Rowe and the first appearance of extreme metrical editing, 
the theory gradually emerged that visual rhythm could 
become an alternative structuring principle, instead of 
remaining subordinated to narrative exposition. Henri 
‘Chomette, one of the earliest exponents of this cinéma 
‘pur, justified the transition: 


‘But the cinema isnot limited to the representational word. 1 can 
create. It has already created a Sor of thy (which I didnot men 
tion when speaking about cutent films because its value in them is. 
‘extremely dilvted bythe meaning of the imag). 

“Thanks to this rhythm, the cinema can draw from itself a new 
potently, whic, leaving behind the logic of events and the reality 
‘Ot objects, engenders «seis of visions that are unknown — incon 
‘eivale outside the union ofthe lens and the moving reel of film 
Tntinsc cinema — of, if you wil, pre cinema — since iis separate 
from al ther elements, whether dramatic or documentary — that 
‘that certain works by out most personal dtetos enable us to fore: 
See. the visual symphony" 


‘Chomette’s two" pure cinema’ studies, Jeux des reflets et de 
la vitesse (1923-5) and Cing minutes de cinéma pur 
(1925), use a variety of materials and devices — shots at 
different camera speeds, distorted images shot through 
crystal, extreme close-ups, negative images and the like — 
edited in rhythmic sequences. Their aim is, on the one 
‘hand, to discourage any narrative or thematic construction 
by the spectator and induce instead a perception of ‘pure’ 


Experiments in "isl musk’, Ene Co 
Arabesque (1928) 


images and rhythms, At the same time, by means of a 
‘concentrated “inscription of the cinematic’, they try to 
break the conventional illusionism of cinema and neut- 
ralise the automatic representation of the film image, so 
that the spectator’s otherwise unsolicited identification is 
transferred to the technique or process of cinema. The 
thrust of this work certainly seems modernist, in line with 
post-Cubist developments in painting and writing, but 
there remains a suspicion that the impetus may afterall be 
transcendental. 

More than Chomette, it is Germaine Dulac who is iden- 
tified with the musical analogy. In the same issue of Les 
Cahiers du mois, she argued: 

‘Should ot cinema, which i an art of vision, as music isan at of 

hearing lead us towards the vial idea composed of movement 

and life, toward the conception of an at ofthe eye, made of» per- 

‘eptual inspiration evolving in its contouity and teaching, jut as 

msc docs, ovr thought and feeling (..) 
The imegra film which we all hope to compose isa visual sym- 
‘phony made of rhythmic image, contdinated and thrown upon the 
screen exlaively by the perception of an aris.* 


Cleary the rationale behind this position is far from mod- 
ernist. On the contrary, i is rooted in a romantic aesthetic 
which invokes the nineteenth-century notion of synacs- 
thesia in its call for a cinema based on the supposed com- 
mon essence’ of poetry and music, the two traditional 
time-base arts. There are also a number of immediate 
problems raised by the musical analogy. First there isthe 
‘question of the place of actual music: Dulae's Arabesque 
refers to (or incorporates) the performance of Debussy's 
piece by interpolating shots of hands atthe keyboard amid 
the majority of shots which do not signify ‘music’, but 
rather the metaphoric correlates of ‘Impressionk 
music. In the (presumed) absence of music performed 
with the film, the images are supposed to be a visual 
‘equivalence of analogue — or perhaps interpretation? But 
this raises the question as to whether we are intended to 
“hear or imagine the music. If so, the result would be 
redundant (and a denial of musical specificity); if not, then 
there is nothing to structure the image sequence except 
the images themselves, which would render the musical 
reference pointless. So, unless the specificity of the 
cinematic is to be abandoned, how can cinema aspire 0 
the condition of visual music? The problem is perhaps that 
of establishing what exactly the cinematic material is and 
what are its modalities, as Fescourt suggested in 1926: 
‘yt, composition, melody ar all modalities, To wht can the be 
spp What maser can the cine oer relaon tothe set 
‘ales of moscal sonorty* 
Eikhenbaum was aso cautiously sceptical about the ques 
tion of filmic rhythm and its correspondence or rela- 
tionship to musical rhythm.” His conclusion was that 
“rhythmic genres may be defined, oriented not around the 
story-line, but around photogenic’; bu, following Balasz, 
the assumed that the way forward was through films ilus- 
trating or accompanying musical works 
Looking back at this phase of the avant-garde, it seems 
clear that the musical analogy was, in fac, the least pro- 
ductive of the various models for “pure cinema’. Dulac 
herself also experimented with ‘dream structures’ in La 
Coquille et le Clergyman (thus incurring the wrath ofits 
author, Artaud, and the Surrealists), with poetic imagery 
in L'Invitaion au Voyage (based on Baudelaite's poem), 
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and even witha ‘scientific’ time-lapse record of plant ger- 
mination — this last apparently the film she generally 
showed at lectures on film aesthetics. Otherwise the ‘pure 
cinema’ movement produced mainly documentaries, like 
Clair's Le Tour (on the Eiffel Tower), and essays in the 
‘machine’ gente which La Rowe had so effectively inau- 
gurated: Epstein's Phorogénies (1924), Gremillon’s 
Photogénies Mécaniques (1925), Deslaw’s La Marche des 
Machines (1928). 

‘As contemporary film-makers continue to explore the 
interplay between film and music, it becomes apparent 
that what the Impressionists crucially lacked was a 
theoretical understanding of the distinctive units, channels 
and codes present in film. Their commitment tothe prin- 
ciple of photogénie led them to think constantly in terms 
‘ofa single type of ‘cinematic sign’ or articulation based on 
the image. What had been an important advance when 
they first began to consider the “specifically cinematic 
‘became a fundamentally misconceived pursuit of what 
Garroni has called ‘cinematic distinctiveness 


In asserting the speciity of the cinema — as musical spicy, 
Pictorial specificity, ete — it was often hoped, more or les leat, 
that it would be posuble to construct u cinematic code valid forall 
{ilnic material, and thatthe enti film woul! belong to the cinema, 
"Specify for many authors, had asa vague corollary “uniquenes of 
code, and this one code was confused with diectlypysal waits 
SuGh as visuality, movement, of montage in a material tense 


Metz concludes that, despite the confusion into which it 
fell, the notion of ‘cinematic specificity’ which emerged 
from the ‘first’ avant-garde was important in the 
development of film theory. The Impressionists, however, 
came under increasing attack as their aesthetic prog- 
ramme tended towards purism and away from that 
‘engagement with narrative cinema, albeit radicalised, 
which had helped to establish the avant-garde base in the 
early years of the decade. By 1927 the movement was in 
retreat, with production curtailed, exhibition restricted to 
art cinemas and ciné clubs, and a growing reliance on 
imported films and retrospective programmes — indeed 
the pattern of the present-day art cinema. Nonetheless, 
the base established by the avant-garde was still strong 
‘enough to make possible a series of film works by major 
visual artists in France between 1923 and 1929. Mostly 
these were isolated ventures like Picabia/Clair’s Entracte, 
Léger/Murphy’s Baller Mécanique, Duchamp’s Anémic 
Cinéma — Man Ray alone produced a series’ of films — 
and they never amounted to a movement like the Impre- 
‘ssionists, But their vital importance stems from the fact 
that they mark the (delayed) encounter between mod- 
‘ernism and the cinema. Nearly ten years after the Futurist 
‘Manifesto of the Variety Theatre had proclaimed a mod- 
‘ernist vocation for the cinema, and contemporary with the 
work of the Constructivists in the Soviet Union, these film 
works follow on directly from the revolutionary impact of 
Cubism and Dada. In Léger’s phrase, they represent ‘the 
Painter?’ and poet revenge’ ater the Git two decades of 


a which Liger Outland his epprosch 0 Bal- 
let Mécanique were in fact strikingly similar to those used 
by the Impressionists: 


In an art such a this one where she image must be everthing aod 
where it is sacrificed to a romantic needa, the avant-garde Glens 


ad to defend themselves and prove that she ans ofthe imagination, 
relegated to being accesories, could, all alone, through their ov 
‘means, construc films without scenarios by treating she moving image 
‘sik leading charac (The goals o break sw from he clements 
‘which are ot purely cinematographic, to let the imagination roam 
freely despite the risks, to crete adventure on the Steen a5 is 
‘created every day in panting and poetry. 


Cinematic specificity was certainly in the air, but Léger 
approached the issue already informed by the experience 
‘of Cubism and his post-war ‘machine aesthetic’ realism, 
Like many other artists his interest in the unrealised 
potential of cinema was stimulated by Gance's La Roue — 
‘or more precisely by the ‘machine montage’ sections on 
which Blaise Cendrars had worked and were eventually to 
be detached from the complete film for showing asa set of 
semi-abstract studies.” Léger responded enthusiastically 
to the film and wrote *A Critical Essay on the Plastic 
Quality of Abel Gance’s La Rowe’ in 1922: 


moving pss 
(econ ofc) igre on sma ta 9 monn 
‘ood nod m raion os roms mam conform to 
rt frm te mpeg of coe sa urge Ines co of 
ening wonder smog pametta sone ous" 


Gance’s major films of the 20s belong to that category of 
work which is aesthetically ambiguous, or rather whose 
‘excess renders it capable of a productive mis-reading. In 
‘esence, his position remained late-romantic, heavily 
influenced by synaesthesia and late 19th century theatre 
But, as in Mabler’s massive symphonies, his straining of 
the expressive means at his disposal could produce an 
inadvertent proto-modernism. Indeed, Gance's La Rowe 
was a decisive influence on many artists and film-makers, 
‘opening their eyes tothe plastic and kinaesthetic potenti 
of cinema, Although not itself a modernist work, it was 
eminently open to modernist readings and the clumsy, 
‘melodramatic narrative was effectively 


which also involved architectural designs by Robert 
Mallet-Stevens. Léger designed the laboratory and a 
poster in his ‘machine’ style; and later Ballet Mécanique 
‘was shown with L'Inhumaine in New York.” Ballet 
‘Mécanique, however, made in collaboration with the 
‘cameraman Dudley Murphy, marked the decisive instance 
‘of modernism in the cinema. In the first place, it aban- 
doned narrative and analogical structure in favour of 
‘analytic form: the episodes and their juxtaposition were 
determined by the kinds of filmic material involved. Sec- 
Condy, the film took as its problematic the cinema as a 
‘means of reproduction and representation, thus re- 
inscribing the terms of its own production. Within this 
overall modernist shift, Baller Mécanique also managed to 
re-locate the central themes of the Impressionist avant- 
garde and develop them coherently. Thus Léger's close- 
ups of domestic items demonstrate the effect of photo: 

_sénie with familiar objects, while the use of prisms, mir- 
‘ors and other optical transformations provides an inven- 
tory of modes of abstraction within the flmic image — but 
‘one belonging to the twentieth century and not to the 
‘nineteenth century pictorial tradition that is evident in so 
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many of the Impressionist films. Likewise, Baller Méconi- 
due invigorated the idea of cinematic rhythm and created 
fn intricate series of oppositions between internal and 
external rhythms. 

‘But equally important from a present-day perspective, 
Ballet Mecanique acknowledged the significance of the 
ook’ withi the institution of cinema.* In opposition to 
the purist and reductionist tendencies of not only Impres- 
sionism, but also the abstract films being made in Ger- 
many, Ballet Mecanique was stylistically heterogeneous in 
its construction and instead of seeking to suppress such 
troublesome’ items asthe “look language and sexuality, 
it places them in a central postion. Kiki's eyes, shown in 
extreme close-up, look back at the spectator from the 
screen, challenging hishher security as unseen voyeur (and 
are the close-ups of her movth laughing directed at the 
film or atthe spectator?) Just as Kiki's face becomes one 
clement in play, so the newspaper headline ‘ON A VOLE 
UN COLLIER DE PERLES DE 5 MILLIONS’ (5 Mil- 
lion Franc Peart Necklace Stolen) becomes the pretext for 
4 complex play of meaning with visual puns and graphic 
transformations. 

‘Baller Mécanique appears nether as an experiment nor 
a demonstration, but as a fully-achieved work which is 
nonetheless ‘open’ to a variety of readings and itself 
intersects with many contemporary concerns, not least the 
cinema itself, The figure of Chaplin who introduces and 
closes the fim is actually a doll made by Léger from his 
cubist drawings of Chaplin: an invocation of popular 
cinema, This is juxtaposed with what Léger called 
ture postcard in motion’ — the gil in the garden — sig- 
nifying conventional images from a saccharin cinema. The 
Celebrated looped sequence of the washerwoman enacts 
‘defamiliarisation’ of the realist image. As the spread of its 
reputation and the response of artists and film-makers 
attested, Ballet Mécanique was seen as a breakthrough — 
an avant-garde film certainly, but one which could break 
‘out of the enclave and establish its own terms of rec- 
ognition. 

IE Baller Mécanique presented a synthesis of theoretical 
and plastic possibilities, both complex and lucid, 
Duchamp’s Anémic Cinema was a cryptic episode in the 
lntter’s protracted disavowal of the art object. Between 
the semiotic richness of Baller Mécanique and the con- 
ceptual economy of Anémic Cinéma lies the most pro- 
ductive terrain of “film as film’. The story of how 
Duchamp came to make his only completed film work is 
relatively well known, He had long been interested in 
stereoscopic photography, in which a virtual image in 
relief is. produced by the viewer synthesising two 
specially-taken photographs. Around 1920 he turned his 

tention to the anaglyphic process, which uses images 
taken and viewed through a red and a gren filter to pro- 
duce the stereoscopic image. According 10 one recent wri- 
ter, this corresponded to Duchamp’ intense dislike of ‘the 
physicality, the odorous corporeaity of painting ... its 
excessive grounding inthe sensory world Stereoscopic 
images could be considered as ideal constructions, literally 
produced by the individual spectator, non-physical and 
hon-negotiable. Steeoscopy also appealed to Duchamp 
on account ofits dependence on the “forgotten science of 
perspective. At any rate, in 1925, with the help of Man 
Ray, he planned a stereoscopic film using the anaglyphic 
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principle, but they were only able to rescue a small prop- 
‘ortion of the footage from their improvised developing 
apparatus. The pro-filmic equipment was Duchamp's 
spiral-patterned Rotary Demisphere (Precision Optics) of 
1925. In the following year he used some of the series of 
Rotorelief (spiral patterns) and Revolving Spheres (with 
spirally arranged texts) to generate the material for 
Anéenic Cinéma. 

The title, like the texts on the revolving spheres, 
involves word-play: it makes a near-mirror anagram 
‘which, in effect, signals the film's basic principle of visual 
and verbal material rotating in an endless continuum. The 
texts are constructed with alliteration and puns so that 
they read ambiguously back into themselves, thus: 

‘On demande des moustiques domestiqus(demistock pour la cure 

‘fase var aoe Curae” 


Anémic Cinéma reaches out in two contradictory direc- 
tions. On the one hand, it recalls and intensifies the primal 
fascination of the projected moving image — Kyrou 
‘speaks of being hypnotised by the spiralling images; while 
‘on the other hand it abolishes naturalistic illusory space 
‘and inaugurates a purely graphic illusion, or, as Cl 
‘suggests, “a conceptual space’ of optical and linguistic 
‘games. Rather than claim Anémic Cinéma as the fore- 
runner of West Coast optical and transcendental cinema, 
itwould be more accurate to see it as the precursor of the 
conceptualstructural cinema of Sharits and Frampton, 
with its play between visual and verbal codes, 

If Duchamp is classed as an independent Dadaist, Man 
Ray must be counted one of the central figures of Dada 
‘who brought into Surrealism the ‘sense of gaiety’ that 
Duchamp valued so much, The history of Man Ray's 
involvement in fil tory of Dada 
toan‘artist’ demise, An 
expatriate American living in Paris, who had already 
worked with Duchamp in New York, Man Ray became 
known in Dada circles as a photographer and inventor of 
the “Rayogram’ (or cameraless photographic image). His 
first film was indeed mainly an extended series of Ray- 
‘ograms with unrelated camera footage interpolated. Made 
under pressure to contribute an item to the Coeur @ Barbe 
evening in 1923, which was to be the last major Dada 
event, Le Retour a la Raison was reputedly the result of 
‘one night's work. Apart from its total refusal of narrative, 
‘oreven graphic homogencity, there isa link with Eggeling 
and Richter in Man Ray's treatment of the film as pre- 
projection strip —an approach which looks forward to the 
work of Brakhage, Breer and Le Grice. Le Retour @ la 
Raison provides a striking instance of the characteristic 
Dada gesture which permits the play of automatism, 
‘chance and materials, and refuses the responsibility of 
form. 

Between Man Ray's first film and his second, André 
Breton emerged from the Paris Dada group with his con- 
‘ception of the Surrealist movement, and many former 
Dadaist, including Man Ray, followed him into Surre- 
lism. It is at this point that the ‘first’ Dada cinema gives 
‘way to a second, in which the traditional elements of rep- 
resentation and narrative become the subject of Dada 
subversion and, as Man Ray put it, the aim is deliberately 
“to try the patience of the audience’. 

Enir‘acte isthe outstanding example of this second type, 


René Clair Enoacte 1924 


along with Man Ray's Emak Bakia. Conceived by the 
indefatigable Picabia, and briliantly executed by the 
young René Clair, then working asa film reviewer, En- 
‘racte can be seen as something of a Dada anthology. It 
‘was intended to occupy the interval in a piece called 
Reliche (No Performance), given by the Swedish Ballet 
towards the end of 1924. Picabia, who appears in the film, 
along with Satie, Duchamp and many other artists and 
musicians, wrote 


‘Emrace does belive in much, nthe pleasure of living perhaps it 
firms the oy of inventing: respects nothing ones it the deste 
to burt out lauphing. for laughing thinking and working have the 
‘Sime value and are indispensable to one another 


Maintaining Dada hostility to bourgeois propriety, the 
film abounds in “bad taste’ gags, ironic reversals and allu- 
sions to popular American cinema, But above all it is 
primarily about pleasure, the pleasure of non-serious cre- 
ation and collective work. In fact, Breton — described by 
Duchamp asa man of the generation of 1920 not entirely 
free from notions of quality, composition and beauty of 
material — had already rebuked Picabia earlier in the 
‘same year for his association with the Swedish Ballet. 
But Robert Desnos, trying to keep open the links between 
Dado and Surrealism, greeted Eniracte enthusiastically, 
praising its speed, primitivism (recalling early Lumiere 
land Pathé films) and its iconoclastic celebration of ‘life’ 
over death.” 

Man Ray's second film, Emak Bakia, was financed by a 
wealthy patron in 1927 and includes both an amplification 
of Le Retour la Raison and a teasing play with narrative 
‘conventions. Towards the end there isa ttle: The Reason 
for this Extravagance’. But no explanation follows, 
instead a nonsense sequence of pseudo-narrative frus- 
trates the audience even mote, Emak Bakia is undoub- 
tedly Man Ray's most successful film and closest to the 
idea of a Dada cinema that refuses recuperation. Yet Man 
Ray has recorded the lack of enthusiasm among the Sur- 
‘realists at their first viewing, and it seems likely that they 
regarded the film as a dangerous concession to the Impre~ 
ssionist avant-garde. 

Man Ray's subsequent two films do not belong within 
Dada but rather within the history of diffused Surrealism, 
Etoile de Mer, conceived as a'cinépoeme', and based on 
‘a poem by Desnos, employs distortions of image and na 
‘ative ellipsis in a manner not unlike the later Epstein of 
La Glace trois faces. Similarly, Les Mystéres du Chateau 
de Dés bas little obvious connection with Dada, Financed 
by the Vicomte de Noailles, who offered the use of his 
modernist house at Hyétes (designed by Mallet-Stevens), 
it uses a motif provided by Mallarmé’s ‘Un coup de dés 
jamais n’abolira te hasard’ (A throw of the dice can never 
abolish chance) to link otherwise unrelated, though taste 
ful, images of the Vicomte and his houseguests at play. 
‘Once again Man Ray came close to the ‘sophistication’ of 
the Impressionists. If it points to the danger of modernism 
becoming merely modish, it is worth remembering that 
Man Ray subsequently declined the Vicomte's offer to 
finance a full-length film — on grounds of idleness — 
leaving Bunvel and Cocteau free to take up the offer; The 
results were L'Age d'Or and Le Sang d'un Pode. 

In speaking of the ‘transition’ of Dada to Surrealism itis 
important to stress that Surrealism was not primarily — 
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certainly not initially — a movement in the visual arts. Its 
founders were writers, mainly poets, and their distinctive 
position was only developed over a period of time as they 
attracted new recruits and engaged with the art world and 
the political context of the mid-twenties. Their vehement 
repudiation of all avant-gardes was based on a polemical 
contempt for bourgeois art and a corresponding hatred of 
purist aesthetics. In the case of cinema they instinctively 
attacked the Impressionist avant-garde and, in opposition, 
devised an alternative pantheon, including maverick Hol- 
lywood (Stroheim), popular French cinema (Feuillade), 
‘crazy comedy (Keaton) and, in 1928, the start of a spec- 
ifically Surrealist cinema with Un Chien Andalou. Along 
the way to this Surrealist cinema, they launched a charac- 
teristically sexist attack on Germaine Dulac for her 
alleged travesty and “feminisation’ of Artaud's scenario, 
{La Coquille tle Clergyman, while maintaining a virulent 
‘campaign of abuse against Cocteau, largely based on his 
homosexuality.” 

Yet it would be pointless to deny that the impact of 
Surrealism has been pervasive and, in many respects, 
progressive. The Surrealists effectively re-defined the 
scope of avant-garde activity, giving it a political and a 
psychoanalytic dimension.” Yet the immediate effect of 
the Surrealist counter-avant-garde was a repression of 
modernist work in favour of neo-romantic, primitivist and 
eclectic activity. In the cinema, they sought to tap the 
unconscious’ of the popular cinema; but from Un Chien 
Andalou onwards, Surrealism began to construct its own 
model of avant-garde cinema, based upon procedures of 
subversion, rupture and the dysfunction of dominant nar- 
rative cinema, At a later stage this phase of Surrealist 
practice became, in its turn, a model for avant-garde 
‘cinema in the United States — although influenced by 
Cocteau as much as by Bunvel. 

In the final analysis, Surrealism destroyed one con- 
ception of avant-garde activity and irrevocably altered the 
terms on which any future avant-garde would emerge. 
‘When present day apologists for Surrealism argue for the 
movement's distinctness from other contemporary 
avant-garde currents, they are ignoring the extent to 
which Surrealism has imposed its programme on all sub- 
sequent avant-gardes. Asa result ofthe Surrealist approp- 
tiation of the history of avant-garde activity, there i 
“obligation to reassess all received histories of the avant 
garde. There is also an urgent need to study the semiotic 
impact of Surrealist aesthetics: in terms of intertextuality, 
the place of the unconscious in the production and reading 
of art, and the location of the modernist text in a social 
and political arena.” The legacy of Surrealism 
‘important to be left in the hands of latter-day surre 
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Eisenstein, Vertov and the Formal Film 


Peter Weibel 


“I-do not believe in things, I believe only in their relation- 
ships’ (Georges Braque) 


If, as according to Wilhelm von Humboldt, a central prob- 
Jem in linguistics is “the connection between sound and 
meaning’, one could paraphrase and say that in terms of 
the study of film-language precisely every co-ordination 
of image and image — and since the sound-flm, of sound 
too — is central problem, made all the more acute in 

cinematographic images seem to belong much more 
to the realm of things’ than to the realm of ‘signs. A 
guitar on the cinema sereen is automatically accorded 
‘much less right to free formal transformation than, for 
example, on a Cubist canvas, “The word as such’ of the 
Russian Fut 1s, Marinett’s ‘Word in Freedom’, 
the indepe visual signs of Malevich, already existed when 
filmic images were still bound up with objects. The dual 
nature ofthe linguistic) sign anchored between signatum 
and denotatum, has clouded the discussion of film lan- 
guage, For itis precisely in the case of film that one can 
state that alongside signs (whose function is to describe 
things), there are also things which can be used as sign. "It 
is precisely that (optical and acoustic) thing. which is 

formed into a sign, that constitutes the material 
specific to the cinema.’ The Russian Formalists Tynianov 
and Jakobson showed how every phenomenon in the 
‘world is transformed on the seen into a sign (just as the 
sign is the material of all art). One can immediately 
observe the inadequacy of contemporary discussions of 
realism: does the cinema operate with things or with 
signs? 

"The semiotic status of cinematographic principles was 
stressed by Kuleshov: "A shot must be treated like a sign, 
like a letter’. It is to Kuleshov that we owe the famous 
experiment whereby one and the same shot assumed dif- 
{erent meanings according to its co-ordination with differ- 
ent preceding and succeeding shots. Meaning is produced 
not by the so-called real expression on a face, since the 
same face could assume different meanings, but by dffer- 
‘ent syntactical connections. It was Vertov who, ofall the 
Russian film-makers, most clearly recognised these con- 
nections between signans, signatum, and denotatum and 
is, im the ease of both his films and his writings. of direct 
and remarkable significance for the formal film. A stupid 
and naive political interpretation and flawed formal read- 
‘ngs! have led to a situation where Vertov's true achieve- 
‘ment in terms of the development of cinematography 
remains undiscovered, and the date of the beginnings of 
the development of formal film has been retarded’. The 


decisive step forward from Eisenstein’s montage theory 
can be located in Vertov's theory of frame-sequence 
(1929) when he speaks of ‘organising elements of film 
(frames) into a sequence (phrase). 

Eisenstein's montage theory is more literary and thea 
rical than is usually realised. The expression ‘montage’ 
itself comes directly from the theatre. In issue No. 3 of the 
journal Lef (1923), Eisenstein published the sum total of 
his theatrical experience under 
Attractions’, the theory of an aggressive theatre mixing 
and assembling together different ‘realities’ (fiction and 
actuality) and media (film and theatre). Out of the con- 
‘cept of 'mise-en-scéne’, “an interrelation between people 
in action’, he produced the concept, ‘mise-en-cadre’, “the 
pictorial Compositon of mutually dependent frames into a 
montage sequence’. These ‘transitions from frame to 
frame’ appeared to Eisenstein ‘as a logical way out from 
the threat of the dead end of mise-en-scéne’, They were 
filmic concepts, seen as a further development (and solu~ 
tion) of theatrical theories, whose first outcome is the 
parallel montage’ in Strike (1924-5). Eisenstein assem- 
bies his shots and scenes according to the model of the 
literary metaphor and acknowledges his source in 
Flaubert, With the help of dissolves, he presents 
analogies between spies and animals such as an owl, a fox 
land a monkey. The factory-owner contentedly squeezes 
Jemon — cut to a police-horse threatening a striking 
‘worker. In the famous scene where Eisenstein edits the 
shooting of the strikers in parallel with the slaughter of an 
‘ox, he has spoken of a ‘plastic figure of speech which 
‘comes close to the verbal image “Bloody cemetery".” To 
the notion of “parallel montage’, he adds in 1923 the 
notion of the ‘montage of oppositions, regarding this as a 
‘more visual concept, citing as examples “graphic conflict, 
conflict between planes, volumes, the conflict between 
light-tones, conflict in tempo, ... etc.” (e.g, the Odessa 
Steps sequence in Battleship Potemkin). Conventional 
film language, he wrote, is all too “characterised by the 
‘exaggerated use of tropes and primitive metaphors, in the 
formation of simple concepts as a process of contrast 
(montage of oppositions)’. With “dialectical montage’ (cf 
‘October (1927)) montage becomes ‘a means of speech, 
‘method of unfolding thoughts through the particular form 
of film language and of filmic expression’. "The individual 
parts of what is represented’ should be “unified into a 
generalised picture’ (the unity of opposites conforming to 
an ideology). For example a sleeping, awakening, and 
standing lion are assembled into a lion starting to its feet, 
‘or the physical demeanour of Kerensky with China figures 
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‘of Napoleon, religious figures, inter-tiles, etc. Whilst 
Eisenstein isin general only refining earlier methods, his 
conception of montage for the first time embraces all ele- 
ments of the film-work, so that the film as a whole is 
structured and composed as a montage-image. Where in 
earlier films only two or, possibly, three elements (scenes, 
images, sound) are related to each other, charging cach 
‘other mutually with meaning, here the idea is born — 
even if not fully worked out — of relating all the parts of a 
film to each other. The most cinematographic method 
suggested, and the most complex technically, is 
“polyphonic montage’, which realises in small part this 
‘concept since it operates in terms of the perpetual atera- 
tion of the relationships between the individual element 
and the displacements of meaning which result from them. 
‘The rain procession in Old and New"(The General Line) 
(1928/9) is a precise example. To a defined sequence of 
shots now are added, former shots recur, three of four are 
repeated, achieving a self-displacing system of inter- 
dependencies. Eisenstein for the first time attains the goal 
which he set himself, viz. ‘a weaving together of human 
‘being and environment following the principle of the Cub- 
ists’ (ef. Braque's epigram at the head of this essay). [fone 
were able to characterise parallel montage abstractly it 
‘would be something like this: AA’ AA’ AA’... (an 
iternation of similarity), and the montage of oppositions 
thus: ABABAB . .. (a succession of opposites) then one 
could characterise polyphonic montage something like 
this; ABABCACABACADABCBACBDABCD .... (3 
sequence of recurring and new elements, with changing 
tionships among them), that is to say. the meaning of 
the images is defined through their relationships with one 
another. Together with the idea of structuring film 
through montage as a whole this isthe essential fruit of 
isenstein’s five years of development between 1924 and 
1929, The literary-theatrical point of departure did not 
recognise (or rather repeated) the problem, of how the 
film-maker should articulate meanings. Montage operated 
‘with shots which were rooted in objective thinking, with 
the image as episode.* The decisive shift came when Ver- 
toy radically deepened the coneept of montage, in terms 
of a concentration upon individual frames, instead of con- 
centration on the interrelation between the camera's sub- 
ject and the shot sequences, 


Vertov's Film Writing, 


‘The fragmentation of space and time, of objects and 
actions, through close-ups, medium shots, long-shots, 
‘and through editing belong to the earliest purely 
cinematographic techniques, and with a few additions they 
still have currency in present-day narrative cinema, for 
they are basic methods of changing things into signs. “The 
Kino owes close-ups and the rapid succession of images to 
the mise-en-seéne of the American Pinkerton film.’ Ver- 
tov who, unlike Eisenstein, was less interested in the 
theatrical aspects of film-making saw the psychological as 
a hindrance to a close association with the machine’.The 
Poetry of Machines’ was his goal, and film was the finest 
‘of machines. In 1922 in the We Manifesto he wrote: From 
time to time we exclude the object “human being” from 
the shots in a film... (and) we discover the souls of the 
‘machines.” Hence in terms of his art he searched for ‘the 
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essential cement of its technique’, and spoke of “film 
uration, the type of movement, the system of co- 
cordination in the image-track, ete” He formulated an 
axiom of the formal film: “The material — the artistic 
clements of motion — are the intervals (the transition 
from one movement to another). but not motion itself 
They (the intervals) also direct the action towards a kine- 
tic resolution. The organisation of motion is the organisa- 
tion of its elements, that is to say of the intervals within a 
phrase. The work is constructed on the basis of the 
Phrases, just as the phrase is also constructed out of the 
intervals in the movement’. Iti uncanny that he defines 
so precisely that itis not the frame, but the interval bet- 
ween two frames which is the important element of the 
aticulation of meaning. The grouping of such units of 
caning (of such units of articulation), forms a phrase. 
Vertov has tured aside from the most fundamental illu- 
sion of film, the illusion of movement, and has forged 
ahcad with the notion of the pure materiality of film, 
thereby conclusively defining certain semantic problems 
In 1935 he wrote in his journal’: “A quite different task 
confronts you, ifthe subjects complex and f you can only 
use individual frames for its construction which, ranged 
alongside each other, are no more than letters of the 
alphabet. You must form words out ofthe letters, phrases 
‘out of the words, and articles, sketches and poems, and 30 
‘on out of the phrases. This is no longer montage, but film 
Writing! This i the art of writing with film-frames, Here 
wwe encounter a high form of the organisation of film- 
‘material The frames come together into an organic inter- 
relation, ate united under the same conditions, form a 
collective body, laying bare an overflow of energy’ 

This quest for the Kinogram’ occurted not only in the 
interests of creating a film alphabet, but to show reality” 
‘Vertov poses the problem (and good artists are invariably 
posers and solvers of problems) "how can one s0 Cut up, s0 
arrange. so combine individual picces of truth, that every 
sentence assembled, and the work as a whole, shows us 
the truth?” The question is not only one of the theory of 
the articulation of meanings. but also concerns the truth of 
this meaning. The assembled frames should make truthful 
statements about reality. Thus he denies actors, hides his 
‘camera, negates mise-en-scéne, He wants the pure and 
unmanipulated factual. This yearning for the factual 
however, i in conflict with film-writing, While Vertov 
continually stresses the mechanisms of the film machine. 
the analytic operation through the montage of interval. in 
1 word the sign-character of cinematographic images. he 
continues to believe that its possible to photograph life in 
the raw, and not to alter reality when he comes across it 
with his camera. "We leave the film studio for life, that 
‘maclstrom of colliding phenomena when everything is real 

‘You enter the whitlpool with your movie camera, and 
life goes ... You must adapt yourself so that your work 
‘does not interfere with others. This profound contradic 
tion is also evident in Vertov's own chosen terms for his 
films: “poetic documentary’, For poetry distinguishes 
itself for example, from novels or descriptive prose in that 
it focuses attention upon the verbal medium, the inherent 
laws of language itself. As in prose where verbal techni: 
«ques recede into the background in favour of the content, 
so in documentary film-makers aim to present reality 
unaffected by the mechanisms of the techique of represen- 
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tation. Yet without manifestly admitting to it, Vertov 
always gave poetry pre-eminence. Simple phenomenolog- 
ical observation would not release the truth about reality. 
In this respect he had to call his truth *Kino-Truth’ 
(Kinopravda), namely truth presented through the means 
Of film technique, through means of montage, and of the 
intervals between frames and so on. His truth took shape 
not through mere shooting, but through the specific pro- 
cesses of the medium. Moreover he himself knows that 
reality does not simply consist of the visible. It is omly the 
alliance of poetry and analysis which articulates reality. 
‘That is why, as he puts it: Mayakovsky is the Kino-Eye 
(Kinoglas). He sees, the eye does not see.’ Put another 
way: observed reality alone does not constitute images of 
‘truth, without the intervention of the Kino-Eye, the ‘real- 
ity of the medium’, which sees more. For a contemporary 
‘observer, many of Vertov’s so-called truths seem to reflect 
not the reality of the times but their ideology and the 
processes and operations by which he sought to articulate 
his ‘truths’. 


Vertov's ‘media reality’ is the “dictatorship of the fact, 
‘which has been adopted as the dictatorship of the sign, so 
frequently object and sign, the factual, and the formal 
coincide, In the Lenin Kinopravda (1925) ‘a metre of 
black leader sd in before the funeral procession of 
the people at Lenin's grave. The death of Lenin was pre- 
pared by trick-shots in the style of the absolute film (ani- 
mated abstract figures, etc.), A clear exemplification of 
the fact that Vertov does not represent reality, but con- 
structs an image of reality with the help of the film 
‘medium, can be seen from the fact that the same shots 
appear with different meanings in different films. A train 
‘on which negroes are perched serves in one episode of 
Kinopravda as an illustration of colonial domination. The 
‘same shot in One Sixth of the Earth (1926) stands for the 
iendly international relations of the Soviet Union, etc. It 
‘not for nothing that this recalls the Kuleshov experi- 
ment. If Vertov were indeed concerned with the factual, 
50 to speak, authenticity of shots, each shot could only 
have a constant and defined historical meaning. But 
clearly Vertov uses the shot like words, and as these 
assume new meanings in connection with each oher his 
shots become a variable (symbol). They are the alphabet 
‘of film language, with which he produces numerous mes- 
‘sages. In this he shuns no technical process. For instance, a 
printing technique demonstrates the power and might of 
the working class: at the top of an image split in two can 
be seen a worker with a hammer, below, the summit of a 
‘mountain, $0 that the impression is produced of a gigantic 
‘man hammering on the globe of the earth; in The Eleventh 
1927-8, through a montage of closely spaced explosions 
the impression is given of a ‘permanent explosion’. 
Equally distant from reality are also scenes in Three Songs 
for Lenin (1934) showing Eskimos gazing longingly atthe 
‘sea; the spectator finally discovers that they been waiting 
for the steamer with the record “Lenin himself 
‘All these contradictions only arise if one considers Ver- 
tov's film from the two perspectives which he himself 
proposed, the factual and the filmogram. These contradic- 
tions are however of an ideological nature, and disappear 
if one leaves aside Vertov's political aspirations and con- 
centrates on Vertov's working practice. Then, one can see 
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that in each passage from thing to sign, which as we have 
seen is the nature of film, his point of departure was not 
“reality but the material of film. By analysis of individual 
frames ofthe given and created film material, according to 
various parameters such as type and direction of move- 
iment, speed, tonal valve, etc., he explored all possible 
semantic aspects and constructed from them his intended 
communication on the subject of reality’. He created a 
reality which only existed in the medium, a‘media reality” 
clearly different from the perceptible world. In that he 
repeatedly introduced the operative elements of film — 
such as camera, lens, cameramen, ete. — into the image 
itself, or showed the film on the editing bench and as 
film-within-film inthe cinema (Man with a Movie Camera 
1929), he wanted not only to demonstrate the material 
and constructed nature of film, but also the reality con- 
structed by it. If in the beginning he still hoped that “hi 
‘work did not interfere with others’, he now shows how the 
‘camera alters reality: workers approach in the foreground 
‘with a barrow, suddenly they are walking to the side. In 
the next shot we see why, the man with the movie camera 
‘was lying on the ground, and the workers moved to avoid 
him. Or one sees a lens, which is turned until it goes out of 
focus, then one sees weeds which go out of focus. The 
“apparatus of representation is not without influence upon 
the object being represented, the link between signans 
and signatum is not accidental, it influences the 
enotatum. Those self-reflective flim-sequences, whose 
relevance is perhaps only being understood tod 
hhow the thoughts and attitudes of an 


‘The consideration of reality or the medium (its material 
and construction) is also a reflection upon the construc- 
tion of every other reality 

In his second masterpiece, The Donbass Symphony 
(1930), Vertov put into practice his theory of the "Radio 
Ear’ (analogous to the Kino-Ee), developed since his last 
Kinopravda episode, the Radio-Kinopravda (1925). By 
applying the same procedures which he had developed 
from his frame-sequences, to sound-sequences which he 
composed. synchronously’ or contrapuntally with the 
jimage-sequences, he obtained complete sound-image 
Sequences. He created a complete sound-image alphabet, 
in which both sounds and the manupulation of the frame 
determined the sense of a filmic unit. Vertov's working 
notes as published here (and not generally known) 
demonstrate how he anticipated, exactly, the methods and 
procedures of serial or structural film, and how far he 
distanced himself from the documentary aesthetic he had 
‘once postulated. An acquaintance with the levels of for- 
mal film already reached by Vertov leads to an under- 
standing of the experiments made in the last 1 years by a 
younger generation, who have researched much deeper 
{nto the material nature of film and its components, and 
have explored more fully the differences between pefcep- 
tibile reality and media reality (or rather, its intrinsic laws, 
in the process of abandoning the syntactic level of the 
separation between signans,signatum, and denotatum in 
favour of a semantic and pragmatic level). Many worthless 
polemics and ideological stances could have been avoided 
if film critics and makers had clearly understood Vertov 
lesson. By creating a film language, that isto say a poss 
bility of articulating meaning in a manner specific to film, 


hereby the truth-content of the messages may seem 
abious in contrast to the validity of the language created 
= Vertov belongs among the essential founders and 
ampions of the formal film — and that is what is essen- 
al about him. 


Translated by Phillip Drummond 


rig Vertow Man with Movie Camera 1929 
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The Other Avant-gardes 


Deke Dusinberre 


[As one casts back, again, over the history of formal 
experimentation in ‘film, the international scope of that 
activity during the 1920s and "30s assumes increasing sig- 
nificance. The broadly interational and eclectic nature of 
the ‘avant-garde’ is often obscured by a tendency to 
restrict attention to the artistic capitals of France, Ger- 
‘many, and the Soviet Union; the less-well documented 
activity of film-makers elsewhere thus slips through the 
igged net of history, along with an understanding of the 
unifying role played by the “progressive aspiration’ which 
subtended most formal innovation. The progressive aspi- 
ration that the cinema would actively participate in the 
desperately-needed renovation of the world (and not 
accept relegation to either the art museums or the enter- 
tainment palaces) obviously varied in degree and goal 
(om reformist to revolutionary) as well as formal 
strategy but nevertheless lent a spitit of unity among those 
‘who anticipated a. progressive intervention from the 
cinema. A brief look atthe film activity in countries like 
England, Poland, the Netherlands and Belgium, will rein- 
force the international aspect of formal experimentation 
and will point to parallels between 
approaches labelled as ‘absolute’, “cubist 
even “documentary film. A major factor in the historical 
‘oversight of this work i, of course, the capriciousness of 
print preservation; very few of the films exist. What does 
‘exist is the written documentation on the films, and our 
View of history will subsequently be inflected theough the 
<ritcism and theory rather than the films themselves. This 
is not as great a misrepresentation as might first appear, 
since in many cases the theory about new forms in film 
preceded or even substituted (in dificult production situa- 
tions) for the films themselves. 

In England during that period, for example, radical 
formal experiment was championed by several. small 
periodicals, which in turn cultivated a small but active 
‘group of film-makers, who were subsequently over- 
whelmed (historically) by the documentary movement 
fostered by John Grierson.’ The initial focal point for 
avant-garde film activity was the film review Close-Up. 
which commenced publication in July 1927 under the 
editorship of Kenneth Macpherson and Winifted Bryher. 
Edited from London and from Switzerland, Close-Up 
immediately acquired international reputation and, in 
conjunction with the exhibition work of The Film Society, 
established London as the site of an intellectual approach 
to film form. Close-up concentrated its film criticism on 
assaults on Hollywood "mediocrty’ and support for UFA 
‘and Soviet ‘art’ films, occasionally covering what it 


described as ‘cine-poems' as well as documenting the 
‘work of the well-known French surrealists and the less- 
‘organised activities of independents like the Belgians 
‘Charles Dekeukeleite and Gussy Lauwson and major 
individual figures like Eggcling, Richter, Ruttmann, and 
Lye. It also noted the formation of avant-garde produc- 
tion groups like 'Neo-films’ in Paris (under Cavalcanti) 
and "Excentric Films’ in America (Herman Weinberg and 
Robert van Rosen). The magazine similarly encouraged 
the production of cine-poems and abstract films in Eny 

land, such as the poet H.D.’s attempt to make the ‘first 
free verse [film] poem’, Wing Beat, in 1927. It is unclear 
whether the film was ever completed; the lack of any trace 
‘of the film today and of any review of it at the time have 
Jed me to assume that it was not. However, Oswell Blakes- 
ton, a film-maker and critic associated with Close-Up, 
recollected in an interview? that the film was in fact 
finished and that Close-Up's subsequent silence was due 
to an obscure embarrassment, either between H.D. and 
Macpherson or over the film itself. At any rate, no other 
record of the film's completion or sereening has yet come 
to light. Blakeston himself had more success and made / 
Do Like to Be Beside the Seaside (1927), with H.D. and 
‘others as players, as something of a spoof on the pretenti- 
‘ousness of intellectual’ film criticism. Described by a con= 
temporary reviewer as... a brilliant and amusing com- 
‘mentary on the technical devices of many well-known 
producers of films’ (Dulac, Man Ray, Leni, Dreyer, and 
Eisenstein are subsequently cited), it was contrived 
around’ an airy tread of story’ involving a typist;? Blakes- 
ton advises that the only print of it was destroyed by fire 
during the second world war. Blakeston also worked 
closely with the photographer Francis Bruguiére, and in 
1930 the two completed Light Rhythms, a totally abstract 
film. Pure’ in conception, the five-minute film represents 
4 radical statement in film aesthetics, ... in which the 
material consisted of static designs in cut paper over which 
‘various intensities of light were moved. The appeal of the 
film lay in the changing light values, which were revealed 
by the cut paper patterns.” A look at the graphic ‘score’ 
detailing the light movements reveals five Sections or 
‘movements’, each with six sequences; the symmetry and 
dynamism evoke the patterned structures of Eggeling or 
pethaps Richter, while sills suggest a more complex su 
face of light and shadow than is offered in either Diagonal 
‘Symphony or the Rhythmus series.* In addition, the musi- 
‘al score by Jack Ellt, who was later to work with Len 
Lye, was composed to enhance the sensation of progres- 
sion and permutation. 
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‘This was successful enough to enable them to find 
sponsor, the Empire Marketing Board, for their next film, 
completed in 1931. Entirely abstract and again involving 
the movement of light and shapes, the short film eventu- 
ally delivered a lettered message: “Empire Buyers are 
Empire Builders.” Blakeston defended the advertising 
efficacy of such an approach with the comment that 
through such abstraction “the screen (was) used as the 
ultimate nerve end.’ He also optimistically assessed the 
cteative and economic potential for film-makers: *... an 
experimental approach can only be found in the new pos- 
sibility of the advertising film. Indeed, the advertising film 
provides an economic basis for all pioneer work at the 
‘moment.* 

Yet its Len Lye who is generally credited with demons- 
trating the feasibility of formal experimentation in an 
advertising context when he convinced Grierson to use his 
‘masterful Colour Box as a GPO promotional film in 1935, 
It (oo was an abstract film which concluded with a lettered 
message (use parcel post’), but in Colour Box Lye 
painted in colours directly on to the film-srip rather than 
animating images photographically frame-by-frame. The 
result was an immediacy and freshness of rhythm and col- 
our and permutation which awarded the film its deserved 
Teputation as one of the finest avant-garde films of the 
1930s. Lye went on to explore colour and animation tech- 
niques in nine films completed before the war, most of 
them under the auspices of the GPO Film Unit (Lye’s very 
first film, Tusalava, a straightforward animation of 
“aboriginal shapes’, had been completed by 1929 with film 
stock contributed by members of The Film Society) but 
several of them for commercial sponsors, such as Birth of 
4@ Robot (1936, Shell-Mex) and Colour Flight (1937, 
Imperial Airways). Lye has earned his reputation as a 
significant avant-garde film-maker on the strength of films 

like Rainbow Dance (1936) and Trade Tattoo (1937) and 
‘om his atitude to the expressive qualities of colour, which 
igured much of the personal American cinema of the 
"40s and’"S0s (e.g., Lye wrote in the mid-'30s, with only a 
litle irony: “I myself am not a technician and designate 
myself as a colour playboy intent on my contact with real- 
ity to supply it with a mental aphrodisiac just for the sake 
‘of what happens... the subtleties of mind content 
invested in beauty."). But it should be stressed that Lye 
And his fellow-animator at the GPO, Norman McLaren, 
‘were by no means the first or only film-makers working in 
this area. Their association with the GPO meant that the 
films were more widely distributed and exhibited, that 
their films would be preserved by a state institution, and 
that they would inevitably figure in histories of the GPO 
Film Unit itself, thus contributing to the misleading 
impression that they were the only radical formal 
innovators in England in the 1930s, 

Meanwhile, Close-Up's editor, Kenneth Macpherson, 
had completed two films Monkey's Moon (1928) and the 
ambitious psychoanalytic drama Borderline (1930) 
neither of them very successful in terms of critical 
response. In its own critical activity, the magazine became 
increasingly devoted to the work of European directors 
lured to Hollywood in the early '30s, and its sympathy for 
the avant-garde waned accordingly. Close-Up folded at 
the end of 1933, but not before its role as the “voice of the 
avant-garde’ had been usurped in the spring of that year 
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With the publication of Film by B. Vivian Braun. With the 
next issue, the quarterly became Film Art and continued 
publication, somewhat irregularly, into 1937. While under 
Braun's direction, Film Art's masthead proclaimed itself 
as the ‘international review of advance-guard cinema’ 
The magazine's tenure is perhaps most notable for its 
cfforts to co-ordinate production and exhibition with the 
criticism it offered. Braun, ike Macpherson, understood 
that critical intervention was only part of his role in the 
avant-garde and he completed several films, one of which, 
Beyond This Open Road, was screened by The Film Soci- 
ety in November 1934. Made with Irene Nicholson, then 
an assistant editor of Film Arr, it was a “symphonic treat- 
ment of the open ait’. The programme notes to The Film 
Society performance offer a laconic description of the 
film's production: “This silent film was made in thirteen 
days and shot with a hand camera. The director was given 
‘waste material amounting in all to 1500 feet, out of which 


Unit for the production of Specialist Films’ and 18 months 
later listed five films for distribution (three credited 
Braun, with Beyond This Open Road distributed in a 
sound verson). Additional films were made under the 
magazine's aegis, such as Nicholson's Ephemeral, a 
seven-minute film poem of light and passing time’, and a 
mathematically abstract film by Robert Fairthorne (also a 


film theorist) and Brian Salt designed to visually demons- 
0 ofits title, X +X = 0. 

In the mid-'30s, then, there was still a high level of 
energy surrounding arde film, which yielded some 
Solid accomplishments. Unfortunately, some of this 
energy was siphoned off into personal disputes; Nicholson 
assumed the editorship of Film Art in 1936 when Braun 
left to launch the rival New Cinema and animosity bet- 
‘ween the two camps is evident. New Cinema published 
‘only one issue, and Film Art ceased publication in 1937. 
Nevertheless, by that date there had been references in 
these magazines to 20 avant-garde films made by 12 
film-makers outside the aegis of the GPO Film Unit 
‘Although itis impossible to assess the merits of this work 
(almost none of the films is extant) itis obvious that the 

ituation in England was healthier and far richer than is 
generally acknowledged, particularly when one adds the 
commercial and GPO sponsored film of Lye and MeLa- 

It should be stressed here that the GPO did not pose a 
threat to the avant-garde in the '30s, nor was it perceived 
48 an antagonist. Quite the contrary. The Film Unit was 
‘on the upswing during those years, and the opportunity to 
work with a relative degree of freedom in form and con- 
tent attracted a wide range of artists (Jennings, Cold- 
stream, Britten, Auden) who shared the aspiration for 
progressive social intervention through the cinema. Arti- 
cles in Close-Up, Film Ar, and New Cinema cited the 
‘work of the Film Unit as exemplary, and attempted to 
incorporate certain films into the avant-garde canon by 
stressing the experimental nature of certain techniques 
Within the ‘documentary’ tradition, such as the use of 
sound in Coalface. The critical goal of the avant-garde 
apologists was to establish the need for a new visual and 
aural language in order for the cinema to fulfil its progres- 


sive potential. This attitude waned, however, and the Film 
Unit style became more exclusively “realistic in an 
‘unproblematic and transparent way. Those interested in 
formal experimentation were subsequently relegated to 
the margins of history; Lye and McLaren were accommo- 
dated as eccentric insiders, and the outsiders were simply 
forgotten. That disappearance from history was facilitated 
by thé fact that avant-garde film-makers in London in the 
"30s had no other base or context — the absence of an 
intimate relationship withe other fine arts is stil 
sharp contrast to the situation in Paris, for instance, mod 
cernist artists in London felt little allegiance to th 


important artists: Barbara Hepworth, Ben Nicholson, 
Henry Moore, Edward Wadsworth, Paul Nash, Frances 
Hodgkins, and Edward Burra, was committed to the 
“expression of a truly contemporary spirit’ but does not 
appear to have considered cinema as part of that contem- 
porary spirit. The English avant-garde cinema of the "30s 
simply remained outside of the modernist movement in 
fine arts, and was eventually banished by the ‘realist’ 
aspect of the documentary film movement. 


In Poland, on the other hand, avant-garde film-making. 
‘during the 1920s and "30s was closely identified with sev- 
eral fine art groups and activities. In his article on ‘The 
Nascence of the Polish Experimental Film’, Janusz Zag- 
rodski clearly establishes the connection between con- 
structivist aesthetics and the development of an avant- 
‘garde film culture. “The constructivists' conception of a 
work of art is an expression of the latest attainments of 
‘contemporary science and technique opened up areas as 
yet inaccessible to artists. The painters and sculptors who 


Contributed dynamic and kinetic forms to art... saw in 
film a way to tackle many problems which had been consi- 
dered insoluble.”* Mieczyslaw Szezuka, a member of the 


constructivist group “Blok’, tested this theory early in 
1924 when he elaborated an abstract film concerned with 
shifting relationships between hand-drawn geometrical 
shapes and lines. The extant designs for the film show the 
‘strong influence of German Bauhaus aesthetics in general, 
and of Viking Eggeling’s work in particular, Szczuka 
would have leamed of these developments from art 
periodicals of the time, and in December of 1924 pub- 
lished his own scenario in the magazine Blok, which reads, 
in part: “Movement as a change in place: the coming and 
going, but not changing, of geometrical forms. The 
dynamics of forms: reduction or enlargement of forms, 
transformations of forms, the disintegration or construc- 
tion of forms. Szczuka began another film in 1925 enti- 
tled He Killed, You Killed, 1 Killed in which typographical 
‘signs (letters and words) were juxtaposed and recombin 
in graphic presentation to produce a series of changing 
meanings and experiences. The film unfortunately 
remained incomplete at Szczuka's untimely death in 1927 

‘The ‘Praesens’ group, based in Warsaw and composed 
‘of painters, sculptors, and architects, also promoted prog- 
‘essve ideas in film form by organising occasional screen- 
ings, publishing statements on film in their monthly 
Periodical, and most concretely through the work of a 
young architectural student associated with the group, 
‘Stefan Themerson. With Franciszka Themerson he made 
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Franciska and Stefan Themerson Europa 1932 
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‘The Pharmacy in 1930, in which they developed an ani- 
‘mation technique to mimic the effect of photograms. A 
‘camera was fixed to a stand below a piece of glass covered 
with tracing paper, above which were several moveable 
light sources. Objects placed on the paper would register 
the outline of their shape when seen (and photographed) 
from below; that outline could of course be manipulated 
in an infinite variety of ways through manipulation of the 
lighting. Filmed images recorded thus and projected in 
negative looked very much like photograms, and The 
Pharmacy was a short film which utilised apothecary's 
‘objects to produce abstract images projected both in posi- 
tive and negative. Following some experiments in photo- 
‘montage, the Themersons made a film version of Anatol 
‘Stern's anti-war poem “Europa’ in 1932. This was very 
well received at its premiére screening in a programme 
organised by ‘Praesens’ on 22 January 1933, which also 
included films by Hans Richter and Joris Ivens. The 12+ 
‘minute Europa, which was unfortunately lost during the 
‘war, apparently combined the best elements of photomon- 
tage and cinemontage, offering vivid images in shifting 
tempos and striking contrasts to construct a portrait of 
Europe, obsessed with consumption and violence, heading 
toward destruction 

Another avant-garde film had a successful reception 
that year, in Cracow. Jalu Kurek, editor of the periodical 
Linia (Line’) which was loosely affiliated with an avant= 
{garde association of poets, painters and sculptors known 
‘asar’, made the abstract OR (Obliczenia Rhtmiczne = 
Rhythmic Calculations) in which two apparently unre- 
lated visual sequences were forged into a unity through 
uniform rhythm and complementary composition, Mean= 
while, the art editor of Linia, Kosimiers Podsadecki, 
organised the Studio of Polish Avant-garde Film in 
Cracow in 1932 with a colleague named Janusz Brzeski 
Significantly, Brzeski and Podsadecki had 
influential exhibition of avar 
Cracow in March 1931, which included work by Man Ray, 
Moholy-Nagy. and Hans Richter. Podsadecki and Brzeski 
produced their own photomontages. attracted perhaps by 
the fact that photomontage techniques in addition to the 
status as a transition between a static image and cinematic 
‘montage suggested a link between the formalist strategies 
ff the constructivist movement and the contextual con- 
‘cerns of the surrealist movement. It is conceivable that 
their film Beton (‘concrete’ in German) also attempted 10 
link those concerns; while the film reportedly used an 
actor (Podsadecki himself) to present an image of human 
alicnation amidst the technology of the city.’ Podsadecki's 
theoretical writing stressed the abstract aspect of the pure 
moving image and his article entitled “We Need the Abs- 
tract Film’ discussed the need for a new vision of the 
object 

‘Somewhat surprisingly, the Themersons (then in War- 
saw) do not recall having been aware of the activities in 
‘Cracow; that, and the absence of any further film work in 
Cracow, suggests that its impact was rather localised. The 
‘Themersons, however, did continue to make films in addi- 
tion to their other work with photomontage, painting 
(Franciszka), and literature (Stefan). In 1935 they were 
‘commissioned to make a short film for a glass manufac- 
turer, which resulted in Musical Moment, involving 
‘dynamic montage of photogram-like images of glassware 


‘The same year saw the production of a film financed by a 
‘government social services agency on the topic of electri- 
«al safety, titled Short Circuit. The increased possibilities 
of film-making through sponsorship led to he founding of 
‘the Polish Film-makers’ Co-operative by the Themersons 
in 1935. The fourteen members of the Co-op were avail- 
able to assist one another in various aspects of any given 
film project, and included individuals like the composer 
Lutoslawski as well as committed film-makers like Alex- 
ander Ford. In an effort to promote distribution of their 
work, the Co-op was affiliated with the major short film 
distribution service in Poland, but “philosophical differ- 
ences’ mitigated against effective support from the dis- 
tribution agency and the film-makers were generally 100 
busy to handle distribution themselves. 

In 1936, the Themersons travelled to London and Paris. 
In London they met Moholy-Nagy and were impressed by 
his Black-White-Grey, and were also introduced to the 
work of the GPO by Grierson himself. They returned to 
Warsaw with a programme of films from London (and 
‘another from Paris) comprised of Moholy’s film plus four 
Gricrson-produced films (Song of Ceylon, Night Mail, 
Coalface, and Colour Box.) The Themersons publishes 
two issues of a magazine The Ariatic Film to coincide 
those screenings in 1937. In addition to articles on the 
films in the programmes, The Artistic Flm contained local 
film-making news and information on the Co-operative. 
‘The Themersons meanwhile produced another film, The 
Adventure of a Good Citizen, a farce involving citizens 
‘who insist on ‘walking backwards’ (instead of marching 
forward), Asked about the relationship between the for- 
‘mal concerns of their films and political attitudes of that 
period, Stefan Themerson recently commented that they 
sonsidered thi forms were revolutionary’ and that 
‘they thus concentrated primarily on a formal interrogation 
‘of the medium. Clearly, though, there was some correl 
tion between a progressive aspiration and formal innova- 
tion, and it is interesting to note that the radical formalist 
Szczuka was a member of the Polish Communist Party, 
and that the Co-operative included progressive documen- 
tary film-makers like Alexander Ford, who made 
documentaries on the neglected ‘boat people’ of the Vis- 
tula and on the Spanish Civil War, But the outbreak of the 
second world war obviously ended artistic experiment in 
Poland; the Co-op dispersed. The Themersons. who had 
moved to the more stimulating environment of Paris in 
1938, managed to emigrate to London (where they still 
reside) and completed two more films (Calling Mr. Smith, 
1943, and The Eye, The Ear, 194S) under the auspices of 
the Polish Film Unit. 


In light of the progressive aspiration for cinema which 
prevailed among film-makers and theoreticians in the 
1920s and*30s, itis worth reviewing some activities which 
‘might be considered marginal to an avant-garde film tradi- 
tion. The painter and theoretician of neo-plasticism, Theo 
‘van Doesburg, for example, never made a film of his own, 
but he argued strongly for the production of such films in 
the Netherlands. In the early "20s, van Doesburg prom- 
ted the idea of abstract film through his influential 
periodical De Sti, discussing the work of Richter and 
Eggeting in ‘overcoming the static nature of painting 
through the dynamism of film techniques’ and even sug- 


ested that ‘as Germany i 10 poor to exploit this form of 
art commercially, another country (Holland's strong cur- 
rency makes it the right one) must industrially, and there- 
fore financially, make possible a Bayreuth ofthe new film 
culture. It was also van Doesburg who declared that film 
ofthe future would offer"the artistic solution of the static 
‘and dynamic’, that polarity which so occupied the neo- 
plasticists and the constructivist. If the prophecy of a 
cinematic Bayreuth in the Netherlands now appears 
endearingly naive, it does reflect the seope of van Does- 
burg's ambition for neo-plastcism. It was to be an interna- 
tional art movement which sought to establish elementary 
and universally ineligible principles of visual art based 
cn the fundamental properties of the square and the plane 
and which would" accept the consequences of mode 

‘means finding practical solutions to universal problems 

By 1929, van Doesburg felt that abstraction on a two- 
dimensional screen was no longer a postive solution t0 
the aesthetic problems posed by the cinema. He stated 
that the ‘pure’ creative film entailed: “light-movement- 
space-time-shadow.’ The stress was on space and, dismi 
sing the flat canvases of Richter and Eggeling, van Does- 
burg urged that the entire projection space be incorpo- 
rated into the film experience. “Film as a pure work of art 
will be based upon infinitely finer spatial sensitivity 
Instead ofa painterly setting, an architectural one will ist 
be necessary. The newly mastered medium will make 
possible @ new light-architecture, bringing forth dimen- 
sions hitherto unsuspected. ... From this it follows that 
the spectator space will become part of the film space. 
‘Van Doesburg’s three-dimensional cinema was not real- 
ised at the time (although it was related as he acknow- 
ledged to the liht and shadow play experiments at the 

1s and elsewhere) but itis a strikingly accurate pre- 

diction of mach ofthe work ofthe ntcrationl expanded 
cinema’ events of the 1960s and "70s. Moholy Nagy was 
nother theoretician who urged the expansion of cinema- 
tic experience into what he termed “poly-cinema', which 
entailed multi-projection of abstract or representational 
(even narrative) images onto irregular projection surfaces 
which would spatially interact to form a synaesthetic 
experience. Moholy argued that poly-cinema paralleled 
the intense poly-sensory experience of modern urban life 
and that the conjunction of these sounds and images 
should be incorporated into a creative dynamic.” Menno 
van ter Braak, another important Dutch film theorist who 
published a book on The Absolute Film in 1931, had 
envisaged a similar role forthe cinema when he stated in 
“Cinema Militans’ that, ‘whereas the pseudo-film began 
with the film actor, the dishonest potentat, the cinéastes, 
the apostles of independent film are reaching out to mute 
nature in its elemental form, photographing inanimate 
objects, throwing themselves on cranes, towns, bridges, 
onto slowly bursting buds." 

Elemental abstraction from nature and civilisation 
fair description of the early work of Dutch cineaste Joris 
Ivens, whose first three films The Bridge (1928), Rain 
(1929), and industrial Symphony (1931) claimed as 
immediate forebears the films of Ruttmann, Richter, and 
Eggeling, which Ivens had seen at the progressive “Film- 
liga’ (Film league’) in Amsterdam.'* Ivens' images are 
drawn from natural and industrial life, but are presented 
with a strong emphasis on abstract patterns, bold composi- 
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tion and movement, and the effects of light and shadow. 
Because Ivens later gained fame through the realism of his 
socialist documentaries, his early formal innovation tends 
to be overlooked. But that early work is not as irrelevant 
as might first appear, and it should certainly not be dismis- 
sed as juvenile experimentation. For these films reflect the 
‘advanced thinking of their time in their search for a new 
language in which to formulate the progressive potential 
of the medium. A congruent trajectory can be traced over 
the work of the Belgian documentarists Henri Stork and 
Charles Dekeukeleire. Dekeukeleire’s films are not well 
Known outside of his own country, but he was one of the 
pioneers of Belgian cinema, obliged to develop and print 
as well as shoot his early films. The first, Combat de Boxe 
(1927), has been described as a"Iyric poem to the glory of 
sport’ and incorporated negative and positive montage 
sequences throughout the dramatically edited boxing 
duel. The following year he made Impatience, in which 
associative editing is used to contrast the experience of 
speed (motorcycles) with sexual desire. And Flamme 
Blanche (1928), a report on the Flemish demonstrations 
at Dikmude, revealed his admiration for Vertov's *Kino- 
Eye’ composition and montage." Similarly, the compos 
tion and editing of Storck’s films of that period Images 
D’Ostende (1928) and Une Ldylled la Plage (1931) can be 
‘seen within the tradition of formal innovation which 
Sought an intensely visual, uniquely cinematic language. 
‘That search was pursued: that tradition extended, in dif- 
ferent directions by the ‘absolute’ film-makers, but what 
‘emerges is the broad international scope of that search 
land its common inspiration the ‘signature’ of the 1920s 
and early "30s in the hope for a progressive role for the 
cinema, 
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Non-objective Film: the Second Generation 


by William Moritz 


Wholly non-objective film work has received little sen- 
sitive appreciation or detailed critical attention, probably 
because of the difficulty in establishing a viable verbal 
language to describe the multitude of colour, forms and 
textures, juxtapositions, movements and gestures which 
make up the very essence of these films. Even the names 
commonly used for the genre each have their drawbacks 
abstract’ implies incorrectly that the imagery is imitated 
and refined from some ‘representational’ source, ‘non- 
objective’ seems to embroil one in the tautology of defin- 
ing ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’, etc). We badly need an 
‘extensive critical history of non-objectve film, including a 
verbal-visual glossary linking hundreds of stills from the 
films with precise descriptive terms. But until such a work 
has been produced, I will of necessity fill my following 
discussion of non-objectve film (occasionally using ‘abs- 
tract’ for stylistic variation) with critical and descriptive 
vocabulary derived from painting, dance, poetry and 
music, without meaning to imply that the film-maker 
‘under discussion was imitating those sister arts, or would 
even approve of having such terms borrowed and applied 
to the work. 

One is always tempted, when trying to impose some 
order or shape on the sizeable literature of non-objective 
films, to establish the surviving works of pioneer film- 
makers of the 20s as rdle-models forthe directions in later 
film-making. Among the dangers ofthis approach are: (1) 
that it supports the questionable custom of honouring 
primacy, (2) that it tends to gloss over the essential primi- 
tiveness of much of the pioneer work, (3) that it suggests 
and maintains connections or influences where none may 

We existed historically, and (4) that it tends to confuse 

some essential aesthetic issues by sup- 
ationale or structure to what may be only 
superficially similar visual effects 

Hans Richter, that Pope of Prolepsis, i responsible for 
stressing the value of primacy, seeking, I suspect, to give 
his own films some importance beyond their intrinsic 
‘merits by continually citing (and by adding titles to the 
films themselves) early dates (not clearly certified by con- 
temporary documents) for his own films, while men- 
tioning later dates (which can be proved by contemporary 
documents to be considerably too late) for the films of his 

vals’, notably Ruttmann and Fischinger. His claims are 
in vain for several reasons, In no case did Richter make 
the first abstract film, as the idea had been in the air for at 
least a decade before it reached Richter. Not counting the 
pure abstract ‘reels’ for zoétropes, praxinoscopes and 
‘other ‘philosophical toys’ from the previous century, or 


the ‘colour organ’ tradition (discussed elsewhere in this 
catalogue), we know that the Futurist Italians Arnaldo 
Ginna and Bruno Corra produced half-a-dozen colour 
non-objective films between 1910 and 1912, apparently 
by painting directly on the flm material, and separately 
Hans Stoltenberg in Germany also made a hand-painted 
abstraction in 1911 and wrote a complex theoretical text 
(Published in 1920) about the aesthetics of his exper- 
iments. We know that painters like Kandinsky and 
Malevich, and painter-musician Schonberg made con- 
siderable plans for experimentalabstract films but were 
tunable to realize them technologically, and Russian 
Painter Leopold Survage, a darling of the Cubist painter 
set in Paris, actually prepared, between 1912 and 1914, 
more than 100 beautiful sequential color drawings, but 
‘despite publicity by Cendrars and Apollinaire, was unable 
to get the backing to have them photographed. 

All of this serves to focus on yet another related prob- 
Jem: preservation and distribution of films. That we have 
‘only fragmentary black-and-white silent prints of 
Ruttmann's originally hand-coloured films which had 
‘musical accompaniment must not hinder our appraisal of 
Ruttmann's achievement — and screenings and prints of 
his films should be prefaced by a notice admitting that the 
currently known prints may not even contain excerpts 
from three different films at all since the various sources 
fo the fragments are equivocal, and what we see now are 
certainly not like the original, substantially longer films 
Ruttmann showed in the 20s. That there are no prints in 
‘general distribution of the lovely abstract films of Henri 
‘Chomette and Germaine Dulac, nor any surviving prints 
‘of Eggeling's Horizontal- Vertical Orchestra ot Rutenann's 
‘Opus I or the early stereo experiments of Marcel 
Duchamp or Henri Stork’s first hand-painted abstract 
films must not let us forget their pioneer achievements, 

‘On the other hand, the primitiveness of many of the 
carly abstract films, while understandable, is too often 
‘ignored. Ruttmann’s Opus fragments, even in the 
epleted condition, are brilliantly executed and essentially 
cinematic in conception, but were it not for Eggeling’s 
visual intelligence, Diagonal Symphony would be hope- 
lessly boring. The primitiveness of Richter’s Rhythm 
film(s) is too often mistaken for minimalism (something 
‘ot found elsewhere in Richter’s painting or theories) and 
the roughness of execution, which must be excused 
beforehand in order to watch the fils) a 
e-sensitize us and mask the fact that this film dedicated 
to rhythm is actually erratic, un-rhythmic, and badly 
organized 
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In any case, Richter’s achievement in his Rhyzlom exper- 
iments must be evaluated dispassionately, treating the film 
sa pure art object in its own right, free from propaganda 
about primacy and free from the soundtracks added later. 
On these grounds Richter’s films seem far less satisfactory 
than those of Eggeling and Ruttmann. 

1am now able to pursue an analogy between the 
pioneers and the abstract film-makers of later generations 
with an awareness of the inherent problems, and hopefully 
arrive at an enriched understanding of the unique and 
varied achievements of each artist. 


Ruttmann’s Opus films, to judge by surviving fragments, 
express a dynamic, romantic unfolding of pictorial non- 
‘objective drama, The fragments labelled as Opus If and 
‘Opus 111 (but perhaps from the same film) are painted on 
lass (with the exception of one brief shot of a three- 
dimensional model mentioned later) which allows them 
‘great organic fluidity, while Opus IV seems made primar- 
ily with cut-outs and drawn hard-edged images that pro- 
duce sharp, Op-art effects. 

Ruttmann is continually aware of the sereen both as & 
shallow pictorial surface like a canvas, and as the illusory 
space of representational conflict. He causes the frame 
edge to contract and pulsate, and often outlines his image 
with a rectangular dark border reminiscent of a picture 
frame, s0 that the viewer is kept conscious of the pro- 
jection as a vehicle. He further plays with the viewer's 
reflexive sensitivity in such scenes as the sequence in Opus 
11 in which a cluster of circles, without changing through 

my seem to pulsate slightly backwards and for- 
wards, implying a change of the projection mechanism or 
the viewer's perspective on a static object; but then sud- 
denly the circles yield to a vivid animated transformation 
which reinforces the first questioning, as does a later‘mus- 
‘cal’ repetition of the whole sequence. In another reflexive 
scene (from Opus If) the multi-layered image shows ver- 
tical dark bars surrounded by obviously drawn semi- 
circular forms that seem to slide up and down the sides of 
the bars while ‘behind’ this action the density of the 
luminosity changes as if some distant doors were being 
‘opened and closed; then suddenly we sce a similar image 
(three vertical bars with protruding circular shapes) but 
derived from photographed three-dimensional forms (a 
stick with a kaolin coil twisted around it) in clear contrast 
to the ‘flat’ forms surrounding it. 

Ruttmann plays with a full range of optical ambiguities 
— from planning the painted animation steps ofa shrink- 
ing phallic shape so that it implies a tunnel behind the 
figure, to using in-set sub-screens, to the brilliant Op-art 
effects of Opus IV in which expanding horizontals imply 
twisting Venetian blinds, and the flickering shapes pro- 
duce colour after-images on their edges, and positive! 
negative matting presses the role of the film-maker as 
manipulator into the fore. 

Ruttmann formulates his graphic artistry into a con- 
tinuum based on analogies with music and drama, The 
‘gestures of his figures — gliding, pulsing, dripping, swel- 

ing, flickering, etc. — occur in sequences and rhythms 
that rival the organic complexity and disciplined textural 
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variety of symphonic orchestral music, with themes and 
melodies’ repeating and changing in variations of speed 
and density; with harmony and counterpoint of shape 
(and perhaps even colour in the original). The figures, 
though non-objective (except for the inset wave image 
which is of questionable position in relationship to the 
Opus films), seem to enact conflicts and crises, amorous 
rapports and adventurous transformations — for example, 
the glowing, rounded sensuous shapes erotically cradling 
‘and penetrating and erecting themselves are clearly 
attacked by the opaque black squared and pointed shapes 
that jut in from the top of the frame and drive them out 
the bottom. But Ruttmann’s drama seems never literary 
‘or referential, but rather exploratory in a “science fiction’ 

alm where waves can flow up-hill 

Of all the early non-objective films, Ruttmann’s have 
the clearest lineage of direct influence, although his films, 
even in their currently-known fragmentary and inau- 
thentic (as to colour and music) state, were generally 
unavailable, The ‘medium’ for the ‘transmission of 
Ruttmann’s achievement was his younger compatriot, 
Oskar Fischinger, who was so impressed by Ruttmann's 
Opus 1 that he immediately set about making his own 
abstract films, Of all the early pioneers, Fischinger alone 
pursued non-objective film-making until the post- 
World-War-II period, and since he emigrated to America 
in 1936, he brought 
Younger generation that included the Whitney brothers, 
Jordan Belson and Harry Smith. 

‘Though certainly never a pupil or co-worker of 
Ruttmann’s (as Richter claims), Fischinger chose to 
develop many of the themes and styles implied by 
Ruttmann’s Opus films. Fischinger loved to work with 
rich, intricate images, and used his fascination with techni 
cal innovation to produce, in dozens of different ani- 
mation media, some forty fiims in which the articulation of 
Jmagery and dynamics is remarkably fluid and complex. 
Like Ruttmann, Fischinger treated the sereen alternately 
as a lat, canvas-like surface and as an arena for magical 
illusion. Like Ruttmann, Fischinger chose painting, music 
and drama as his triple aesthetic rdle models, mixing the 
three together to form very enjoyable and abidingly suc- 
cessful theatrical entertainments. 

One of the new elements we find in Fischinger’s films 
(though since Ruttmann animated sequences for 
‘Wegener’s feature Lebende Buddhas, pethaps not entirely 
new) is a continuing interest in eastern mysticism and 
‘western hermetic thought — something Fischinger shared 
with Kupka, Kandinsky, Mondrian and other non- 
objective painters. From at least the late 20s, Fischinger 
focused the romantic drama in his compositions on mys- 
tical, contemplative, and speculative-scientific icons, 
transforming Ruttmann's erotic interchanges into Tantric 
encounters, and filling his best films (e.g. Sudy No. 6, 
Liebesspiel, Komposition in Blau, Radio Dynamics, and 
“Motion Painting) with non-objectve suggestions of galax- 
ies, comets and rockets, cells and atom splitting, and man- 
ddalas, yin-yang swirls and third-eye images. 

Fischinger began to use tight synchronization between 
his visuals and musical soundtracks as a helpful analogy 
for audiences who, in the 20s and 30s, were sil somewhat 
astonished by and antagonistic towards abstract art. Fis- 
chinger never intended to illustrate music, but rather 


hoped that the viewer, reminded that music is really abs- 
tract ‘noise’ with a 1000-year artistic tradition behind it, 
‘would more easily be able to relate to his graphics. Unfor- 
tunately the plan backfired, and his films became widely 
misinterpreted as illustrations of music. While his silent 
films (including Liebesspiel and Radio Dynamics) were 
never screened publicly in later years, his pop-classical 
shorts played frequently and became identified with the 
sort of kitsch culture of Disney's Fantasia and Mary Ellen 
Bute’s Radio City Music Hall novelties. The younger gen- 
eration of West Coast American film-makers, while 
deeply impressed by Fischinger’s visual and technical mas- 
tery, was offended by his soundtracks and hence over~ 
looked the mystical wisdom discussed in his films. Iron- 
ically, the best three film-makers of this group, James 
Whitney, Jordan Belson and Harry Smith, are all deeply 
mystical themselves, and each privately re-discovered 
much of the spiritual territory Fischinger had already 
explored. 

‘The closest to Fischinger of these younger artists is Jor- 
‘dan Belson, who turned from non-objective painting to 
film-making after seeing Fischinger’s films at the Artin 
‘Cinema festival at the San Francisco Museum of Artin 
1946, In those years, Belson, living in North Beach near 
City Lights Bookshop, was part of the exciting movement 
Publicized as the Beat Generation — full of Dizzy Gil- 
lespie’s jazz, marijuana and Zen Buddhism. Belson's early 
films exhibited an extraordinary joie de vivre as well as 
‘considerable technical ingenuity and the exquisite sense of 
colour, form and movement that also distinguishes his 
later films. 

To take two examples from these early films, Bop 
‘Scotch consists of single-frame images of objects on ordi- 
rary sidewalks, but photographed so carefully in such a 
well-planned sequence that the objects seem to assume 
living form, moving and flowing into one another (which 
foreshadows Hirsh's Defense d'Afficher and Conner's 
Looking for Mushrooms), something that strongly sug- 
‘gests the Buddhist respect for the spiritual identity of all 
matter, but which could easily be accepted as a McLaren- 
like romp. Raga consists of beautiful, complex patterns 
‘which were painted on scrolls and planned in such @ way 
that while the scroll was unrolled and drawn past a 
kaleidoscope in realtime, the circular multiplication of the 
image by the mirrors created an ever-metamorphosing 
mandala, Again, even though this film exhibits a wide 
range of astonishing and spiritually moving images 
(including quick disappearances of images to produce lin- 
fering after-images, and bi-directional movement of 
cles both imploding and exploding at the same time), Bel- 
son felt that the basic kaleidoscope technique was 100 
‘obvious, and tended to make the film appreciable as a 
technical rather than spiritual phenomenon. It took con= 
siderable courage and artistic integrity for Belson to with- 
‘draw these films from circulation. 

In the late 50s, he collaborated with the electronic com 
poser Henry Jacobs to produce the Vortex Concerts 
Morrison Planetarium in San Francisco — a prototype for 
later light-show work. Jacobs arranged electronic scores 
by various composers, and Belson prepared multi- 
projector non-objective visuals using filmed materials by 
James Whitney. Hy Hirsh and himself. The experience of 
these light-shows, coupled with his growing spiritual devo- 
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tion and mastery, caused Belson to withdraw his early 
films from circulation (because they imperfectly expressed 
his spiritual ideas, he felt), and to go into seclusion while 
he perfected a new non-animation, real-time system for 
image production (including grids, reflections, re- 
photography and other light-show devices), and a new 
‘expertise with recording equipment that allowed 
‘compose his own electronic scores for his films. Starting 
with Allures (1961), Belson began producing his Great 
Work, a series of films, continuing to the present, which 
establishes a personal audio-visual language — a goal that 
Eggeling and Fischinger had already longed for; but 
though Fischinger laid his personal stamp upon certain 
visual elements like the comet-crescent and the concentric 
circle alignment, no other non-objective film-maker has 
successfully developed an articulate non-verbal language 
to the extent or complexity of Belson. 

‘The first ten films of his series function as definitions 
and expositions of certain phenomena, experiences and 
concepts — largely focused on mystical-spiritual and 
speculative-sciemtific issues (like Fischinger, but entirely 
independent of him). In his most recent two films, Cycles 
and Music ofthe Spheres, Belson has begun to discuss and 
interbreed his ideas — using, for example, a brief clip 
from Light to signify perceptual phenomena or light- 
‘energy transmission, a bit of Chakra to signify some point 
in raising consciousness through kundalini yoga, a glimpse 
‘of Samadhi for ecstasy, etc. — but blending them together 
in new combinations, mixing them with new imagery 
(Sometimes live-action shots modulated through video 
‘mix or optical printing) to produce completely fresh 

sights. Cycles is dominated by a recurrent ‘new’ image of 
liquid matter swirling very slowly with one ‘drop’ or parti- 
cle breaking away and rising from the main body (con- 

‘suggesting a yin-yang. icon). Every time it 
cycle is given a different visual quality and is 
matted with other information (including signifier ‘quotes 
from the preceding members of the series). Gradually it 
yields an invocation of the four elements of classical 
alchemy — carth, air, water and fire — each with a charac- 
teristic texture (¢.g. square grid for earth, etc.) and each 
evolving into a mixture or blend with the next through 
integrative imagery (e.g, a circle of sky-divers = earth 
through air, and later, by juxtaposition with the circlesun 
icon, = earth through air and water making fire, etc) 
Having attempted to describe Belson’s films, it should be 
admitted that one characteristic of a non-verbal language, 
of course, is that it can express and discuss things which 
cannot easily, of at all, be expressed in words, and indeed 
‘one of Belson’s professed motivations for making non- 
objective films is to transcribe and communicate mystic 
visions and states of consciousness he has experienced in 
his spiritual exercises and cannot communicate otherwise. 

Belson uses every cinematic device — sound and visual 
—to portray his concepts, and he manages to charge each 
device with undeniable and special meaning. Allures, for 
example, is structured in three parts, an opening optical 
invocation (in which a series of visual ambiguities and 
illusions ‘exercise’ the eyes and visual processing center of 
the brain, cf. the bodily exercises of yoga), a sequence of 
hard-edged Fischinger-like animations (accompanied by 
‘echoes of nostalgic music from the European cultural 
heritage) which serves as an ‘earthly’ preface to the 


‘dynamic energies and electronic sounds of the main body 
of futuristic, nuclear-cosmic imagery. Within this struc- 
ture, Belson weaves a network of visual phenomena which 
refer back and forth to each other. The after-images from 
streaking figures or colour flickers — including the black 
circle described by the rolling, shrinking bar (which itself 
flickers appealingly in movement through a ‘hitch’ in our 
persistence of vision, the very foundation of cinematic 
illusion) become part of a network of positive/negative 
space/time phenomena — for which the meaning, 
“unreal fluorescent colours in the off-on flickeri 
are spontaneously generated in the mind of the viewer. 
Belson manages to integrate even the black’silent’ {in 
Cage's sense] spaces between his visual phrases, with 
dwindling after-images that lead to reflexive contempla- 
tion of the viewer'self as 


raw reminders of the nature of the film's material process 
— like the scratch into the film emulsion which appears 
(wittily accompanied by a giggle from the pop surfing song 
Wipe Out) during the black section that divorces the 
exercise-preface from the second, ‘earthly’ sequence, 
which in tum is echoed by a rough break in the film 
negative during the most intense activity near the film's 
‘end, thus, like the cracks in raku pottery, keeping us from 
surrendering to the ease of formulated surface beauty. 
Harry Smith, who shared the San Francisco Beat Gen- 
eration and Art in Cinema background with Belson, also 
‘developed, separately from Fischinger and Belson, a mys- 
tical bent which manifested itself in a series of seven non- 
objective films; however, Smith's are quite distinct from 
Fischinger’s, Belson’s and James Whitney's in a number of 
basic ways. Smith is intensely involved with magic, 
alchemy and kabbala, and in the spirit of the Great Work, 
made his first films by painting and dyeing directly on th 
film surface (cf. Len Lye, discussed elsewhere in t 
catalogue) with remarkable intricacy and multi-layered 
‘conglomerations of shapes and colours that indeed seem 
like alchemical meldings. In his frst film’ Smith uses some 
quasi-representational icons that recall the erotic and 
‘Tantric images of Ruttmann and Fischinger. The other six 
films are purely geometrical. Film No. 2 and Film No. 3 
are vivid batiks (colour applied directly tothe film strip, but 
with tape, oil and wax used to layer and direct the pattern 
‘of the colours) with circular mandalas, intersecting grids 
and bars, and triangle-wedges piercing through the frame. 
“The richness and unique textured variety of colour, and the 
complexity of animation design (truly frame by frame) is 
dazzling — more dramatic than anything Len Lye or 
Norman McLaren have done in similar paint-on-film 
technique — and rivals Fischinger’s intricate animation in 
films like Composition in Blue, Allegretto, Optical Poem 
and Radio Dynamics for which Fischinger used layers of 
cel paintings and complicated 3-D objects. Smith's Film 
‘No. 4, in black-and-white, was made by moving the 
hhand-held camera (this was the era of gestural abstrac- 
tion) around static light sources (lamps and windows) to 
produce a sensation of their flying about in a void — very 
‘much like Fischinger’s black-and-white Studies in result if 
‘not in mode of composition, and foreshadowing Marie 
Menken's and Stan Brakhage’s experiments with hand- 
hheld camera in later decades. Film No. 5 (titled specifi 
cally “Homage to Oskar Fischinger’, and the only one of 


‘Smith's abstractions still titled) combines colour footage 
similar to Film No. 4 with animated circles like those in 
Fischinger’s Kreise. Film No. 6 was shot in anaglyphic 
stereo, the red and green colours signifying ending and 
beginning in alchemical lore (cf. Duchamp's Moustiques 
Domestique Demistock), and is similar to Film No. 7, 
which contains very intricate, multi-layered images re~ 
photographed by repeated reat-screen projection to build 
Lup elaborate constructs reminiscent of Kandinsky's later 
‘cometric paintings, moving in a vibrant, organic, truly 
symphonic interlacing. 

Smith exploits few ofthe optical-kinetic devices used by 
Fischinger and Belson (and the Whitney brothers), but 
rather relies on the overt painterly qualities of his imag- 
ery, much like Ruttmann in his Opus 2 and Opus 3 or, 
‘more directly, like Fischinger in his Motion Painting. 
However, Smith gains a reflexive perspective in the 
hand-drawn films by their very raw, non-photographed 
look (cf. Man Ray), and in Film No. 7, one of the master- 
pieces of non-objective cinema, the soft luminescence of 
the re-photographed images reminds us continually that 
we are watching a movie of a movie, like reflections in 
paralle! mirrors, opening the aggressively flat screen into a 
conceptual infin 

Apparently Smith composed his non-objective films 
with no specific music in mind (although he was frequently 
inspired by Dizzy Gillespie's jazz), as pure visual ‘music 
‘with certain rhythms and phrasings inherent in the flow of 
imagery. He encourages people to play any compatible 
‘music along with the films, a freedom Hy Hirsh also plan- 
ned for some of his abstract movies. This casual, aleatory 
approach to soundtrack seems entirely appropriate to 

his 


i not some music as intricate and bewitching as the glow- 
ing veil of illusion Smith makes out of the re- 
‘material in his last non-objective films 

‘After Film No. 7, Smith launched a second series of 
seven films, this time largely representational, surrealistic 
collages (cf. Max Ernst and Larry Jordan) dealing overtly 
with Buddhist and alchemical imagery. Looking at these 
delicate, precious, precisely symbolic cut-out films, clearly 
made with thousands of hours of purposefully directed, 
ritualisticly controlled work, we are not only impressed 
with their wonderful, bizarre ceremony, but also reminded 
of the incredible looseness and visionary spontancity of 
his earlier abstractions which surely required the same 
‘amount of labour to produce, but which seem by compa 
son like the impulsive and joyous sketches of an ecstatic 
revelation — yery different from Belson's majestic 
(though no less joyous) vision. 
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‘The romantict expansiveness of the Ruttmann tradition 
finds its parallel in the rigorous, classical films of Viking 
Eggeling and his successors. Though Eggeling's frst film, 
Horizontal-Vertical Orchestra seems lost, we can judge 
from the surviving scroll drawings that it must have been 
substantially similar in concept to Diagonal Symphony, 
‘which, as I mentioned earlier, seems basically remarkably 
tun-cinematic. While oriental scrolls with their flowing 
landscapes and sprawling adventure stories perhaps 
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approximate a long pan shot in film, implying a travelling 
Viewer who wanders through an unfolding episode, the 
sequential images Eggeling [and Richter] drew on his 
scrolls usually imply only minor changes in essentially st 
tic objects — more like the viewer touring a one-man 
show of serial graphics 

In Eggeling’s work, the “drama’ — the conflict of radi- 
cally different elements and dynamic change — dear to 
Ruttmann and his tradition, seems almost entirely absent. 
Eggeling chooses only painting and music for his aesthetic 
rle-models, and instead of the passionate Romantic sym- 
phonic music of Ruttmann, Fischinger and Belson, or the 
catchy organic jazz of Fischinger and Smith, or even the 
measured Baroque music of some of Fischinger, Eggcling 
obviously favored the restrained (albeit adventurous) and 
logical modern nco-classicism of Busoni and Stravinsky, 
lo pethaps the rigorous atonal music and nascent 12-tone 
works of Schdnberg and his Viennese school which were 
creating riots at Berlin performances during Eggcling’s 
time. 

In Diagonal Symphony we see on the screen a few given 
shapes, each of which performs basically only one gesture 
—cither an expansion/contraction or an incremental reve 
lation, sometimes with substitution or alternation of simi- 
lar parts, almost like Déco neon light displays, Within this 
spare given, Eggeling fashions a fascinating and pro- 
digious event, The forms consist of compound, repetitive 
‘elements which function like chords in music — a comb- 
like object has three, then five, then seven ‘teeth’; an 
‘aggregate of graduated curvilinear shapes appear and dis- 
appear (or rather are disclosed and concealed) one by 
fone. Choral pairs of ‘combs’ and ‘harps’ grow and shrink 
in size, perfectly coordinated so that they imply an 
exchange of energy or a recessiowapproach in intensity, 
‘not just as inilusionistic visual perspective (forthe static, 
cenicred image-field tends to remain firmly a pictorial 
surface) but asa sforzando or diminvendo in sound. Para- 
Het forms and repetitive gestures suggest harmonies and 
rhythms, while the reversals and inversions of shapes 
recall musical variations, and the relative size and com- 
plexity of shapes implies alteration in musical volume, 
tone colour, and orchestral texture, But this musical anal- 
‘ogy remains merely an analogy. Eggeling’s image is abso- 
lutely and uncompromisingly a flat, framed, non- 
representational drawing which rejects and defies any 
‘musical accompaniment. It exists and performs austerely 
(but gloriously) in its own right, not referring to anything 
else, not even the cinematic process which seems almost 
incidentally its vehicle. 

‘One wonders what kind of further films Eggeting might 
have made had he lived longer. Perhaps we can speculate 
by reference to some ofthe film-makers who seem to have 
taken parallel paths to Eggeling's. 

It seems likely that Oskar Fischinger’s earliest films, the 
Wax Experiments and Orgelstibe, were conceived as series 
since half-a-dozen different versions of each survives, and 
certainly the 16 films in his later black-and-white Studies 


ifferent visual issue (c 
jorial space, Studie No. 9 streaking afterimages, 
Liebesspiel the eye movement of the viewer in rela- 
tionship to the frame-edge, etc.) while the basic imagery 
and format remains largely the same. Fischinger also 
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planned to make a full series of colour Lichtonzer films 
(of which Komposition in blau was the first, and perhaps 
‘An Optical Poem can be seen as a second), and a full 
Series of Motion Painting films. Fischinger may have 
derived this idea from Eggeling (whom he idolized as 
much as Ruttmann) since it seems basically antithetical to 
his own effusive and droll personality. Perhaps, then, 
Eggeling might (like Mondrian in painting or Belson and 
James Whitney film) have simply continued his 
Horizontal-Vertical Orchestra and Diagonal Symphony 
series with other films (Lateral Trio, Imploding Rondo, or 
whatever) in a similarly rigorous and austere musico- 
pictorial vein. 

‘The Whitney brothers, growing up in Pasadena, a sub- 
urb of Los Angeles, were attracted to Fischinger’s visual 
inventiveness but rejected on theoretical grounds (like 
Harry Smith) his use of specific known music (which 
Automatically suggests subservient illustration) and. his 
reliance on traditional animation which requires an 
‘enormous gap of time between conception and realization 
of work and finally seems too dependent oa traditional 
painting as opposed to cinematic potential 

“Their series of Five Flm Exercises (1943-8) successfully 
overcame all these problems while producing, perhaps 
because of this aesthetic eaution, one ofthe most radically 

‘audio-visual manifestations ever devised. John's 
interest in music, especially the influence of Sehdnberg 
(who was then resident in Los Angeles) and James’ inter- 

‘graphics combined to formulate a serial com- 
Position, in the tradition of Eggeling's and Fischinger’s 
Series, with each Exercise offering a subtle new variation 
‘on the same basic materials. The sounds were composed 
with an elaborate pendulum mechanism invented espe- 
cially to ‘write’ out in a controlled fashion synthetic 
sounds, which we now have come to recognize as elec- 
‘tronic music, but which at that time, before the perfection 
of recording tape, seemed revolutionary and shocking. 
‘The visual images were equally astounding, for they 
recorded, for the frst time, pure direct light (regulated, 
formed and transformed by mattes and masks) rather than 
the reflected light usually photographed from drawings or 
other objects. The visual imagery is as rigorous and 
refined as Eggeling’s, but considerably more dynamic and 
cinematically conceived, with large, hard-edged simple 
geometric shapes gliding in and out of focus, fick 
‘modulating one into another, clustering in layers and ove 
lapping to add their glowing, neon-like colours together. 
Every inch of the sereen is planned as part of a field of 
action, and each gesture or motion choreographed for a 
specific optical effect and a specific structural trope. The 
Visual composition, like serial musi, is constructed of 
themes and variations, inversions and clusters, but the 
nature of the optical phenomena — flickers, alternating 
figures and reversing colour balances etc. allows unex- 
pected (forthe viewer!) subtleties and dynamics, so that a 
shrinking object may once evoke a deep-space perspective 
and a few moments later aggressively refuse to be per- 
ceived as anything but a shape decreasing in size on a lat 
Pictorial surface. The soundtrack is equally and similarly 
complex and subtle, while the rapport between music and 
visual image is marvelously involved and continually intri- 
guing — sometimes pulling into precise synchronization 
and other times interacting in dramatic counterpoint. 


After this monumental masterpiece (recognized by a 
jor prize in the first Brussels Experimental Film Com- 
petition, 1949), the two brothers began working sepa- 
rately. John pursued his interest in music and technology 
through, among other things, a series of films made in 
real-time photography of calligraphic gestures through 
layers of coloured oil (the same oil-wipe technique 
‘employed by Hy Hirsh in his Chasse des Touches) to pre- 
‘cise synchronization with jazz and classical music. Then he 
took up important pioneer experimentation with com- 
puter graphics. John finds in the computer an instrument 
through which he can relatively quickly compose more 
‘complicated imagery than he could easily execute by 
hand, and in his later films — Osoka, the Mairix series, 
and Arabesque — be has explored theoretical musical and 
‘mathematic issues like harmonics and the relationship 
between certain architectonic, ornamental motifs and the 
gestures or transformations implied by their variations (ef. 
Fischinger's Studie No. 11 and Ornament Sound), 

‘One of John's best films, Mairix 111, is a pure loop, 
beginning and ending with the same image — a black- 
‘and-white scene of tiny ‘circle: (later seen to be the tops 
‘of hexagonal cylinders) circulating around a Lissajous- 
curve loop-circuit (the matrix). John makes this matrix~ 
circuit play a major rdle in the film by the after-image 
streaks of the moving figures. The first scene after the 

les shows white hexagons of graduated sizes circulating 
around the matrix, but now the diversity in dimensions 
and over-lapping of the hexagons creates an M. C. 
Escher-lke illusion of constantly changing structures full 
‘of improbable corners and perspective liaisons. In later 
sequences, triangles and ribbon-like alignments of paralle! 
vertical lines perform around the same matrix, each crea 

ig an entirely different sensation of movement and an 
individual type of harmonic configuration — e.g, the 
triangles appear to change size or recede as they move and 
overlap to form illusionistic harmonic pyramids, while the 
‘ribbons’ of lines seem to ‘drip’ and surge like water as 
they move. Each primary geometric shape — circle/point, 
line, square, and triangle — functions like a variation on 
the given matrix theme, and at some points John uses long 
dissolves to emphasize the arbitrariness of the variation, 
Each sequence is seen first in black-and-white, and then in 
‘one oF mote primary colours which act as non-decorative 
‘elements in a variation and thus serve to heighten our 
contemplation of the theoretical issues involved. The 
soundtrack music by Terry Riley, though somewhat lusher 
in orchestral texture than the corresponding purist visual 
imagery might imply, is based on a comparable principle 
‘of looped constituent units and quasi-aleatory harmonics 
50 it provides a suitable meditative background. 

James has spent the 34 years since the Film Exercises 
‘working on only five films: Yantra, Lapis, and a recent 
trilogy, Dwija (an introductory invocation-logo, related to 
‘the Ouroboros in the earlier films), Wu Ming, a film which 
is nearly complete at the time of this writing (Spring 
1979), and a third film which is completely designed but 
not yet in active production. Throughout these films, 
James has maintained the exacting discipline visible in 
Eggeling and promised by the Film Exercises, while at the 
‘same time managing to incorporate some of the ravishing 
sensuousness associated with Fischinger, Belson and 
Smith, which makes his vewvre pethaps the supreme 
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achievement of this genre of film-making 

Like Fischinger, Belson and Smith, James is deeply 
involved with mystical, spiritual and speculative-scientific 
issues. For Yantra and Lapis, he reduced the basic mat- 
rials of the films tothe dot andthe pure colour frame — 
the smallest (and largest) unit of perception in pure graph 
ics, but also the aether of Hindw Buddhist and alchemical 
theory. Out of these minimal building blocks, he carefully 
constructs some of the most splendid and awesome but 
transcendentallyreflexively involving of sequences. 

Yantra’ means ‘machine’ in Sanskrit, and though usu- 
ally implying a meditationa ai (like a mandala, rosary or 
prayer wheel) may also refer to the Great Cosmic 
Machine — the elemental manifestations of energy which 
fragments, coalesce and seemingly diferentiates to pro- 
duce the illusion of our visible work, James’ film answers 
to both these criteria, fo 


jon of matter — 
which can as well be contemplated in a scientific 
framework as fertilization/cell-division or nucle 

and fusion, or in the alchemical context as the boiling up 
‘of the elements in the Grail. Or — and this is crucial — as 
‘4 purely aesthetic visual communication divorced from 
any extrinsic knowledge. 

‘The repeated accelerating flickers between black and 
white or solid colour frames photo-kinetically induce an 
alpha meditative state, Into the climax of these generative 
alternations of spectral opposites, the dots enter and enact 
‘movements which are as carefully ‘choreographed’ in the 
sense of purely visual ‘music’ as had been the imagery in 
the Film Exercises, including variations, inversions, har- 
‘monic and contrapuntal balances and imbalances, ete. The 
screen-is scrupulously sustained as a flat expository sur 
face, and a reflexive consciousness of the film material 
process is maintained by the use of flickers, transparent 
white backgrounds, scratches, and solarized, step-printed 
episodes, in which the hand-wrought, irregular textures 
also recall both James’ expertise as a raku potter and the 
alchemical processes of transmuting elements, in this case 
the coloured chemicals of the film emulsion by the ‘solar’ 
fire. 

‘Similarly Lapis, meaning ‘stone’ in Latin, refers to the 
Philosopher's Stone or transmutation medium in 
alchemy, and is ideologically related to Jung's discussion 
of the individuation process. But no knowledge of these 
outside frames of reference is necessary 10 appreciate the 
intricate and resplendent imagery, Again the film func- 
tions perfectly in purely aesthetic terms. The imagery 
‘completely, conscientiously devoted to centric, circular 
patterns (like yantra-mandalas) and the film itself suggests 
a cyclical structure, beginning and ending with transparent 
white sereen surface onto which the dots converge and 
{from which they disperse, while vigorous flickers between 
pure red and green frames herald the opening union of 
Particles into a patternillusion and the closing division of 
the pattern into parallel manifestations, implying, like the 
repeated Ouroboros logo, a continuing reoccurrence of 
the phenomenon, The red and green colours (associated 
with beginning and ending in alchemy, ef. Smith's Film 
‘No. 6a) and the colors in general are precisely controlled 
as a factor of meaning in the film. Parallel rasters of dot 
patterns in varying colours are superimposed in many 
scenes to create, in a divisionist fashion, the effective or 


composite colour sensation of the sequence. Other scenes 
unfold in related (complementary, approximate, etc.) 
‘pure’ colours which tease the mindeye as to their iden- 
tity, oF in parallel patterns of complementary colours 
Which refuse to blend (e.g. orange and green). However, 
in some scenes James even manages to superimpose red 
‘and green dots to yield the purplish puce colour (associ- 
ated with the union of positive/negative yin/yang to pro- 
duce fresh vigour, royal/power, occult wisdom, etc. in 
Hermetic thought) which appears as a pure hue in some 
other scenes. Another ‘effective’ colour frequently used in 
the film isthe celestial blue, whichis carefully planned to 
endure throughout a long sequence so that when it sud- 
denly vanishes to black, the red/green lotus wheel seems 
to float in a field of radiant (union/vigour) magenta 
because of the after-image from retinal exhaustion. 

This positive-negative colour afterimage relates directly 
to the central theme of the film, in which most gestures 
‘and manifestations repeat in positive and negative states 
— es. the ring of dots converging on a white vs. later a 
biack field; the dots forming a positive-space function by 
aligning in rows, chains or progressions vs. a negative 
space pattern by enclosing and describing implied con- 
figurations. 

James worked on Yantra for about eight years (1950- 
'58), meticulously painting the patterns of pin-point small 
{dots on paper cards, and hand developing and solarizing 
much of the footage. Although Lapis was executed in only 
three years (1963-6) with the aid of a computer, it cannot 
be considered a computer-graphic per se, since the images 
were planned and hand-painted (exactly like those of 
Yantra, but on cel sheets) and the computer was merely 
used to ensure the accuracy of animation where hundreds 
of tiny dots must be precisely superimposed and moved in 
infinitesimally small graduations. James provides am alie- 
nation from this astonishing technical perfection by 
including several momentary ‘flaws’ like a fleeting freeze 
in the action or a flash-frame from the beginning of a 

the cracks in raku ware). 

Both Yanira and Lapis were conceived as silent films. 
Yantra received its soundtrack when it was shown in one 
of the Vortex Concerts; Jacobs and Belson mixed portions 
of Dutch composer Henk Badings' Cain and Abel to form 
an uncannily appropriate and exciting musical counter- 
point to the images. The lack of exact synch and the rela~ 
tive obscurity of the original score (which has never been 
available on a commercial recording, 1 believe) rescue 
Yanira's track from the problematic status of other ‘found 
music for non-objective films. Lapis’s Indian raga track 
was added after it had already been distributed as a silent 
film, at the behest of James’ distributor, Bob Pike of the 

ive Film Society. Again, the original musical score 
was blended to form a satisfactory accompaniment to the 
images, and its re-release in this sound version, coinciden- 
tally just before the Beatles-inspired vogue for Indian 
music, helped contribute to Lapis becoming the most 
widely known and admired of any abstract film. However, 
as any silent viewing will show, perception of the visual 
meaning of the film can be enhanced without the music, 
and James plans in the near future to withdraw the current 
version and re-issue the film either with sound prepared 
specifically for it, or as a silent film. 

Working with the computer on Lapis proved quite frus- 


trating for James, since he found the potential of the 
machinery more limited than his imagination. Therefore, 
after Lapis, even though he had specific ideas for further 
films, James rested from filmmaking for several years, and 
concentrated his efforts on producing raku-ware pottery 
‘Then he began work on a trilogy — of which only Dwi-Ja 
and Wu Ming are completed — which is a sublime expres- 
sion of his spiritual and artistic maturity. 

Dwi-Ja, meaning twice-born in Sanskrit, runs almost a 
half hour at silent speed (although, at the time of this 
writing, James has been working on a possible sound- 
track for the film). The idea for the subject-matter grew 
cout of a dream, and James spiritual researches, and even 
from watching the firing of his raku pottery in his kil 
‘Throughout the film’s duration, we actually see only eight 
sequential drawings of alchemical vessels, each contain- 
ing a depiction of a bird in a slightly different position 
— the eagle whose upward and downward flights sym- 
bolise the repetitive processes of sublimation, solution, 
conjunction, separation, etc. which constitute the 
purifcationtransformation rituals of alchemy. A basic 
Joop ofthis cight-drawing sequence repeats continually in 
different combinations, for most of the film is solarized, 
and the imagery is superimposed in several 
synchronized layers through re-photography by 
projection, sometimes one layer purposely out-of-focus 10 
provide a kind of ‘halation’. These purely filmic processes 
mirror the alchemical formula of repetitive distillation as a 
refining means to transmutation, but the purely filmic 
processes also fully re-<reate and enact in their own terms 
those alchemical methods, so that no prior knowledge of 
the hermetic tradition is necessary for the viewer. The 
loop of eight drawings establishes @ minimal structure, 
while the aleatory effect of the solarization and non~ 
synchronous juxtaposition of loops provides a lame-tike 
ambiguity and vigour without destroying its basic simplic- 
iy. 

‘Wu Ming (No Name’ in Chinese) is more diverse in 
imagery but the lucidity of is separate gestures is such 
that it functions in quite as pure a manner as Dwi-sa. The 
‘opening sequence shows the Chinese cl 
Tao Te Ching) reading “No Name 
Heaven and Earth’ itualistically repeated in varying col- 
cours asin Yanira. The film (like Dwi-Ja, almost a half- 
hour, silent) shows only two basic gesture —a sequence in 
‘which dot patterns (again solaized and re-photographed) 
move in bold horizontal and vertical streaking alignments, 
‘often resembling churning and flowing drops of water, and 
another sequence in which concentric citcular waves radi 
ate, undulate and pulsate from a white centre. The tran 
tion between these two primary manifestations of energ 

Composition No. 4 (1945), in stereoscopic 3-D makes 
the most complex and inventive use of abstract pictorial 
<depth of any ofthe non-objective stereo films’. Grant uses 
mostly squares which mirror the film's image-shape, 50 
that their movements in size and space’ constantly create 
4 special tension against the basic film illusion. The 
‘squares and sets of bars that help delimit them sometimes 
flicker with slow deliberation and press backwards and 
forwards in careful rhythms, while a streamlined ‘snake! 
occasionally intertwines itself through and around the 
rectangular forms to heighten the force of the illusion. 

All ofthe Compositions are silent, as Grant believes in 


or 


the independent validity and vitality of the potential direc 
tions of non-objective visual structure, a subject about 
which he wrote an extended essay in 1948 under a Gug- 
‘genheim Foundation grant, but which he finally aban- 
doned, finding much of the visual information basically 
unsuited for verbal explication 

‘One of Grant's most interesting and important films is 
Color Sequence (1943) which consists only of pure solid 
‘colour frames that fade, mutate and flicker. He made the 
film as a research into colour rhythms and perceptual 
phenomena, and although it now appears not only visually 
exciting but also as a precedent for the work of younger 
film-makers like Paul Sharits, Grant himself found the 
film to be too disquieting when it was first screened (cf 
the Film Exercises), and it received little further play until 
the 70s, 

‘The Eggeling tradition of classcist visual music had yet 
another pioneer practitioner whose work, however. 
remains largely a curiosity. In 1939 a Swiss painter 
Blanc-Gatti made a five-minute film Chromophonie 
‘based on the principle that each tone of music ought tohave 
single, consistent corresponding colour in the spec- 
‘trum, His animation, tightly synchronized to a gladiators’ 
march, closely resembles Fischinger’s Art Déco designs 
for Allegrewo (which the Swiss artist could not have seen), 
but the insufficiency of Blanc-Gatt’s theoretical assump- 
tion is mirrored in the film’s poverty of movement: a styl- 
ized trumpet may emit a ray-wedge of red, but after that it 
often has nothing else to do. Music has depths Blanc-Gatti 
was unable to deal with, but his film is amusing and inter~ 
cesting none the less, since this concept of a correlation 
between auditory and visual tones has occurred to many 
artists, though few have confronted it quite so directly. 

Later followers of the “Eggeling tradition’ probably 
include film-makers like Robert Breer, the Conrads, Peter 
Kubetka and Paul Sharits (discussed elsewhere in this 
catalogue) particularly in reference to theit more abstract 
‘work, One young American artist, Larry Cuba, is able to 
programme his own films on a computer, and perhaps 
‘because of this intimacy with the numerical system, he has 
produced films, like First Fig, which allow simple 
Beometric forms to modulate, overlap and interlace in 
lear and complete sequences that unfold at a generally 
serene tempo, delighting by the purity of their mathemati- 
cal cadence. 

‘A young Frenchman, Jacques Haubois, prepares non- 
‘objective film performances, using his own painting and 
photography for imagery, but pressing them through a 
complete range of purely cinematic transformations that 
create keen reflexive sensations in the viewer. Eclamor- 
hoses, for example, lasts one and a half hours; it balances 
a loop of sound (by La Monte Young) with loops of visual 
‘material derived from re-photographed slides of amorph- 
‘ous painted abstractions which are carefully and systemat- 
ically permuted by super-impositions, scratches, punc- 
tures, slices, reticulated paint-on-the-film-strip, step- 
printing, changes of projector speed, and finally zooming 
‘of the image with the projector lens and live manipulation 
of the projector and light beam (with a hand-held prism). 
particle and wave takes the form of an audacious, absolute 
visual statement: a rich, complete. spectrum of colours 
hhas possessed the dots in the particle sequence, with 
saturate reds flaring through yellow to settle in celestial 


celadons, lapses and turquoises which are pierced by 
creamy white shafts of light that open in turn to reveal 
even whiter, purer projector light. 

While viewing thes first scenes, we are simultancously 
aware that the basic, original footage used to create the 
imagery begins, as in Dwi-Ja, with a loop of avery simple, 
‘minimal image — in this case, dots in a circular arrange 
‘ment which varies from frame to frame in the graduated 
size of the circle — and thatthe illusion of ‘vertical shafts 
‘of light’ is being created not only by multiple exposures, 
solarization and halation’, but also by some kind of literal 
vertical streaking of the image that suggests pulling the 
film-strip through the gate, and hence arouses a reflexive 
awareness of the film-making/projection process. 

Parallel horizontal clusteralignments of blush-white 
dots cascade down and up a blue-black field, and streak 
and blur to suggest force fields that magnetize and 
materialize between them a third alignment of bri 
white dots. Then white corners begin to appear on the 
sereen, and slowly a white circle closes around the blue- 
black imagery, constricting it till it flutters out and fades to 
ppure black. For some five minutes the black circle 
implodes. diminishing in size until it disappears. The 
slowness of this pure gesture is staggering; it admits no 
sensations of depth-perspective, no seductive comforts of 
painterly ingenuity (albeit the smoothness and precision 
‘of the shot was certainly not easy to contrive). With delib- 
‘rate grandeur the black dot dwindles — a spot of no-light 
in the projector beam, a particle merging with the white 
‘oneness, a shape contracting into nothingness, an emp 
ing. The black spot becomes a focus of perceptual illusions 
assuming an iridescent white glow from retinal 
charts and aggressively charts the tiniest eye-movements 
‘with luminous white’ auras and roving ‘white’ after-image 
ots. The process of emptyingyfilling the screen is $0 abso 
lute that when, after a moment the circular waves begin to 
pulsate outward toward the comers of the frame, we 
‘accept their beauty and the beauty of the glowing ‘white’ 
centre of the image (pure projector light) they reveal and 
‘outline in a completely fresh perceptual framework. The 
<uality of yin'yan has undergone a union in visual term 
inside our eye/minds, and our sense of vision (and aesthe- 
tics) is cleansed and amplified by it. James describes the 
particle-to-wave action in Wu Ming as being like throwing 
4 pebble into water and seeing the ripples spread out (cf. 
Basho): the clarity, lucidity, balance, directness and purity 
of his filmic gesture isa radiant revelation that echoes and 
‘expands inside the spirit into which itis cast through the 
vision. 

Dwinell Grant, a film-maker who worked in New York 
uring the 40s in relative isolation from the film-makers 
discussed above, composed a series of films which stands 
a a substantial contribution to the literature of non- 
objective film. With a background in abstract painting, 
Grant began making films asa result of experiments with 
stage production at Wittenburg University in Ohio. His 
first Composition, Themis (1940) uses circles, squares and 
line/cylinders of glass. paper and wood moved on several 
layers of glass plates, lit in complex fashion from all angles 
with different coloured gels and moving light sources, 0 
thatthe textures, shadows and changing forms ofthe rela- 
tively static objects become the major factors in the 
“action’ of the film. Grant's sensitivity to the density and 


luminosity of light as a compositional element also distin- 
guishes his four later Compositions (1941-1949, New 
York) even though he worked with flat drawings. cut- 
‘outs, static background paintings, and other less tractable 
animation techniques in these later films. Each of Grant's 
Compositions is constructed with great awareness of the 
principles of non-objective visual organization as it had 
been practiced and discussed by the master painters such 
as Kandinsky, Klee and Mondrian. Even in Composition 
No. 2, Contrathemis (1941), where he seems consciously 
to use drawn figures that recall alternately the shapes used 
by Ruttmann, Eggeling, Fischinger and Richter, Grant 
combines these figures in such fresh juxtapositions, with 
such a subtle manipulation of structure, density and 
‘hythm, that they ate manifestly allusions integral and 
unique to Grant’s personal idiom and discussion. 


'Non-objectve film performance with modulated or mul- 
tiple projectors is not, of course, new, and a variety of 
colout-organs and other analogous performances is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this catalogue, In general, however, 
Such performances aim toward proliferation and mulipl- 
icity of image that brings them rather outside the ascetic 
tradition of Eggeling of Haubois. 

We know that between 1923 and 1926, Fischinger 
worked together with a composer Alexander Liss pre- 
paring visuals (including films and slides) for a colour- 
‘organ concert called Farblichomusik. Unfortunatly litle 
information survives indicating the way in which Fis- 
chinger's visual materials were composed, but two news- 
paper articles (une 1926 and January 1927) report that 
Fischinger performed three “light shows’. Fieber, Macht, 
and Vokuum, with multiple projectors’ at least in his 
Munich studio. Again, the accounts fail to indicate exactly 
how he manipulated the projectors, whether super- 
imposing the images or arranging them in various con 
trations: No specific or consistent print ofthis ight show” 
material survives, though numerous tinted fragments and 
Some painted glass 5” x 7” slides undoubtedly belong to 
these performances. Evidently the difficulties of equip- 
ment and performing, coupled with the unco- 
operativeness of theatre-owners discouraged Fischingct 
(Gs they have many other film-makers) and he did not 
pursue multiple projection later in his carcer. 

The mysterious Hy Hirsh apparently preferred to per- 
form’ even his sngle-screen films live wth various sound- 
tracks and visuals re-edited for each specific programme 
‘We know that he prepared at least two films for double 
projection — Double Jam (ca. 1985, probably an oil-wipe 
film with jazz track, but no certain oF consistent print is 
currently known) and Décollages Recollés (Unglued 
things re-gued’), ofthe late 50s, perhaps a blanket title 
for re-edited collage performances, but one surviving 
print seems to be marked for double projection, with 
purely non-objective imagery on one screen and mixed 
abstract and representational footage (scratched, painted 
and optially-printed, as well as pure found footage’. 8. 
a colour shot of an A-bomb blast which turns into 
fireworks, early Chaplin comedy, ete) om the other 

Unfortunately, again, we have little evidence as to 


Hirsh’s mode of projection, largely because of the poor 
condition of his estate. He was born in Chicago in 1911, 
and starting in 1937 he participated in representational 
experimental films in Los Angeles and San Francisco as an 
actor and cameraman. He was a professional still photo- 
sgrapher, and his work took him to New York, Spain, Hol- 
land, and Paris. where he lived in the late 50s and died 
suddenly of a heart attack while driving through the Place 
de la Concorde. Apparently he had trafficked for some 
time in marijuana and hashish, and the police siezed all his 
personal effects (including what films were left after 
friends had removed what they could, since he stored the 
<dope in film cans) from his Paris apartment as evidence. 
By the time the affair was settled and the films returned to 
his daughter in Los Angeles, and then to the Creative Film 
Society which had purchased rights to the films. the 
remaining prints and papers were in an extremely 
depleted condition. No print at all has been found for 
several films listed by ttle in programmes (Change of Key 
Djinn, Recherche, Double Jam), while incomplete or silent 
prints only were found for several others (Eneri, La 
‘Couleur dela Forme), and no proper printing materials for 
any of the films was recovered. The attempts of Bob Pike 
‘of the Creative Film Society to restore the films led to 
‘even further confusion in some cases — linking the extra- 
‘ordinary visuals of Couleur de la Forme (if indeed these 
visuals belong to that title, since the original was not 
labeled) with a completely inappropriate soundtrack. and 
including a film actually by Baird Bryant and Tajiri Shink- 
Ichi, Mad Nest, among Hirsh’s oeuvres (because Hirsh. 
‘who roomed next doot to Bryant and Shinkichi in Paris, 
‘owned a print of the film — which has no titles) 

What emerges from the remnants of Hirsh’s estate is 
‘quite inconclusive. One group of films is abstract, loosely 
synched to music, employing oil-wipe (Chasse des 
Touches) and oscilloscope patterns (Divertissement 
Rococo, Come Closer, Ener) optically printed sometimes 
in multi-screen configurations. Another group includes 
beautiful live-action footage nicely edited for rhythm and 
visual continuity (Autumn Spectrum, Défense dafficher, 
Gyromorphosis). A third group is complex optically 
printed collages (La Couleur de la Forme, Scratch Pad) 
involving matting, high-contrast colourizing and texturiz~ 
ing, step-printing, and other technical devices already 
‘exploited by Len Lye (iho is discussed elsewhere in this 
catalogue). Scraich Pad also includes scratch/paint-on- 
film footage, while both Scratch Pad and La Couleur del 
Forme contain manipulated ‘found footage’. And the sil- 
‘ent copy titled Décollages Recollés (mentioned above) 
contains elements of all the other films. 

Dating the films proves difficult. Friends in Paris (ca. 
1957) recall that Hirsh built an optical printer in 
‘apartment there from essentially junk parts — he was 
‘marvelous tinkerer and mechanic — but this does not 
mean that he did not have one before in America 

won a prize at Brussels in 1958. Jordan 
Belson used some of the abstract oscilloscope footage in 
the Vortex Concerts (1957-9) but never saw any of the 
optically printed representational footage. It is tempting 
to align the films in a “logical order: abstract films first, 
then simple live action, then complex, composite-imagery 
‘optical printing last — but this may well be false, since 
‘Chasse des Touches, Come Closer, and Eneri are optically 


printed into mult-screen sections, which is technically as 
difficult as the more subtle and spectacular work in La 
Couleur de la Forme. 

The aesthetics of the films are equally confusing. We 
know Hirsh liked to ‘perform’ his films live, re-editing 
them specially for each programme. Some of the current 
prints — Autumn Spectrum, Défense dafficher, Gyromor- 
‘Phosis, Chasse des touches, and Divertissement Rococo ~ 

smoothly edited into “finished films’, and they 
present a very mellow sensibility, the epitome of the cool 
jazz world of the 50s. Come Closer, in polaroid stereo 
3-D, is quite accomplished and well-integrated, with oscil- 
loscope patterns twirling in festive arrangements that 
recall carnival decorations, while Jamaican music supports 
this mood; the depth sensation is pleasant and striking, 
with many figures choreographed © move in appropriate 
rhythmic pulses that exploit a forward-backward align- 
ment, while other figures (notably a set of bracelet-like 
Circles), through the magic of optical printing, intersect 
and move through each other in a delightfully impossible 
way. Eneri, Scratch Pad, and La Couleur de la Forme 
display a high degree of technical inventiveness: though 
Eneri and La Couleur seem somewhat unclear in structure 
(perhaps duc to fragmentary print condition), Seraich Pad 
ranks as one ofthe best scratch-on-film works, using abs- 
tract paint-on-film and live action footage, and in both 
cases scratching over what are revealed to be the energy 
centres of the movements 

Hirsh re-uses similar footage in several films (fights of 
birds, fireworks, parades, multi-screen configurations, 
certain oscilloscope figures, bodies of models matted with 
abstract textures and representational scenes inside them, 
te.) clearly in an attempt to construct a compositional 
series, but it is hard to judge the result of the serial 
arrangement withthe films in their present condition. As 
itis, the only overall impression one gets from Hirsh’s 
films is not of a highly intellectual or mystic thinker (like 
various other film-makers we have discussed) but rather 
‘of an individual with tremendous dexterity and inventive- 
ness, of considerable joie de vivre and a sensibility for 
mellow, charming experience 

Jordan Belson's Vortex Concerts in the late 50s specifi- 
cally established the tradition of the psychedelic 
‘multiple-projector light-show, which blossomed in the 
late 60 as part of the ‘Hippy’ revolution in San Francisco 
(with film-makers like Bruce Conner, Ben VanMeter. 
Robert Nelson, Jerry Abrams and Scott Bartlett par- 
ticipating in various shows), Los Angeles (where Single 
Wing Turquoise Bird included Sam Francis, Jeff Perkins, 
Peter Mays, David Lebrun, Mike Scroggins. Jon Greene, 
and other groups such as Thomas Edison, The Hog Farm, 
and John Whitney's sons performed), and New York 
(Andy Warhol's Exploding Plastic Inevitable, and Stan 
Vanderbeek, among others). Laserium Concerts coatinve 
to be performed in planctariums throughout the world 
dlring the 70s. However, the visual quality of the 60s ight 
shows — which, withthe support of the Rock music boom, 
‘were able to sustain 25 or more projection devices and a 
dozen performers for an event — is unlikely to be seen 
again. These rich collaborative performances were often 
governed by aesthetic principles that valued the unique- 
ness. and irretrievabilty of each event. Many of these light 
concerts — which included a sizable amount of pure non- 


” 


‘objective imagery, and which often ran from silence and 
‘minimal, still imagery to unbelievable symphonic riots of 
sound and controlled multiplicity — were among the most 
‘complex and rewarding art experiences of our age, but 
inevitably they must join the Dada seances in becoming 
the anecdotes of the priveleged few. 


Vv 


“The “Second Generation’ of non-objective film-makers 
ranges far beyond the handful of film-makers discussed 
here. Programmes I have seen from the 40s and 50s list 
‘more than 30 abstract film-makers (excluding student 
work) hailing from all parts of the United States and 
‘South America. While all of these people made more than 
fone abstract film, few pursued non-objective work with 
the dedication of the Whitneys, Belson and Smith. A 
number of the film-makers and their films scem to have 
‘disappeared’ and other films which are still available 
seem, on the whole, primitive and uninteresting. 

‘One more interesting figure of the Second Generation 
is Jules Engel, who had practiced non-objective painting 
since the 30s, and been involved in representational ca 
toon animation since working for Disney on Fantasia, 
where he came to know Fischinger. During the 40s, Engel, 
in his rile as painter, also knew Man Ray and was familiar 
with Duchamp's work through the Arensbergs and their 
remarkable collection. However, Engel continued with 
representational film work (including cartooning with 
UPA, ete., advertising films, and several documentaries 
‘on painters and sculptors) until the late 60s when he 
began to produce a series of a dozen non-objective anima- 
tion films. Some of these (like Silence, a computer-graphic 
from 1968) exhibit a keen conceptual sense of balance of 
form and ideation, and others (like Shapes and Gestures 
1976, and Wet Paint, 1977) breathe a charming grace 
(with'Hirsh’s ‘cool jazz’ sensibility) a vigorous decorative 
{quality (reminiscent of Kandinsky, Miré and the Abstract 
Expressionist of the 50s) and technical mastery, which 
make us regret that he did not devote more of his early 
career to non-objective animation, 

‘The purpose of this essay has been to follow strictly 
‘s0n-objective film-making through the "Second Genera- 
tion’. No attempt has been made to cover exhaustively the 
younger abstract film-makers — those, for example, 
involved with computer graphics, like Lillian Schwartz 
and Doris Chase — or to deal at all with the complex issue 
of truly ‘abstract’ film-making involving mixtures of live- 
action and non-objective footage, oF representational 
imagery used out-of-context for its purely graphic qui 
ities — eg. Ballet Mécanique, Chomette, Dulac, Film 
Studie, ete. of the Man Ray/Brakhage/Jon Rubin film 
‘material tradition. These issues, along with the work of 
Duchamp, Len Lye, etc, are covered elsewhere in this 
catalogue. 


Filmographies 1910-40 


» 
Ze 


Onell Bueston 


1907 Born in Wesbeide, Sutey 
1927 Began carcer a im-mak 
port. painter 
Cries to work and live fm London 


{im crite, erpt-wnite, moves. 


1927 1 Do Like t be Beside the Seaside 
1930 Ligh Rhye 8 mins (with Francis Bogie) 

1931 Empire Buyers are Empire Buslders (with Francis Beopsie) 
9) varus averting shorts 


Light sweeps the serve sowly. The darkness of the screen expand 
‘nd contracts: that anaer Way of looking at Light becomes 
omplicated: defined frm merge while pattern hited (by ight) ot 
pultern. Diagonal and horiaontas ar a war, ace part ofa machine 
‘king in perfect contol Forms ome back and are reongnired: pt 
pec om behind ight That nthe ft moncmen oe omnes 
ght moverients. Only for a moment ight sil when paws. he 
‘he biliant buttery the edge ofa Dower, before dartg ff to 
Wace feshatabesgats i the tlie ae 
‘Throughout the ret ofthe fim speed follows quiet, boldness balances 
Indecaion Light takes wing Matters breathe atom the steen- 
Tig takes the shiny sales of a fish and swims, tn Bars, Beneath the 
sao the theatre; hight banised from the seseen «tall ange 
sone remaining. and return tort over the Black spaces; light, 
{ecomes thoughifl, bling comes and pyramids. stating their 

lines coldly with the lnty ofa Euchd, then jghing with them 
like a spangled lady i the musicals bght hel ke sor. to 
‘aa ph Becomes rote, tke a medlar. and dasolves i it ow 


poctcal than anything the concrete cinema: a promise and 4 
fatimene 

‘There va breath ofthe same spirit in Brogudre's ils but 
ceimeptiam m goncrne by dierent pein. Trl one meght 
finah I would rather admit there no ead to th question 


Ossell Blakeson from a description of Ligh Rhythms in Close-Up 
Vale pp 226-227 


Anton Gio Reopen 
(Gee Future) 


Francis Brogsire 
179 Born in San Francisco 

$906.19" Began carer photographer and painter in San Francaco 
913.27 Worked ia New York 

(92K Moved to Linon 

1948 Died a London 


1923-259 The Way (unfinished) 
1930 Light Rhye mi (with Oswell Blabeson) 
193 Empie Buger are Empire Builders (ith Oswell Blakeston) 


astrations of score of Light Rhyihms found in Architectural Review, 
March 1930, oh 67. pp. 184158 


Januar Braet 


1907 Born ip Wars 
Stadied a the Poscnct Kunsigewetbeschle 

1932-4 Covounder ofthe Cracow Stu for Avant-Garde 
Fim SPAF Interested in fm, photography. and 


Ker World War Two, eto of graphics pubiations 
1987 Died in Cracow 


1933 tom (ith Kabimiere Podsadech) 


~ We 
ale Bat 


1900 Born in Calanda, Spain 

1926.27 Autatant to flramaker Jean Epstein in Pass 

1928 ‘Began film career withthe sensational impact of Un Chien 
Andalou, continued as Sector of feature ms in Mexico, 
France and Spain 


(elected filmography) 
1930 Un Chien Andale (with Sateador Dai) 
1930 Lage d'Or (wath Dat) 


11929 Leatered the Surrealist group of Pai. ts moral and attic 
imransigeace sew socal politcal fel, fit in peel wih ny 
temperament As twas the Only moving picture person athe group 1 
‘cided to tke the nether of Surrslam 1 the serees 

‘That same year I asked my mother for $2.00 to make my first 
‘Seematographi experiment” Only she Would have financed an ea 
that seemed niclows fo everyone eke. My mother gave me the 
‘money more out of ove than anderstanding of my venture, which I 
Tas caefl ot 1 expinn to er 

‘Thos peoduced ey fst film, which was atthe same time the fst 


Surreal fm, emiled Ue chien undulow 
isa two-teei short which there ate either dogs not Andahians. 
The tie had the virtue of Becoming an obsession with some people, 
mong other the Amercan writer Harry V. Miler, who, withost 

Knowing me, wrote an eatraordnary Iter which Isl have about his 


‘Mean Chomene, Le cai du mo, 1925. 


by imputes, the primal soures of which ae confused with thove of 
‘tational, which, incur, are those f poetry. At times these 
‘Sharictes reat enigmatically, i as fara. patologial poe 
Enmplex can be emgmatc 

‘Ths fim is diected a the unconscious fecings of man, and therefore 
‘sof untvenal vale, altbough i may seem diagreeable to erat 
{Sioups of society which are sustained by puriamcal moral puacples, 


Luis Bub 
1975, ps6. 


woted in Francisco Aranda, Luis Bute, London 


Hear! Chomette 


186 Born in Paris, brother to René Chait 
‘Avistat to Robert Bouton, Jacques Foyder and Jacques de 
Baronet 

ay fant of pe cima 

1927 Kiel i Rabat asf cores for the French Army 

spondent 


(selected fmography) 
1923-28 Jews de Refle, de Lumiere et de Vitesse S min 
1928-26 Cing Minute de Cinéma Par $i 


“atc tom shure nema rece of hope 
Gitnot tes revolt alas without immediate auc The seco fim 
‘ts made ony because wconding fo ces Bruni being 
Tal ot with he patton eho somminined he fst and who 
Sind tobe mer, Chomete i not have a copy to we 8 De 
tenes. 

[Rc that vine the question of purity loomed large forthe ear 
‘vantprde and of oun, forthe cnet an ate ml ts 
fury wes ended a ation to comesionlrpesention. 
{ich encompaed all aspects of hema: But Chomete declared hat 
{he coca mat not res fal Yo he representation made 

cam cent has aeady crete» typo hyhn (which have 
‘notched nthe ee of crea ms, betas hsv sete) 
{iminsbed there a ares ofthe sgitying impact tthe ioe) 
“Thanks this yt, the cnema can draw fm el» new pose 
‘ch sandoning te poate rely of obec 
[eneresusucreton of unfamiliar vin concent outide 
the unon of lem and moving fmt nic cinema ri you wa 


Em acte was fist shown ia the Ballet Reich, atthe Theirs des 


‘= November 29. The 


Biven by the Fam Society on January 17, 1926 
Som he mancllows barat) of th at charm me. He 
sod. do not suid being ignorant 

‘The pemat felthe 


tobe 
‘elache, ballet instaruancie en deus cies (Reliche meats No. 

fm wer bythe Ballets 

‘hich Sede, and 


B 


Its often said that The Blood of« Poti 8 screabst fm. Homever, 
‘surrealism didnot exst wher I fst thought of it On the contary. the 
interes that ttl arouses probably comes from its wolatioe from the 
works with which it assed. Tam speaking ofthe works of = 
Iminoity that has oppored and unobirusvely governed the majority 
{throughout the centuries. Ths minoety has ss antagonist: specs. 
the time of The Blood of Poe, 


then and there the documentary scenes of anter Kngsom 


“Thats why ths fim, which has oly one syle, that. for example, of 
the beating or the gestures of a man, presents many surfaces for is 
tepesi. Is exegeses were innumerable. If were questioned about 
ny one of them I would have twoube in answering 

[My telationship with the work was lke that of 3 cabiat-maer who 
pus together the pieces ofa table whom the spuitualsts, who make 
the table move, consult 


leting the ming relax asi slep, i lets memories entwine, move and 
cupress themselves fey. AS forthe late, trees them and 


‘Theinmumerabic aula of The Blood of Pot end wp by sing a 
Certain apes! 

‘Ropes what vay masks The Blood of Poet 1 hink. & 
‘Compete niferene Yo what the wort ads "poet, the ext taken, 
‘onthe contrary to cents weber poetry wher wed as 
sich or ne 


Germaine Dulac (Chalote Elizabeth Germaine Saise- Schneider) 


1882 Born in Amen, France 


film experience on the set of Ci 

1915 Founds D. H. Productons with Irene Hill-Erlanger and bens 
cing fs 

1921 To USA to sty production methods, meets D_W. Gritith 

1930-40 Founder and director of weekly magarine France: Actuals 


Gaumont 
1942 Died Pais 


WAS Les Soeue Ennemies 
1916 Geo e Myeneur 

1916 Venus Venie 

1916 Dans LOuragen de a Vie 
1910 Ames de Four 

1918 Le Bonheur des Autres 

1919 La eee Espagnol 

1919 La Cigurete 

1920 Malenconne 

1920 La Belle Dame sans Merci 
1921 La Mort du Sole 

1922 Wenher (incomplete) 

1923 La Sourlane Madame Beudet 
1923 Gomene 

1928 Le Diable dan la Vile 

1928 Ame dare 

1928 fa Folie des Valo 

1926 Amoinewe Sabre 

1927 La Coquille ef Clergyman 
1927 L'iuation au Voyage 

1927 Le Cinema aw Service de L'Mitoire 
1928 La Princesse Mandane 

1928 Digue 927 

192K Themes et Variations 

1928 Germination dwn Harlot 

1929 Eade Cingraphique var une Arabesque 


(for texts by Dulac see page 127) 


“Theo van Doesbarg(C. E. M. Kupper) 

1883 Boen in Uizecht 

1917 Founded “De Suit group with Mondrian. Husear, Oud. Kok 
Began publishing De Sijf magazine a wll as 2 Dadast pubica- 
‘ion named Mecano. Dada pctry aod cays publed chewbete 
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under pseudonyms of K. Bronset and Aldo Camini 
1931 Died in Daven 


“The puimers Hans Richer and Vikiog Eapeling didnot introduce 


Hissar, one of out staf at ‘De Sti in 1918, of wansferting the 
abstract colour picture onto fl, and trough that to create 2 
Possibly of producing continuously changing compositions lam 
{elating thi connection with the pow advanced experiments of 
‘Richter and Eggelng. Tknow thre is alway a certain ange i 
comparing 


i teritory in which the mechanical way of 
‘eaming ca be of the greates service 

‘Tee putters Hans Richer and Viking Eggeling ate also searching for 
‘ess in this ection. Supported by the experts inthe field of 
‘cleace snd technique (Einstein amongst them) it wll ot be difficult 
‘Germany, however Yoo poor a county to industrials thi ar, and 
for that we must lok to Holland who with its very high monetary 
‘Standard mest make possible industry and financially the Bayreuth 
‘of the new cinema. 

‘The fst screening experiments wete limited to compositions in black, 
white and grey. The reprodaction inthis sue ives more oF less ofa 
“mpresion of sch compoutions atthe exact moment when af entity 


and acerding to their sketches they will rive at the most exact and 
petlctexpresion im a mechanical way though eli 


‘Theo van Doesburg De Sof Ne 5, Jane 1921 


(2), 


1906:1913 Bens eaveer a «pte i Paris 

1915-18 In New York, ubundows painting, begin optical expeine 
‘eth Man Ray 

1919 Retured 19 Paris pamicipated in Dada and Surat activities, 
eventually “ceasing to produce at 

1968 Died in Neuily 


1920 Musiques Domeviques Demi-Sick (sereoicopc experiments 
With Maw Ray, ever completed as fim) 1923 Anemi 
Cinemas 


{8s through his research nus thee-dimensomaity that Marcel 


in 1920 in New York. made with 
ramen of eter pore 
Rchniqucs none an wsed wily since the being the cematy) 
ruined in the develping proces except fora fe mags 
‘But another solution, using ces de-cented frm thet an of 
fotaton had been envisaged ince 1920 and as sccesflly reales 
‘Sih throaty emt-pherecosttcted for Jacques Dowcet bw 1928 
This tm. whe anagrammatic tie immediately eves aviary 
fprofondness wan very sty mpc of 10 optical dacs betwee 
Thich kcrnated nine dace carying the fling crip 
ina pros he pout gram de Beau sas top de Benge 
— Centant ute et un uuu de chair chaude qu mime pan 
‘hse dente shaw 
Si fe tne un om, me dompcras-tw une pair de neous 
—Gardemande ds mouatiques omestqucn demiate pour la ute 
‘Forote sur Cite Anu 
isso pasion de amie 3 ous top te. 
= ENinoms hs exchymonce ds Exjtman aun mors engin 
—‘Avtarvo dja mi a moele de Tepes dans pore de Tame” 


Fe robinet ya 
‘pirat habe Jvel ct mo ava In Bite 

{0 nor known exactly when. or By whom. senetal very shor shows 
‘tere intradoced i the mae ofthe fm (the face ot pe. 3 tank 
‘icanig am asace- a statue of Napoleoe which crumbs). sb 
fsthapeindebied to Eisenstein (according t G. Sadoul. hs describes 
{he tm kth tm inh Souvenirs dw mon). Bata probably 
shine very catty av aested by the eaty copy conserved by the Dansk 

im ahve 

‘Duchamp however has explciy and entirely denounced this in an 
lunpttshed corespondence with Serge Star. Ima fs letter dated 
Tilhay 196) Staufice ashes him f he remembered the eae 
sexton which last 8 ae more than & minut” yo Amemic Cinema 
Bachar responded frm New York un 28 May tat he had mo 
memory of the inctpattns (Napoleon cle) of which ou Speak. 
‘riny done without my consent, Noe svepctly sated 
‘ape, Staffer teturmed to tha pot 


‘Viking Eeasing 


1880 Born October 21 is LUND (Sweden) 
1897 migrates to Germany and commences vocational aii it 


Pimbarg 
1990 Book-heeper wih a clock factory ia Le Lace Switeelan 
1911 Works as an ars in Pars ising with Modighan, Arp. Frcs 


Keli 
1915.17 Produces designs which are pomibly fist sketches for hi 
‘srallptates Horzontal-Verial Orchestra and Diagonal 


Symphony 

1918 Lives m Zorich, where he renews his acquaintance with Arp and 
‘comes into contact with other members atthe Dad movement 
Gets to know Hans Ricterthrowgh Tristan Tsar 

1919 Goes to Germany with Richie (Klein-Kolaig near Belin) 
‘where both work a studies and experiments a form, 

1920 Bepas fim epermeny wih Ree, Ft megs 

WVerncal orchestra. 

1921 Uneria Berke Ends carson wih Richer, Further work 
‘on the film Honiton Verical Orchestra 

1922 Fagg esi aii cn wh El Liny, Kat 

ir Racal Hausmano, Erich Buchole, Wernet Gras 


seoes 
1923 Meets Erma Niemeyer (Re Niemeyct-Soupaut) and begins 


Redicoveting Bertini 1947.1 was making my way tough the ruins 
ln search of mining fends wien to my rea surprise Ta a house 1 
fditngan many Jean aga hows y Some mein a of ate 
pated trom the struct mana of the a 

{ated very cose to the Wilenbergplat. Wormerstrae 6a on the 


‘ands was pole nly lightly to ease the temps 
Same coal by the small. high-pressure furnace Tn the Summer an 
[Stat troperal eat accumulated inthe fom 

Inne uf thxe tee Wortmensirasc studnn the Swede, Viking 
Eggling. ved and worked form 1921 unt his death in 192 4 
fice and puncer of bract fm.ct ant should sy, the iat of 
inex at form mich one could cali optical man’ (Augenmusit. 
Stoppeng in Berka fora vit nthe summer of 1923.1 was induced 
0 Eggcing through Werner Graff who ke myscl an Mudying at 
the ‘Staachon Bauhaus in Weimar” Until hen | knee nothing 
hour Egcling. and Wernet Gracf spoke of him gute by chance. We 
then went kt walk through the town and cromed the 
WitenbergplateGracftld me tht the sloping stdio windows 
‘bie fom where we std were fact the stud windows of 


Ihe draws. fo speak wth light ont a dark canvas, eating 


Clemcmtary goomeincal form and lines thuph proportion, Rumen 
‘lations and otemity fig i athythmical ctent. fom which 

thing originates the light-music forthe eye. This description 
{atbralled mer“ Where st poole 19 see hit work? I asked 
Pethaps at hs place sid Gract. Well go up. maybe he I a home 
{am s0impremed that Grea knew sucha important atat well 


I attached w the oui wall facing it the courtyard. that had 
‘cide been pti long after the hone was Bull W wat ct of 
“Sider atthe tc. aod yeas late the ticket) cid machine was cned 
‘Gown bythe pace and eventually dsmaried becase was ute 
‘Saale So we climbed up tothe sath Moor Tw doors 10 the two 


78 


socio and there, nthe cord, det oppose exgeling’s 
odio onthe righthand sid, wa he watt Cappy of te feo sth 
oo ean Were Graf tanga ious the dot — there 
Ss sence Iwan ots al supe at ham ment pple ae ap 
10 ot But Gract mane ging up. and a an ee epy 
{oie rele, wh's tere? Gr cae bck tat na and 
3er awn the door opencaA ths Bond an of mea Beige 
od before He had eee ak beeps nds wry cows) 
tcok upon hfe He was wearing a garment tat might have Bec 8 
‘sing gown, We had anahenedEggtng wan ruby chance that 
‘chad oreraep: he had alte se 9 ea ag rm tele 
Iemma, a oud omy ep with he help of Gace! whch he 
Copy oe epg nn esr he po 
pe 

Hic ted ws in. the tie oom ju 10 the ight of the door 
there wan ag coher, he lefts watsand and apt he wl 
{ea Light thon in trough esa doping window, td cra of 
{scl spud thee anterom Wom the ctl ssi, sich 
‘aque sag, wll proportioned rum, brandy by the 
{vip of he ping ado window. Mounted hee wall 
‘punting tbe He roms row he min ones so tbr tached 
‘Npporting smal bad-wind projector By moving the hand winder. 
tny'ptre would tun be projected on 10 te oppo wal and that 
‘rt deed te method y whch Epgcing examined the rev of 


should have remembered litle ofthe sparse aangement of he 
‘Stud, except fr that which any visitor sure to motce, bad Tot 
Ina over Year in which to become familiar with these deta. What 
‘i, above all catch the vistors attention were the sketebes for 
Eggelings opical symphonies pinned up everywhere. They were 
pencil drawing, on gute ordinary paper. of geometric forms. In order 
forte able to unfold the diferent phates ofthe opdical development of 
thse drawing xating pt thom One hao mane 
shapes and Une total reverse — Lethe Black ow white a white 
{om Back or beter sas iptom ar. Here for theft ine 
‘Sw the Horizontal Verial Orehsira. ad the variations ofthe 
Diagonal Symphony, The sketches made an incredible impression, and 
Eggelings method of working them out aso became cleat to me 
‘And yet rally valid reals ofthis new at form had stil no been 
heh 


‘ehieved" What there were wete most umuataactory 


UE post, was a srt of Hightbox; above Ha the 
required distance, an Askana-Werke camera 

‘The lines and shapes were cut with sharp Knife fom avery tough 
{ype of tin fll (already an improvement, for the first experiment had 
Been done with papet). and by masking or desmashing om exponute 
‘Mtr exposure a movement oa the fmestrip was created. To achieve 
{he impression of motion demanded a great many experiments and 
falculations nd when several. once were fo appear onthe screen 
simultaneously became very ditfcut indeed. These voices had 10 
bent only independent of one another, but directed against One 
nother ima sataacory way 

pint had not yet been created i this new at form. 
Eggclings operator wan in complete despa. so impomuble id the 
{ask sem to him. Added to that. Eggelings money mas evaporating. 


fal of new ideas and possiblities that I tok i ewe After that Thad 
To choose which workthop to enter and I decided oo weaving — more 
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‘ot of confusion than actual conviction. I began weaving and kriting 
‘hrpets but soos false that there wa no fatre for me in ths fl 


‘San thane a greater dance frm the lightbon I wa well igh 
‘Spon wo acne she mah cen demi, in spite of he Wcting 
‘Siten Buu the pene ay fal for he new ar form wan the 
Bot a coumetpame, alm of harmony 

‘The work wan camed out in thm manne” Eagsig woul describe to 
‘he hn though of certain movement: temp htm te-M jo 
‘The curing out of ne and shape rm the tin fowl a he 
‘Cchncalexcaion onthe ronrom Exact eaculations were neces 
[Sond wo achieve the regured tempor caclatnine which became 
‘Sremely compbcated when cond and third -melody mas Brought 
‘a Egacng a tered to rain, ft ofall the 

ortnal Vocal Orcheare bu the caperiment wee disappointing 
‘cane the shapes were s0 rip Hscemed to me tat the Diagonal 
‘SSmphony would be more vated to thee fs experiment, bene 
fcc ated of moment The fama 
Eggcng The tm began nha waxy ne wide athe op 
‘towing towat the bono. Part ofthe lm telly serps all 
‘Syetatiom, and ad we not been short of both money and time 
‘ln fort counerpan ugh ath point wo have Been established 
However im pte oft he Statin oe im wa implied. van 
‘crcened on Sh Novem. 1928 at the Gla Palace, for ivited 


Srcmater the premiere Eagting traveled wo Pats where he showed 
Ne fim to Ferman Leger, dct Tear an the ends bom 1 
hive snce sper to abou he cvent. On hs way bach frm Pais 
xing met nein Hanover were wa taying th Shute an 


Ins wife fora few weeks. My work for Egat 


‘ot 
“Egeling had the peatst admiration 
Eggsing was absolutely deighid with hs popularity in Belin 

‘his clones friends belonged Dr. Charlotte Wolf fiend of 
‘Dora and Walter Benjamin, who t het book On the Way 0 Myself 


‘Berm guest house he ad to complete the check-in form, where 
amongst other things they demanded to know his eligon. He wrote 
‘ety "Heathen For Eggeling this was o bon mot. He wished 10 
xpress with this one word his non-conformist atte asa human 
‘etng and as an artist and at he same ime 1 show hi indignation 
sacha indacreet question 

‘He had am alent pathological fear of ageing. So much so that it 


siruck me a almost cid self-deception when he would state the 
‘Seat of his bith as not 880 — the actual date — but 1888. 

‘The lst ime Twat a Bein was i 96D Ths time the hows at 
‘number 6a Wormsersraste was no longer there. Ins place was 2 
parking lot and om the very spot where Easing’ studio once stood 8 
‘rge American hmeusine wan pathed Ths seemed to me to Be 
Ssmbote 


RE Soupault 
Pari, October 1977 


18-17 atdied athe Petrograd Institute of Chil Engineering 
1918-20 Served inthe Red Army, fist in engineering unit and later 


‘esuling fom the stetio found atthe base ofa play 


'S. Eicautein, 
Lal, No.3, 
"Montage Attraction? 


newspaper crite Bernhard Died who has been promating 
Srl in Prepares graph cars ofthe dynam of 0 
Pays Fitz von Unrus expresonisticant-wat drama Ei 
Geschieeh (Cenertons) and Shakespeate's Twelfth Nish. 
Diebold encourages him mabe an abstract fm of such 


‘paphic. 
Diebold itrodaces Onkat to Walther Rutmann atthe premiere 
‘of Rutimann's Opus, Frankfurt, Apri. Oshat tiesto terest, 
‘Rottmann in «Iabour-seving animation machine he has bee 


1922 Avast! Oxar moves to Munich 1 devote himself ul ime to 


Ahroaphout 
1926-27  Ontar performs hs own multiple-projertor shows in bs 
“Manich sod: Fiber (Fever), Vatu Vacuum), ao Macht 


special elects for feature fm Sifu (Nou Arh 

1927 To escape debts Oskar spends summer walking fom Munich 
‘erke,taking single frames of people and places he encounters: 
‘Manchen- Berks Wonderane 

1928 Oskar, sow permancaly ving in Berlin prepares special elles 
for Ema Metmner's Dein Schicksal (Your devtns), a politcal, 
‘le supporting the radical Sonal Demotratiche Parti, Abo 
‘other adverngFlms and special effets 


n 


1928.29 UFA employs Oskar for a year July 1928-June 1929) doing 
‘pecial fect for Fritz Lang’ Science romance Fra me 
Mon (Wome othe Me. rockets and stascapes 

1929-30 ‘Ontar breas he ankle whic working atthe UFA scion, 
‘and while recovering im the howpital begins bis series of 


ach-and-whise studies, drawn wth charcoal on whitepaper 
‘Studer #2°H0, nynebronized with populat moc oa record, 
shown at Kamera Unter den Linden tn Berl, Uskijk i 
‘Amsterdam and other avant-garde cinemas in Europe 

1930 (OFA ditrbute Sindy #8 ana Stuy #7 a9 shoves wh Nt 
feature fms. Preparing sound-oo-lm pints lads Yo problems 

ing rights fo monic, Osha unable 1 secure rights oT 

Verderomen, the tack 10 Suds #0, so Poul Hindemith and is 
students aiemp composing munc specially for but the resus 
‘re not wblynaifactrys apd Oskar withdraws the le from 
‘relation Following cominued succes of Vols # 
{Gynetnoniaed 19 Brame Hungaria Donce #5) Oshar decides 
to use clasical music w acompusiment to al further tudes 

1930) Oskar does special effects for an howr-iong science documentary 
Del Kuh he of cia 

ectciy sub-atomic particle and molecules 

1930.31 Onkar’scowun nee, 4 young at sant, comes Wo work 
‘at Fchinger Stadion. Later they marr. and over the years ave 
five chikten. Sly #8 remains uniitbed becuse Orkar 
anol afford the fe Tot the rights to the seo hal f the 
‘muni, Paul Duka Sorcerer» Apprenire Oskar bu 4 
Bales frm Ver At, ad begins en Base ow 
(eventually Sah #0) 

1991 Rotmann and Laslo Moboly:Nagy use Osta 


‘los with 


1932 


‘actin Ham prepates Sands #72 10 the torch dance fom 
biotin’ s Irie of Coremh. Osbat mabes Kotrunren 
‘Caloraniray aa preview/traier fora estore fle te ede 
thy Hers: Diebold lectures the premiere of Se #72 10 
‘Kamera Unter den Linden, Festival of Fachinger fs 
‘Munic’s Marmothaus sells out aod moat be repeated 
‘Oskar spends the summer lnlved in experiments eth 
pate sit hich are reored widey in newsppen 
fly, and about wich he lectoes atthe entific nade my Haus 
er ingenieur i Bern during August. 
1933 Depresion brings independent film production vo» hat. Oskar 
sdocemetary Eine Vierende 


w 


uate, nd Hans leaves Bein. Oska’s Sy 

Beethoven's Kovioun overture, and Hans Sule #74 10 
Brahm Hungurion Dance #2 itt wines. Oskae 
‘allaborates with Bela Gaspar in producing 2 oor ca 
‘nd fim, Toiag advertising agency unerwites fs loa fm 
Keiser) Yo sie by Wagnet and Greg released 
December 

194 Oskar prepares» coloured version of Study #11 which s 
feleased under the tile Liv Spe! Furbo (pl ous 
‘A colour cigarette adverinement Murat rat rn Marat 
‘mares inh in which egaetes ae ten walking forthe fst 


‘Switzeriand, and makes ve-aton Fm Kiers und Lames 
sthich he edits to Bich'sMromiurg Concerns ® Onkat 
Frepares 271 puinings for» loop of moving coloured squares, 
{Quadrte Many commercial jobs 

1935 Reopen on Bae rompers Ne} Ye avert frome 
‘Ncoa’s ers Wives of Winduo premieres a May, and % boge 
succes Osta (and all now objecne arts} now under attack 


1% 


‘hom Naz government for producing “degenerate’ art. Situation 
‘sores shen Komponiuoy wins Grand Prt at Venice and 
Sposa pie at Branca. Oskars baby 3m killed in accident; 
(Oakar very depressed Kempen and Murutt commereiat 
frevewed in Hollywood: Paramount runes afr to Beri, and 
Oskar septs 

1936 Oxka sis for Hollywood, never to return to Germany. 
Paramount commision, abstract sequence fr featre is 
{iraadeos of 047 staring George Burns and Gracie Allen 
‘Oskar prepares colour anmations synchronized toa pec Kin 
‘Dynami by studio composet Ralph Rainer. Paramount 
‘elses print Oskar’ workin color, since te rest of the 
feature sm black-and-white. Oskar quite At he uring of 
friends like Kart Nierendort, Galka Scheyer and Lyane! 
Feiminger, Oshat begins of punting, whch he Rad previously 
‘chewed because he fl that film rather than sui ars would 
‘Se the ant form of today and the future 

1937 MGM commissions a shor. Au Ocul Poem. 1 Lise’ 
‘Hungarian Whapsods 2. Ovkat meets Edgar Varée and Sohn 


1938 Orla nes to New York ot tog backing or & 
{eatere-ength lan of Dvora's ew Worl Symphony fr the 


‘ght 10 ase Stohowsk"s orchestral version of Baghs Toute 
‘ond Fugue in D Minor asthe tack for an abstract i. Whee 


1936, Oskar wrote Siohowsh! suggesting that they collaborate 
‘ons ieaureengthnon-abjectne fim which would open with 
‘ image of Stow sithovetied before his orchest 

‘homing io Stobowsks hand which woul then become 
“abatact and blend into other non-objectve magery. In 1938, 


4940 Osta eoncenats om pings: Shoots ker sequence 
‘ed in Radin Dyna 
1941 Rebay nvatds Ont pant fom the Guggenheim Foundation 
to mate» pation fim, revalting tA Aeron March 
iad Sips Forever. Reba i 
chghed. and wards Oratsond praeto bay bach om 
Paramount the fim wh he mode forte which had been 
Stored in their vais ever since). Reba dilies the tie Rao 
Dynamics the finn crened erin. and wen forthe 
fr me 
1941-43 Onn Welles hires kart culaorate on » projected 
‘ography of Loan Atmatron. and then ons film I AM Tow, 
‘rich wil eon a seton om the Carma at Ri. Neither 
[Project read before Merry Productions goes broke. Put 
{eanatle Ostar given studi space and supp 0 ohh 
‘Sen animation experiments pray resulting nh 
Pouger sed Cora Re 
bay ins Orkut abandon vous Holywood infuse, 
tnd poner his tu of Rul Steers theonaphy and 


tached the ek Patamourt ie Nun Dvn. No teat a 
asin Darons being sreened outside the aha, se 
ferhups a pate projection for Ret 

tuo $6 Pca Scaife Ona Cucenete more ot 
Putting and be tecomes solved i aie social He Of Lox 
‘Kegel with Stan Rap and the Arent, Hara Loy 
the Calor Colour Sooty, etc Many hin-makers vst, 
Isciiog Acs and Parker, McLaren, the Whitney brothers 
‘Maya Deven. Kenneth Ange. Curtin Hartington, Harty Sth, 
‘ic Many pining shown Ls Angele, an Franc, 
‘Chicago and New York 

1454.48 Rehoy pans Oskar 2 tipend for him 4 produce 
‘bon-objectve film synchronized Yo Bach's undenturg 
Concerts #1, Onbat makes several begining a diferent 
Snimationtechesgucs fut dived wath cach Relations 
‘ith Reb sirined 

1940 For soamon Guggenbein's Nth brthdap Oskat prepares « 
Imutoncope tcl of some 600 puiiedaeimatons. Ao 
‘Siapm feo other mutocope tee Oskar seed 1 


cothusastic audience (including Jordan Beton) of the Arti 
‘Cinema festival at San Francnco Mneum of Art 

1946-47 Rebuy demands Oskar produce the Boch fm “immediatly” 
‘or repay her the stipend money. Oskar paints the images for 
Mo Patng #1 boom plenglas ove!» ine-moath 
etiod. The film peemites at'AMt Cente College of Design in 


Experimental Pm Festival 
1980.55 "Various commercial projees inching dh for Mins TV and 
‘Okduhis Cae and special eflects for Capes Malighs TV 

serial 


Potential backer that he could produce 
Priming #2. No backing fonhcoming 
1983 Oslar hos «fim show a the San Francisco Museum of A, 


1960.61" Despite 
‘em, bt abandons the project, posiby Because ofthe arval 
{wom Germany of ome hundred cans comaining Neatly fm, 
\thich he goes over, sors and label during the nest few years 
‘Oskar aso bepos to bud an opti! printer,» hopes of 
‘wansering the eat ils fom nate o safety stock 

1907 ‘Alter some years of svete heath, Oskar dies Los Angeles 


tied Fishinger Bill Moot 


Spparently made several shor, hand plated abstract ns, a8 
‘dexcibed by Cora in 1912 atl tiled Musica Chromaties’. to 
‘ths context Ligh Rusiol's(LHRS-1947) intrest in colout-sound 
otrespondence (ths punting” Musk’ of 1911) and in mechanical 
tmuue(e'The AM of Nove’ manifest, 1913) become que tele 
In-underwanding the fturats conception of a machine-ge, 
Stnoesthee experience offered bythe new mesiom of fm. te 
{Tito Ginna divected um tration faceted Vw Furie 
(atu Lite 


Ly Til 
a ||| 


—H)} 


[SS 


‘Except for imeesting films of travel, hunting war, te, the 
fimmaters have dome ao move than aft onthe most backward 

looking dramas. great and small. The same scenrio whose brevity and 
‘ae may make itsem advanced im most ase, nothing But the 

tmost tte and pious uma). Therefor all the immense artic 


(ONE MUST FREE THE CINEMA AS AN EXPRESSIVE 
(MEDIUM i order 10 make i the ideal istumest of ne at 
lmmenselyvasier and lighter than all he easing ate We are 
‘convinced that only in ths way can one Yeach thet polyespresivenest 
{oward which al the most modern atte researches are moving, 
“Teaay the Furs cinema create precisely the POLYEXPRESSIVE. 
SYMPHONY which jon a year apo we announced in our manifeso, 
Weights, Measures and Prices of Artistic Genius." The most varied 


U'CINEMATIC ANALOGIES that we reality directly 48 one ofthe 
‘wo elements ofthe analogy. Example: If we should want to express 


T'CINEMATIC POEMS, SPEECHES, AND POETRY. We shall, 
‘make all of thet componcet images pas cron the see 

‘Thin we shall rile the wots the pases poets, tansorming 10 
the peat benefit of the pic the most ostalgiclly monotonous. 


‘scepy poetry ito lent. exciting. and highly exbarting spectacles. 
S'GIMENATIC'SIMULTANEITY AND INTERPENETRATION of 
“Stlerent times and places. We sll project two oF tee diferent 
‘eal episode a the same time, one nen 10 the othe, 
CINEMATIC MUSICAL RESEARCHES (disonance, harmonies, 
Semphonies of gestures, evens colour, lines, ete) 
S"DRAMATIZED STATES OF MIND ON FILM. 

©. DAILY EXERCISES IN FREEING OURSELVES FROM MERE 
PHOTOGRAPHED LOGIC 

7. FILMED DRAMAS OF OBJECTS, (Objects animoted, 
humanized, baled, dressed up, impassioned, cviied, dancing — 
sbject removed fom thet normal suroundings and pt ito am 
Seva ty cons rows mo el hr amg 
‘contraction sd wontuman ile) 

S'SHOW WINDOWS OF FILMED IDEAS, EVENTS, TYPES, 
OBJECTS. ETC. 

9. CONGRESSES, FLIRTS, FIGHTS AND MARRIAGES OF 


To. FILMED UNREAL RECONSTRUCTIONS OF THE HUMAN 
BODY, 

FILMED DRAMAS OF DISPROPORTION (a thirsty man who 
falls outs tnydriking straw that lengthens umbicaly afar a8 
Hoke and dies i up ius) 

12. POTENTIAL DRAMAS AND STRATEGIC PLANS OF 
FILMED FEELINGS. 


” 


113. LINEAR, PLASTIC, CHROMATIC EQUIVALENCES, ETC, 


tumerie sensibility, ete). 


Painting sculpture + panic 

dynamism + words ie-redom + composed 

oie architectures symthetic theatre ~ Futuris cinema. 

‘Till Is HOW WE DECOMPOSE AND RECOMPOSE THE 
UNIVERSE ACCORDING TO OUR MARVELLOUS WHIMS, to 
‘entupe the powers ofthe lain creative penis and its solute 
pre-eminence inthe world. 


‘The Futurist Cinema (September 11, 1910) 


Werner Genet 


1901 Born in Wuppertl-Eiberfeld 

1921 Student the Basbaus 

1922 Member of the "De Sti’ Group andthe “November Grovp’ 
Design fortwo abstract animated Gls. Imernatioeal Trafbe 
Sign Language (Petogram) 

1923 Co-poblsher and editor of the journal G 

1927 Pret chet for the Werkbund Exhibition "Die Wohoung 
Weinenhot Estat, Stange 

1930 Teacher of photogaphy at the Reimann School, Berlin 

1987 General Sesetary tothe International Congress for Design’. 
Berta 

89 Independent pointer, Essen 

1970 Lives in Mucthins Rube 


1922 Fariour 1 (plan or» fl, finaly realised by Graet in the 
19603) 
1922 Parr 11 (plan for «fm, raised in the 1958) 


In the coure of ime confusing legends have arisen on the topic of 
tact film, which i the interests of strc uth must be 
‘corrected by the few knowledgeable contemporaries stil ving In my 
‘xa, I came an eyewitness fa Spring 1922. Theo van Doesbur, 
‘itor ofthe Dutch journal De Sif. whose youngest collaborator L 
‘ras, introduced me to two eet colleagues and eailaborators on De 
Si the Swedish painter Viking Eggling andthe Berlin punter Hans 
Richer These two had become scainted in Dads cries in Zitich 
toward the end of the Fst World Wat sod had then worked together 


Egelings death in 1925, 
‘Asmat for the abstract seroll-petures was provided bythe 
‘marvellous Old Chinese picture-srlls representing scenes fom 
‘ature, sucha for example the (ingeniously abbreviated) 
‘epresentation of ‘The course ofthe Yangse King river fom is 
‘ure to the estuary, Chinese plcure-scrols ae Folled vod wnrlled 
‘ith both hands using two spooks with handles, 50 that one has 


‘continually fesh sections successively before one's ees. The effect 
Simos! flimict So Eggeling soon had the idea of demonstrating the 
‘evelopment of abstract forms oF of groups of forms 9 deve 
Picture-scrolls by presenting selected phases of development fvom his 
{ainly comples abstract creations — high pois i the unfolding of 
movement were Tied on « pctue-soll He made vague 
Connections wth hind of optisl muse, since atthe time Eggcing a 
Uwellas Richer liked using conceps from musk eretion- orchestra, 


Not, However, its ist raltaton. One would stil have to wait some 
yeas for that. Fora the time they both lacked the technical expertise 
{ind indeed the least idea of the unspeakable tals and tabulations 
Involved im work at the anieation-bench). They ako lacked the 
financial means. And so they got po further than isolated experiments 
wich they had eared out by specialists. Moreover they usualy found 
the experiments disappointing. 

Tan late the following concerning Rich's astonishing echecal 
ignorance (up uni Spring 1922). Upon examination of his lst 


so 


eblication in De Si (February 1922) it ocurred to me that this 
(ice, then ented Fragment of « Hesty-Light Fm Composition. 
‘Shnssted of «series often (apart very complicated) drawings in she 
Sprit format ad | relied that I must have Deore me a case of 
technical mecesty unknown tome 


[Now when I visted Richter a short time late forthe fist time, he was 
‘toring preculy on 3 new ‘im score"—i later years named Fugue 


122. Medea with the graphic notation of very imple operations 
ive tempo and rhythm. 
‘Ass nit of ime at a measure, so to speak 


purely in black-and-white. The ocasion was the renewed fale of 

Richi’ im experiment. Among the several forms co-present i the 

‘age, the largest had to diminish, another icrenungly enlarge 

‘Without frter direction, ot extraordinary that the animator 

‘edced the larger figure (a squae) evenly from shot to shot, and 

Slowed the second figure (a rectangle) respectively to grow by 
‘smounte 


(ure ‘pea 
the image, in 1922 1 composed my Film Score 1122. 1 was published 
the following Spring (De Si! Volume 5, 1923) together with precise 


Werner Graeff'Notes onthe Fm Score Conposition 1172" 


‘Fundamental to the design of al fim equipment ithe sreen-atio 
a 


In the drawing the diferent formats of the black areas merely indicate 
the diferent durations ofthe relevant procedures. (For example, i 


1V the tine-anit (see), in VI and VIL, twice, half a tine-unit (86 + 
Me sees) im XLU— CIV, three times oe third ofa time-anit (6 
F408 se): a Lo units of tie (1sssecs), im XIX 4 uns Of 


‘The Same procedure ia land Ut 


In 1V the largest square appears forthe fourth time and remains static 
(tothe spectator’s surprise!) Alert sec. a sudden reduction 
Sommence, breaking off after further nit of ime leaving & quate 
‘of medium ize). In V1 and VI, two quite Brief and abrope 
Appearances ofthe same square and $0 on. 


“The moments of dathness VIII and XXX do not work 283 pause 
(tes) but as enon especialy ia XXX, ace the Spectator has 
{tere u sate of eateme excitement during the preceding moments 
XX 10 XXIX, XLV to Li unespected positioning i space. 


In this composition an attempt is made, through elementary optical 

sand by elementary we of fm-techakgue, to make powerfl 
Impressions, ofan almowt phyial nature (bows, rupearen,presure, 
te) (*(Schiagen, Reisen, Drucken etc. )") upon the spectator. The 
‘acute aeration of portal und ttl warps Pays the ajo Tle 
In this process 


‘Trans, Philip Drummond 


‘Arnoldo Giana 
see Fauci 


Programme note. 
ihe Queen's 
‘Masca Tomes, 1 Apri 1914) stated that Seibia hd tven 
“Feverapr ta of light with which 19 commpany bis 
"bt that dhe apparatus was ot yet 
srasyio ts wemperd fo pce pape omens 
‘Performed atthe Queen's Hall on this oreaion, and oa 1 March 


Rosa Newmarch to the Symphony Concert given 
‘on | February 1913 (which was reprinted in The 


OTH Continued painting wnt his death 


1914 Abus Kine Collage Painting with Sound (a rl paiting 
‘450<m log by 28cm hgh) 


“The punting was made in 1914, On 25 Augost 1914, Vanessa Bell 
seroxe to Roger Fry ftom Asbeham House, Sussex (Charleston Papers, 
King’s College, Cambridge): "Duncan and I do nothing here bot paint 
He has started on long painting which meant to be raed wp ater 
the manner of those Chinese puntings and see purely by degrees 
's purely abstract Ina letier to Fry trom Aseham, dates 1 September 
1014, she added "Duncan has been doing most lovely wl-ies bees 
is long fl reply to the question whether Chinese seal painting 
‘was an iluence on the making of his Seo the artist wrote ie 
1974) that Chinese srl painting “suggested that movement played » 
{Beat pati estabahing the relations of pctoral foxme in Chinese 
SH mainly landiape forms, 9 my attempt more purely abiract 

In Flowers ofthe Forest (1985 pp 34-7) David Garett describes how 
he ook D-H. Lawrence to Grants studio on 26 January 1915. 
Daring te vit 

“2 Lawrence began to explain to Duncan what was wrong wit 
fining. Iwas not simply thatthe pictures themaclees were bad 
Fopelesy bad — but they were wortless because Duscan was full of 


1910 To New York, again directing fms for Gaumont 


1913 Estblaned her own production company, Solax Film Corpors- 
‘om: in Fort Lee, New 

1922 To Hollyaood, where Blache seeks work in the fil industry and 
Guy lected meaty fm hatory 

49. Return wo Europe for several Jeans 

1905? Ded im New Jersey 


(Gclected filnograpiy) 


{aye Fee au Chou 
TS9698 Les pent vlews de bois vert 


SI 


1896-98 La Momie 
1896.98 Le Courier de Lyon 

196-98 Le Cake-Walk de lr Pendule 
1896.98 Le Gourmand effaye 

1896-98 Demdnagemen! ala locke de Bos 


1898 L'Emfam dele Barcode 
1898 Pasion du Christ 


Lodwig Hirehfeld-Mack 
1893 Bor in Frankfurt am Maia 


1940 Teacher in Femy Creek, Veta, Australia 
1968 Died in Sydney 


‘The reflected color diplays have developed dizctly fom the need to 
‘heighten coloured formal plans which ma punted tute merely simulate 
{movement though ther Felaionships, into an actual continuous 
tmovement Let utlook at paintings by Kandinsky or Klee: all the elements 
{oractual movemes 


we have Jeveloped has had the advantage of he vated resources ofthe 
‘Workshops atthe Bauhaus as wellasof our analysis the representational 


‘omethingessenti fact which wasconfimedy the festen nest the 
‘thers presen flat ast an unbearable oppeesion which ited when 
the music started agin. T account for this observation as follows: the 
temporal sequence of « movement can be grasped mote ready and 
‘ccuately through acousteal than through opel aticolanon I 
‘owever, «spatial delineation is organised i em to become an actual 
‘movement, understanding of the temporal sequence wil be aided by 


‘ompositonal means ae: the moving coloured post the line and the 


Works as «ibographer in Bicetelé 
1922 Interest m phases and transmotations in composition, stimulated 


by fms 
1930-33 Stodies at the Baohaus in Dessau and Bertin, working with 
‘Joost Schmit and in the photo workshop of Waller Pulethans 
133.8"Appremiceship and work with Herbert Bayer in Belin, adver: 
{hing aod exhibtion orpanaation, photography. pating| 
1980.72 Proton at the Regional Ar Schou! ahd since 198 at the 
Hanturg High Scho for Creatine Art 
1987 Guest leturer especialy the USA and Japan 
Lines te Hamburg and the South of Prance 


1927-28 20 Images in he feof acompostion (teased afm in 1972) 
1928-29 Black: While White: Black (eased amin 1972) 
1929.30 The Herose Arrow (teased wf in 1972) 


Alexandee Lane 


1 en 
Sra ee aye 
sn Gene pal 
18 Sateen th a 
Baek ree siete 
SS es pert 
Salone lenn ls 
Ezine aes atient ou re 
123 
SE RSS ae mt 


1944 tn Hellywood as «composer and with NBC. Director of musical 
‘publahing forthe Guid Pabiatons of Caifora 


the regional musical academy 


wn. 


At only one tine ofthe performance of Laso's color ight-musie at 
the Bertin City Opera on 2st November. did Ihave the ipresion of 
‘ony. The fault may he with me, although Lat las know trom my 
{laboration with Ruttmann how I should correct my naive outlook, 
in order to beable wo receive in as unified & way as pombe. At the 
‘olour-iph-pay I expenienced the unresrained predominance ofthe 
‘music Consequently the colour hight play wan only the timing. 
‘dsraction tome. Thad 0 do two efferent things: to heat and 1 ee 
{had to sinaltanicousy follow two levels of experience, and 1 
‘brerved occasional pales which certainly increased my impressions 
{Quanuativey. but which sowbere presented me wih qualitatively 
‘haracerstic unity For this reason I man speak ofboth separately 
{Laseo played music i the style ofthe 10h century. choice 
‘Remantacam: be played beautify. and hi playing pave pleasure 
‘Accompanying ths onthe screen appeared coloured shapes of light 
moving Laidoncopraly: which appeared extnordinanly 
Sccharaciersic and instinct. They were strangely unspritual, 
sf emotional. sndeed romante ke the musi. But nether 69 
fine nor so logical. Lalo played the peices frst without the 

clout lightplay. Whe he dl 0, eda certain pints to imagine 
‘that colours mould later form the acomparament. My gueses were 
oofrmed. This was the only observation made, but i did not move 
‘he farther. On the other hand the raph clement aroused me 
‘considerably. It. consequent, Lasso wishes to combine auditory and 
‘olou-sensations be mast achieve a much higher measure of accord 
‘ences the graphic qualities of music and ofthe image. For I find it 


dowatight inadequate ven i lear hat the purely colourful mest 
prevail over this im the fist place harmonic misc 1 do not see a 
Drogtessive outlook in Lasdo's works Tris a union between romantic 
Feverie and romantic scence. The works of Hinehel from the 
‘Dessau Bauhaus I find infinitely puter and more impresive. although 
‘or perhaps because they sem from a mote primitive outlook. For we 
‘Soot hanker aftr ever fine pleasures, as Lalo says we only want 
‘thats necessary. 


Max Buting 
Sovlltiche Monashefe, 1926, 9p 881-2 


ale Work 


1908 Born in Cracow 
Studies atthe Jagllen University of Cracow 
‘Active as poet and journals, 

123-7 Collaborator on the avantgande journal Zmrooica, edited by 
Tadeuee Peper 

1931-3 Publisher nd editor ofthe journal Lind, collaboration 
‘sith Jolin Praybos and Jan Brzckowski (members ofthe a? 
Group) 
Lives Cracow 


W933 OR 


Len bye 


1401 Born in Cheitehurch, New Zealand 

1921 migrated to Australia 

1925-44" migrated to London, worked extensively ith the GPO 
im Unit under Joho Grienoe | 

1444 migrated to New York, where he continues to Bie 
‘Sincntrating hs work on Kinetic sculptre 


192K Taal 9 mins 
138 Coloar Bor § 

13S Kaletdoscope © 
[36 The Bath ofthe Robot (with Humphtey Jennings) 6 mins 


(937 Colour light 2 mins 
1937 Soumging the Lambeth Walk & mins 

aay Nor NW. 

1939 Profil of Britain 

1940 Musa! Poster 3 mine 

[SSL When the Pa wat Opened 

[2 Kill o Be Killed 13 ioe 

198 Cameramen a War 7 mins 

[94.51 seven films produced fo the “March of Time! series 
ISP Color Cry Ts 

1987 Rhythm 

138 free Radial $ mins 

161-66. Panic in Space § mins 


In Rainbow Dance the ecbaical purpose was w we only the colours 
the Gasparcolo film stock. Thee ae pith yellow. and blue dyes 
‘Shc ent thc layers on the fn cellos ac (The pon 


low, and Buc of any mage protected by three black and white 


‘rental dawctved oe fined tn the aboratory tanks according 0 
‘hich portions were exposed or unexposed 1 i 


stop 
the fms Colour Bor and Rainbow Dance there are siflerences in 


‘movement reparless ofthe movement ofthe object ot sbjects in 
‘Thich it seen Here the solour movement form of counterpoint 
To the movement of the object carrying the colour — often this 
‘ouoterpnt of courow guminates the movement the objet 10 
Sich an extent that the object Becomes merely an clement of he 
‘Scour movement instead of the wal crcumutance of cau Being 
tmetly an clement imam object enacting » song Merry roe. 19 other 
‘Tord the eslour movement dominates all oer movement, Both 
‘Petonal a cncmatc 


Len Lye Experiment in Color World Film News, 1933 


Fernand Léger 


tse 
122 Saw Gance's fm La Rowe and designed & pote frit sparking 
fvctsement sf 


124 Appromhed by Dudley Murphy. ho proposed the film which 
(thie Ballet Mécansue. 

19SS Died a Gir Veet, France 

1924 LTehamaine (et design and construction and poser) 

1924 Balle Mécongue (wah Dudley Murphy) 


st 


Contrasting objects, sow and rapt passages, rest and innesity ~ the 
‘shoe fm was somstrocted of that. used the close-up. which the 


the newsreel ate filed with these beaut 
ubjctve fac that need only to Be captured and presented property 
Welare ving tough the advent ofthe ubjet that thrust ow 
All thve shops that decorate the sets 
‘Rend of sheep making med fm above, shows straight 0 
‘rcen, nike an unknown se thal daonient The speeatoe 
“That abject. 
The thighs Of By gis, rotating in diaipined formation. shown a 8 
lone-up that Beautifl and that bjt 
‘aller Mécanique cot me about 5.000 francs. 4 the ting pare me 
flo of trouble. There are Tong sequences of repeated movements that 
hat be cut I had to watch the smallest deta very carefully 
Deca of the repetition of images 
For example. The Woman Chiibing the Stan’. wanted to amaze 
the tence then make Them once an hen ea he 

tre to the pow of exasperation Im det 10 mek property. 
logether a group of workers and people in the neighbourhood. and 
‘dled the effect that was produced them. In eight hour 
learned what I wanted to Know. Nearly al of them reacted a abst 
the same time 
‘The Woman on the Swing’ i post cat ip motton. To get the 
‘material for it Tabu had Somplication t's very hard to fet stam 
hats arial legs and shoes. The shopkeepers took me for a madman 
‘a practi jer. Thad pt all my materials i x chest One 
‘morning | noticed that somesne had fiche ll my jk 


1936.39 Worked with GPO Film Unit in London. also wen 0 Spaie 
‘wth ter Montagu in 1936 10 fm the Cea War 


1939-81 Worked on animation ia New York 
1981 downed the National Film Board of Canada, 1 create an 
ines Canada 


1933 wed 3 mi 
1933 Seve Tall Five 10 min 

1938 Camera Makes Whoopee 1S min 
1935 Colour Cock 3 in 

1938 Fine untied shorts 20 in 

1936 Hell Unimied (with Hen Biggat) 


1936 Defence of Mada (Gneced by Momtaps, photographed by 
McLaten) $0 min 

1937 Book Bargain 10 min 

1937 News forthe Navy 10 mia 

1939.38 Mony a Pickle 2 min 


{bs meng a or CT in 
1530 ep min 

{aay We 

Isa Sa ad Sigs 9 in 

toto Boa Sa 

os Lops 

Teo ope Dade 35 in 

{Sto Spot Spo ea yen Boe) 9 min 
{Set arta? sn 

18a Vfrvtny Tin 

1942 ow fr Four & min 

Isat fs op 9 min 

1383 tr Bac min 
teed Abts ola 

Isat Cen Fave oah Grogs Doig) 
Tots Karp Your hahha ee Gorge Danig) 3 i 
{oes Lafont 3 i 

{see te Pay oo Sh Cmry Pane 394 in 
136 app Pop 2m 

tser meee min 

{eer Ee Poe Gra 3 min 

{Sty fone Ou Cae (ih Eye Lamba) 75min 

{331 arson roan 0 mie 


vet New York Light Recond § min 
{vh2 Lines Morzomal (wth E- Larbat) Ys min 
Wed Canon 10 min 

{6s Monae with. Lambert $¥2 mia 

14 Pas de deut 13 min 

96 Spheres 784 min 

1971 Spmchromy 79s min 

1972 Baler Adagio 10 in 

#40 sorts 1990-72, 


‘Daring your fim cree, hom many infuenes have you undergone? 
{can Sacer four inlucaces Fst of all Oskat Fang. with hs 
Hungarian Dance No. 5. becavie ths film gave me the courage of my 
‘ition manted 16 ake abstact flim — pot necesatiy abstract 
fms — but to compe absract images based on music. and at tha 
tune Lai ot know bow to go about At home. 1 constuced 
‘doued lights and moved them by hand ovct paper. Bul when 1 sa 
‘Oskar Fachingers.tohd myself hatte scluton was to make 
‘erat ime Then there was Emile Cobl 1 saw Drama among dhe 
‘Puppets (19098), and was track By the purty. the simplicity of line 
‘ed the wonderfl metamorphonce am not forgting Alexandre 
‘Aleacief snd hin Night om the Bare Mounain (1933). What gripped 
‘he wan the fer imagination. rot 40 much technigue a the ceatve 
‘Grapmation the bald metamerposes and the surrealist thinking For 
‘Sorrealsm had let a great impression om me Finally. Len Lye and his 
‘che 3 wing econ he im That Wi Btn to 
jactcce. Pukrkin and Escratcin, 
(nie inn Grcmon: ot London, ate svc docomentaris, The 
las fl T made Before coming ove to America was called Love on 


‘the Wing bot was beginning to fe frasated by making 
Socumentaries 1 wanted de fantasy. I suggested mating 2 
publicity fam on the new air mall eric. 

‘The fim was largely improwsation The music included a wedding 
Imarch — then two characters But {had to we a leter for reasons of 


things. Then went in to a recording howe and I stened 9 9 ft of 
‘records. At that moment {was nt ery familar wih classical or even 
Semiclassical musi didnt quite Know what to ask for. 1 tld the 
Shteaman that T wanted light, fast mast. He Brought me about twenty 
fecords that | stened to quietly. When ¥ heard Jacques Ibes 
‘Dwertstement Suite — 1 very mach bed the wale tunes 
‘but found them too mernotonous. Finally I chose the wedding march 
Was the fl shown othe public? 

No. Fortwo reasons. Fry, when the Minister of Posts saw the fm, 
he found it to erotic and too Freudian. Then the negative 
Asstoyed in an at aid on London. After that eft fot New York. ft 
‘ean in 1940, 


#1 Lissaky 


1390 Born in Smolen 

1909-14 Sudes eniccting in Dare 

1919 Joim comtrcv gep a Moncow 

{921 Proto at Sate An Scho Moscow; koi dose oetact 
‘im Monay-Napy ies an det Rone, an van Dobos 

1923-33 Lived Swteeand 

1525-38 Lied in Hanover 

1824 Returns wo Mono 

{Sit Died in Mancow 


‘The Hlecto-mechanis! Show 
‘We have eve the fragment of 4 work which arose from the necesity 
‘of wvercoming the closed box of the theatre stage (Moscow 1920-2). 
‘Nobody pays any atlention tothe great play in ou cies for every 
‘somebody himself nthe play Al energy wed for some 
Individual purpose. The whole & smoxphous. All energies must be 
‘rgansed Into» unity tystalzed and put on dplay This bow the 
\roek of arts produced if you want to call tart work. We Build 8 
Ttamework which & open and acces from al sides his the show 
‘machinery. This structure offers the bodies in the game ever) 
Dossy of movement. Therefore is ‘parts mast be 
Inoveable revving. extendable ete: Everything ted 3 that the 
moving bodies he fame are ot concealed. The game bods 

Themuelve are placed as needed cr dented. They gle, rol oat 


tnd over the structure. All the pars ofthe strcture and all he game 


the whole of this ce 
He the one who shapes the show. His place atthe centre pont of 
the framework, athe tutchboar of all energies. He directs the 
‘movements the tones, the hight Me tums the radio Toud speaker on 
{nd produces the din ofthe rly station the freny of Niagara Falls 
Sethe hammering of a steel ml on stage Te place of inna 
bodies. the anchor man speaks into a telephone connected 10 am 
‘clamp. ot to other types of apparain which change hs voce 


or the at performance of thin elect mechanical sho 
Used a modern play which mas nonetheless written forthe stage It 


teas the future opera Vizory Over The Sun by A. Kruchengih © 


black square) The 
‘the symbol of elemental energy. torn down from the sky ty 
‘mocietn man who. thank to the poner of ha technsogial maser. 
Ihas created his own sources of energy. The Mea ofthe opetas woven 
into a simeltaneity of events The language i ans-ratonal. Some of 
the singing pats are sound poetiy. The text of the opera forced ef 
‘Keep something ofthe hum anatomy in my figurines. The colours of 
the individual pats of my plates are to be seen ss material 

‘equivalents. This means: inthe performance the fed. yellow of Black 
DaMs ofthe figurines at not pated correspondingly bu rather 


‘pecsented in equivalent materia, be. for example. raw copper 
Spotisbed iron et. The development of the Fado in recent yeas of 
‘Sudspealcrs and fm and lphtng techniqus in addition toa fem 
‘Sacoveres that | hive made inthe meanme, have all made the 

frodecton of these teas mach easier than it Seemed to me in 1920, 


El Lisioky 


Lalo Moboly Nagy 


1895 Bore in Bort, Hungary 
Tadependent law stadis in Budapest 

1919 Gives up his occupation completely inorder tobe a painter: 
pins the "MA" Group. 


[AS yet there is no tradition forthe we and contrel of motion fms 
‘Our praccl experience in ths mater barely covers few decades, 
[Even the fst principles ofthis work remain 10 be evolved. That the 
reason hy maton m stil 30 primitive handed in the majority of 
‘lms, 

‘Our eyes are a yt unichooled tothe reception of number of 
‘equcnces ia umultancows motion. tn the majority of ces the 


For that reason experiments of this kind — however important 
‘cithetically ~ wl forthe time being have litle more than technical 
‘educational interest Though i some fespects rather questionable, 
‘ssan montage ss far the only real advance in this sphere. The 
Simultaneous projection of & numberof complementary fil bas 30 
{ar not been attempted. 

‘Montage by no means exaust the posits inherent in motion 
‘The Rassian directors sense of motion is impressions rather than 
comrctive Rusian 1 particularly succesful ithe use of 
Sssccinive impressions (which are: however, intentional and not 
‘Scent. Throurh rapid cating often abo of spataly and 
‘cmporally tinct sot created the neverary inks between the 
{natneda! eatin and the woke 

‘The constrctive montage ofthe future wil give mote attention 10 the 
fim as singe entity of ph, space, motion, sound — than tothe 
‘ms asa sequence of sriking vual effec. 

Eisenstein (General Linc), Wertott (The Man withthe Movie 
Camera) and Turin (Tarkaib) have alvendy made conctele advances ia 
‘he direction 


Mohly-Nagy. Problems of Modeen Fm’, New Cinema, No.1, 1936, 


“The practical prereuisites ofan absolute filmic at are excellence of 

‘matriah and highly developed apparats 

‘A prime obntaci 1 esiaton ha hitherto tin the fact that absolute 
‘ms have teen made either by lnborunly drawn cartoons o By light 
shadow plays which are dificult fo shoot. What seems to be mecded 5 
2 eamcra which el shoot automatically of otherwine work 


Continous 

‘The numberof light-phenomena can alo be icreatd by sing 
‘mechancaly movable sources of light. 

‘The analogy of light composition inthe sl pictre with or without 
cameras Bound to suggest a variety of devices the making of «lm 


8s 


ompontion 
i dyn exiting work an sig the ht urstons oe could 


‘which ae the Bases ofall eeatve activity. including photography and 
‘he flim. We have left behing all that unavowdable fumbling with 


ow today hat work with controlled bight ferent mate fom 
ork with pigment 

‘The uaditional painting has become ahistorical relic and is inked 
With Eyes and Cas have Beem opened and are filed at every moment 
‘ih a wealth of optcal and phonetic wonders. A few more vitally 
Progressive year, few mote ardent followers of photowraphic 
fechnigues and st wil be a matter of wineral Knowledge that 
‘Photography as one of the mest important factors inthe dawn of 2 
few Me 


‘Moboly-Nagy, Pain, Phovoraphy, Film, Cambridge, Mass 1973, 
pad 


asimlers Podsadech 


1904 Born in Zbiersow near Cracow: Studied athe Cracow schol 
otindosry 

1926: Arte editor ofthe second seis ofthe journal Zot 

1931-3 Bator ofthe oural Lins 

1932 Co-founder ofthe Cracow Studio fr Pol Avant-Garde Fim 
OSPAr 
imeresed stove alin painting, consructivt yponrohy, 
‘Photomontage, and src lm. After Work Wat Teo iaegely 

ih ps 
1970 Bed'w'crcow, nt 


1933 etm (with Sanus Bees) 


Man Ray 


1890 Born in Philadephia 

1915-21 Paimer and photographer in New York involved in ‘New 
‘York Dada with 

1921 Moved to Pai affliated with Dada and Suess 

1940 Fed from Europe. to Hollywood 

SI Retutned o Pura 

1976 Died in Pars 


1923 Retwo to Reason $ mins 
1927 fimak Bakia 17 mins, 
92K bio de Mer 1S mins 
1928 Mysteries of the Chateau of Dice 25 mins 


Wile investigating the various phates of photography in my ea 


‘ont of a stiped curtain wih the sunlight coming though. one fy 
er spas hangig in he Stadia cron fom a agate 

‘ona sting — mobiles before the invention ofthe word, but 
Show ay seabet inpatient proprio or re 
‘evelopment: the tree Dada spn. Vaguely I thought that when I had 
Produced enough material fora ten-otfiteen-minste projection. Fé 
ida Yew relevant captions — moves were sll eat then. Bat not 


Time to add to Tyara insted: what about my Rayographs, 
‘Somponitions made without a camera directly the paper, cous 1 
{So the same thing om movie fm and haves feady forthe 
[erformance? The idea struck me as possible and! promised 19 have 
‘Seething ready for the nent dy. 

‘Acguiting a vll of «hundred fet of fm. went 
Sea'cut up the material into shorting, pining them down om the 
‘Tork tae. On some sips sai and pepper, ike» cook 
[Preparing rons, on other snp tive pins and humblachs a random: 
{hen urmedon the wht igh for asecondor two 26 had done fr my stil 
[Rayograpis Then I care ited the filo the able shaking of the 
‘my tanks the next morning, when ry, 1 


no my darkroom 


‘Site on ablack ground asin Xray fms ut here was no separation into 
Taceeuive frames asin movie ims. had no idea what this would veo” 


Thrived a the theater tow minutes Before the curtain went 
‘there were no titles or captions I called the film: The Renurn 10 Reason 


‘Man Ray Sef Porat London 1964, pp 259-40 


Maes Renter 


1888 Bon in Berta 
1909 Weimar Academy of Art 
1912-13 Fast conection with modern at and erature shrough 
Herwarth Waldens Storm” Richter dntribues the Fuurt 
for Mariet in Beri. 
1915 Member of Acton (Hans Richter special sue, w 69 13, 


1915-16 Solder: dacharged as war invalid 
1916 Joie the Dada Group in Zor Fast abstract experiments 
folowing brief expreasionst period of painting (svonary 


i] 
‘vis Encounter with the Swedish painter Viking Eggcting in ich 
{918-19 Return to Germany sith Viking Eggling. Fist 

scroll paintings (Prelude, 1919) 


1942 Director of the Pl Insitute at City Collegeof New York 
1976 Died ia Lacaene 


(Gclectedfmogtapty) 
W521-24 Rhyehmas 27 and Rhythms 23 ca. 6 ins 


Wises? #28 
V9se61 Dadascope 


Walther Retin 


1887 Born in Frankfurt am Main 
1907 Stodied architecture to Zurich 
1909 Studied painting in Munich 
1919 Began Se-making 


1923 Mosed to Bern 
91 Died in Berlin 


(sclected filmography) 

1919 Op 

192023 Opus Ht 1V 

1913 “Dream of Haw sequence for Frits Lang’ Nichelungen 

1923.26 "Worked with Lote Reiniger om The Adventures of Prince 
chmod 

1925-26 Opus ¥. plus 10 0 12 advertising films 

1929 erin Ssmphony of Grew Cay 

1931 Inthe Night 


“The times we lve in ae characterized by a pecllarheplessnes ia the 
face of things artistic. 

Desperate clinging toa long outdated way of relating to art combines 
‘withthe increasing conviction thatthe potential of whole Branches of 
[rts dead and even thatthe ats have othiag a ll lft oa) to ws 
in he Wes, fr they too ate organic eeations and therefore subject, 
to the ls of death — if ony temporary. 

However nether of thee attitudes” the reactionary orth sceptical 
= bears the hallmark ofan honest argument between people of out 


‘ommuniation of resus, Through this acceleration of ifoemation, 
‘he individuals faced wih ap enduring sense of beng foded with 
imate which dees the tadional teatment. People lok for help ia 
Socative analysis. The historia comparison andthe drawing ofan 
historical analogy ease and accelerate the dominaace ofthe ne 
phenomena, However the understanding and digesting of these 
[Phenomena natural suffer beeause ofthis: 80 doubts concern with 
{he times s produced, but no "sense of he times. Fort evident 
‘tha the individuals contact with the spit ofthe age cannot be ideally 
Inuimate ithe new forms atechandled with the glove of aalogy 

“runing burdem eased y the pecs tempo ofthe 
rect, astociaton fe, ituitveteatment of 
Individual resus and compreBenson by analogy inadequate, 20 the 
need grows fora radically new srt of attude 


‘the view ofthe separate contents dsttacted ad inked Yo the 


total sequence, which forms a curve fro the different points a8 a 
temporarily sei perpetuating phenomenon. the object of oot 
Dtueration therefore becomes the development of tine and the 
“onstanly powingphysognomy of » curve, and no longe the fined 
omiguty of indidua pons 
W's ete alo thatthe reasons ate tobe found for our desperate 
Iepleanes inthe face of the new discoveries of creative 
‘Observation which, i intellectual mater belo forced more and 
‘more to the contemplation of» transient event doesnot Know where 
of painting I can 90 


NNotin a reactionary violation of out ites, mot i such a way that 
Taiment of the Middle Ages or Casical 


‘demands and can digest And this noutshnent Would be @ wholly new 
‘ype ota. 

I ots qurton of «new syle o anything ike tat, bot ater of 
‘rodicing variety of posbites of expres fr al the known 
ta totaly new fein for hfe in arc Yom, "Painting with Tie 
‘Ar forthe eye, wich i Sistinguised fom painting ins fat ast 
sed on time (ike music). and thatthe emphasis of the ari 
aio ot hen punting) edo a» lo 


swkwatd slggish fytho After ate, there added am equally 
ark, clumsy, wavelte movement, which is formally related to the 


treater than that of painting. in which the observer has too 
{rd work of reconstrocting the intended animation ofthe apparent, 
‘apd object ia the tare for his 

TThave ben convinced ofthe eed fr this artform for almos ten 
years Only ow have I become suse ofthe technical difficulties 
‘hich presemttion pretents and today Thoow thatthe ew aft wil 
{erminate and wil ve — for sa plan with stong rots, and Rot 3 
imere srocure 


‘Walther Rutimann, around 1919 (fom the literary remains) 


ert Schmerateger 


1897 Born i Dewtach-Puddiger, East Pommeran 
(919-20 Studied art history and Philosophy in KOnigsburg and Jena 
1920-4 ‘Stasent atthe Bauhaus in Weimar, particulary inthe 


hand operated ight play 


1925. Tescher of scape athe Werkhunst Schoo: Seti 
Member o the Berlin November Group’ and of the German 
Wertbund. Archtecton wulptuts, 

1946 Profesor atthe High Schoo, Allh@ Line 

1966 ied in Himmelsthur near Hdeshein 


Kurt Schwerdtfegct. in collaboration with Ludwig Mischfel- Mack 
sean wtramental coloured igh-play atthe Bauhaus in 
{he 1920, See Hirschfeld: Mack for a desertion of his type of work, 


Gide Secber 


1879 Born Father wa s professional photographer, Guo became 
{8 exper specal-effects photographer and cinematographer 
19253 Ebr of Die Flmechnik 


(Geletedfmograpiy) 
919 The Stem of Prag (as etfecs cinematographer) 
1921 Living Buddhas (ah effecs cinematographer) 
192s KIPHO. 

1926 Secrets ofthe Soul (at effects cinematographer) 


‘Asa preview ofthe objects suaiing out attention athe Austelling 
‘ee ate fw given glinpcs ofthe lest model 38m cameras. some 
Ton ceotary movement through Roget principle ofthe persistence of 
‘sion and 2 few othe pieces of museum-vinage followed by a 
Sprighiy ite pictorial essay about the production ofa fm” As 
Ipeniters peck away. the tile Drchbuch, oF “shooting Script 
ppc. Then a numberof scene dhntrating various phase of film 
‘Stadio activity are seen a actes applying lpsick fo 
‘pramatialy-tractured triple image that seems to come diet out of 
‘Boller mecanigue. On upon the ie “Light, it rheosats ae 


7 


fect that Leger would have enjoyed, 2 shot of Emil Jansings in The 
‘Last Leuph the most popular and famoos German fm of te 
Devious Jeat. Then, finally alter some Deal 
‘nderwater shots animated by liquid distortions, the ile unwinds 
‘eros the scecn:"PHO-TOKINO. Du must sur Kiow- und 
‘Photo-Aussetlung Komment” The film ends om 4 Hight ote. with 2 
lm clip fom yet another famous German fm: De Calg infront 


tovella sory abou fim-makiog. The jerky mechanical thythons of 

Lege’ film pve way in the KTPHO-llm tow guid fw of tages 

‘ened by dasoves (there ate ne in Leger’ fm) sod yptiat 
‘devices, Tha the 


and creates instead a constandy cvolang 
Aaleidoncope pattern of distorted image unified only By common 
‘tematic conten 


From The Cubist Cinema, Standish D. Lawder,p 178180 


‘Leopold Survage (Leopold Strewage) 


1679 Born ia Wiimanseand. Filan 
tied at Moscow Academy 

190K Goes to Pars 

13 Sequence of 104 sheets of differing sae, which were thought of 
tsa sequence of movement in the manner of am objects ee 

1914 Publishes his ext "Colour, Movement. Rbytha 

1917 Apolinaice oganics Survage sts one-man thom 

1922 Decors for Stravinsky's Maura atthe Part Opera 


Colour, Movement Rhythm 
Priming, having berated elf fm the conventional frm of byes 
ithe exeror world has conquered the terran of abstract hems 


rust get tid of last and principal shacle — immobility —s0 a 10 
ecome as supple and teh 8 means of exprewing or emotions at 
‘musi Everything thats acesible tows has duration 1 ime 
‘thich finds iy strongest manifestation in thy, action and 


thy ito the ectet ation uf my abvtract panting. bors fy 
interior Ife; my intrument wil be the eimematograpie am. thi roe 
‘symbol of accumulated mavement twill execute the scores of 8p 


mythmie colour 


28) Leopold Strewage 

Par, 1914 

(Teat of «sealed document. no. 8182. deposited on June 29, 1914 
the Academy of Seiaces of Pais) 


Mice Steraka 


1998 Born in Moscow 
Studd a the Warsaw Schoo! of Art 
Covfounder ofthe ‘Bok’ Group 

1924-6 dite the journal lok with Teresa Zarmower, Henn 


1927 Killed in an accident i Tatra 


1924 Abaect Fl 
1925-27 We Kill, You ki it 


Panes" 
Tw aboot 1925, Scauha stared work on » new and undoubtedly more 
‘ovcreting film etied Me Killed, You Kile. 1 Killed in which Ne 
‘Ged tpopaphial spn — letters and words — instead of the 
‘dynamic sroctre of geometrical shapes The action ofthe film was to 
Ive revated from the hopes! compouton of succession of 


sipw-words whch, symbolizing the sats of seositvity ad et 
‘iperience, aliered cording tothe form ofthe personal pronoun and 
the tersenes ofthe sogan. But the author's untimely death on August 
13, 1929 prevented thi im ftom being realized 


| 

Daige Vertov (Denis Arkadevitch Koutos) 

1446 Born in Bialystok (Rasian Poland) 

1916.17 Staies medicine ww St Petersburg 

‘Photo and cinema report during the cv War 

{ice Head of the Fim Sectnn of the All-Rusan Centeal 


Exccutne Commitee 
1922.25 Founded the Kinacki Group. for which he produces 23, 


‘epnades of Kinspranda 
1924 Bepins production of Kino-kye series 
15S Dandie Monae 


(Geleted filmography) 

1418619 Kimonedicha (43 numbers) 
191 Anniversary of the Revolution 
1922 History of the Con! Wor 


1922-25 Kimo- Pravda (23 aes) 
‘Rino-tiye (Gist sees) 


1944.54 Ney of the Day (35 es) 


How Did 1 Begin? 
Frm my are ya By inven fama ke, poems ene 
Then madsen, hi tren pion fe he montage of 
stcnograms and phonograms Tata intrest ia the 

Crameay aeeently moe Cpt wenceag 
tors and ters the soe ofa waterfall a aw, etn my sound 
Iaboratory’ ceated documentary compositions and masco-erary 
sword 

“Then, the spring of 1918 — dacovery ofthe cinema. Began to 
‘work forthe magazine Fm Week. Meditations om the aed eye. on 
the role of the camera in the exploration of ie Fist experiment i 


‘These differen definitions areal comprehended fot the term 
nos Eye implies 

Allsinematogsaphic means 

{All cinematographic images. 

‘Al procesen capable uf feveaing ad showing truth 


Dri Vertoy (1944) 


Francaths Themerson 


1907 Born i Warsaw 
‘Studied atthe Warsaw Art Schoo! 
Inetested in making avasl-gatde fms with her husband. 
Stefan, ax wel yim book stration 

1935.37 Member ofthe Plsh Filmy maters Co-operative-SAF 

1937 Ant direior of the periodical. The Artic Pll 

[i Confounder and Art Diecoe ofthe Landon pubsher 
Gaberboechus Alo engaged inset design, painting and 
raphe 


1930 Pharmacy (all fms wih $. Themerson) 
1932 Ewopa 

1935 Mita! Moment 

1938 Shor Cieuir 

1938 The Adventure of Good Caen 
1943 Caling Mr Sich 

1948 The Bye, The Ear 


Stefan Themerion 


1910 Born in Pack 
Stodied Physics at Warsaw Univesity and Architecture atthe 


‘Photomontage and fm 


1935-7 Founder and member of the Polish Fl-makers 
Coveperstive — SAF 

1888 Co-founder citer and main author ofthe London publication 
Gaberboccnar 


1988 The Bye, The Ear 
‘Luropa isa survey of vaious possibilities of contemporary fe (i 
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Part 2:1940-75 


The Structural Film 


Birgit Hein 


P. A. Sitney, the American critic of avant-garde film, was 
the first to isolate structural film as a specific tendency 
within the avant-garde in an article in the American 
review Film Culture, 47, (1969). The label, although 
pethaps inadequate, has stuck and the intense controversy 
over the concept has died down, since it is now even 
clearer than in 1969 that Sitney did pinpoint a real ten- 
dency. Until then, there only existed the notion of ‘under- 
‘ground film, used as a catch-all category for all produc- 
tions outside the offical film-industry, ie. erotic, poe 
formal, experimental and short films. Sitney was delineat 
ing a new direction, quite different from the mainstream 
‘of the American underground film which was mytho- 
poetic in nature: “There is a cinema of structure, wherein 
the shape of the whole film is predetermined and simp- 
ified, and iti that shape that isthe primal impression of 
the film... the structural film insists on its shape and 
what content it has is minimal and subsidiary to the out- 
line .... Four characteristics of the structural film are a 
fixed camera position (fixed frame from the viewer's pers- 
pective), the flicker effect, loop printing (the immediat 
repetition of shots, exactly and without variation), and 
rephotography off of a sereen . .* The name caused con- 
fusion firstly because Sitney did not make it clear enough 
that ‘structural has nothing to do with ‘structuralistin the 
philosophical sense, and secondly because his categories 
were superficial: ‘re-filming’ for example, is an aesthetic 
device also used frequently in poetic films 

‘The area occupied by ‘structural film has grown tre- 
mendously since 1969. Roughly speaking. these films 
have no narrative or poetic content. The content of struc- 
tural films refers to the medium itself. Formal devices are 
rot used symbolically as in poetic film but on their own 
‘account, a theme. These works are basically exploring the 
whole reproduction-process that underpins the medium, 
including the film material, and the optical, chemical and 
perceptual processes. Work with film is no longer 
restricted to photographic representation on a single 
screen, but includes projections of light, shadow-play, 
actions front of the screen, the extension of projection 
into the whole space and even the installations within that 
space when there is no film at all. The medium is, in short 
being explored asa visual system. Structural film began to 
analyse the reproduction process before the fine arts, 
perception as @ theme of art” appearing in structural film 
in the 1960's and in the fine arts only in the 1970's. 

Official film theory concentrates on the rendering of 
reality: structural film sees this as merely one possibility 
among many, and this allows for a much broader defini- 


tion of the medium. This definition can be divided into 
three areas: I the film strip; II projection, using interven- 
ing light; III the projected image. 


‘The Film Strip 


1 has varying material constituents in respect to grain 
structure, coloursensiivty and hard-wearing qualiites, 
It can be treated in diferent ways 

1. In the optical process, which includes the actual 
photographic shot taken with the camera and the optical 
printing. The photographic rendering of realty through 
the camera used to be confined to techniques such as 
focusing framing, angle of shot and camera movements 
Other, non-realistc, techniques such as supet-impositions 
and dissolves (used to convey dream-visions,simultaneity 
‘of events etc.) were discovered in the surrealistic films of 
the 20's, and they have been further exploited, especially 
by Gregory Markopoulos in his poetic narrative films. The 
‘mechanism of the shot becomes a filmic technique. In the 
«ase of shots through the camera, image follows image and 
this operation can be performed manually, in which case 
the time-interval between each shot can be regulated at 
will, or mechanically, which can produce up to several 
thousand images per second. Animation-films and other 
films. shot frame-by-frame are based on the manual 
method. Making films frame-by-frame introduces a new 
Principle of montage. Whereas in narrative film, the mon- 
tage determines the narrative sequence, in structural film 
it has the function of creating visual rhythm. The optical 
printing process permits the freezing’ of frames, as well as 
reduction and enlargement. Some film-makers also work 
with contact prints for extreme transformations of light 
and colour. 

2. In the chemical development-process of negative and 
postive material, where colouration and, above all. con- 
trast and graininess come into play. 

3. In direct work on the surface of the film-srip. There 
‘exists a tradition of painting onto the clea film (Futurists 
Corra and Ginna; Len Lye; Harry Smith). Glucing and 
spoiling the emulsion by scratching, punching holes and 
shredding have also been practised. Non-exposed clear 


film which projects white light onto the screen is also con- 
sidered as film’ 


Projection 


In projection, image follows image and an impression of 
motion is conveyed, according to the laws of apparent 
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‘motion. But films do not only render real motion: there 
are different forms of purely filmic motion such a8 the 
flickering of the ray of light in flicker-films and films with 
collage objects. Motion in film is a possibility. but not a 
necessity, for single images on the film-strip can be identi- 
cal. For this reason duration is an integral part of a film, 
which must consist of (at least) two single images pre- 
sented in succession. 


‘The perceived image 


An impression of motion is of course created only during 
projection, due to the after-image and the stroboscopic 
effect which cause the single images to blend together into 
‘a continuous one. The image seen on the screen is always 
4 product of our perception and therefore different from 
the single images on the film-strip. In feature films, the 
only difference is the movement, but in the single-frame 
films, the image perceived is totally different from the one 
‘on the film-strip. 


Antecedents 


Tn surveying the origins of structural film we must consider 
its area of problematics, not only the formal ideas 
developed in the 20's but those of narrative film. Light, 
‘motion, space and time have been important themes inthe 
fine arts since the beginning ofthis century, for example in 
the paintings ofthe Suprematiss, Futurists and Construc- 
tivists, but also in colour light music, mechanical shapes, 
colour light plays and kinetic objects”. Ruttmann, Richter 
and Eggeling were drawn to film out of artistic necessity: 
ter and Eggeling wanted to animate their abstract, 
constructivist phase-pictures and Ruttmann, who painted 
in a cubo-futurist style, was deeply concerned with the 
real passage of time. His manifesto fora truly modern art 
predicted that “its essence will be in the temporal 
development of the formal elements’, and that the new 
t would carry out his work ‘midway between painting 
and music.* It was some time before these theoretical 
motions found truly filmic solutions such as Ruttmann's 
Opus IV and Richter's Filmstudie. These films do not 
imitate real motion with the help of animation but, by 
alternating positive and negative images and by rapid 
montage, they create purely filmic motion. Léger’s Baller 
‘Mécanique is highly significant in this context too, in that 
he puts together real image-matetil not to ereate nar 
tive action but to form different sequences of movements 
ind even the teal motion becomes contrived and 
mechanical because it is constantly repeated 
‘The first time that the film-strip had been worked on 
directly and modified with documentary material to form 
a sequence of images was in Man Ray's Retour @ la 
Raison. It caused an uproar in a Dada soirée by confront- 
ing the spectators with an abstract sequence instead of the 
‘expected feature-film. Duchamp must also be mentioned 
here as the first person to work with 3-dimensional per- 
ception in his film (Anémic Cinéma, 1926). Itis clear that 
Enir’ Acte in spite of its many formal ideas, has no place in 
the present discussion due to its fundamentally narrative 
structure, and ths is also true of Richter's surrealist films 
and Rutimann’s documentaries. Vertow's Man with a 
‘Movie Camera isan exception, and, although a documen- 


does contain some sequences where the 
reproduction-process becomes a conscious theme and is 
analysed as such." He shows the film-strip as material, 
brings negative and positive images to the editing-table, 
and makes static images spring into. movement. He 
repeats the same scene, and the second time it is being 
projected inthe cinema, and he creates distance from the 
event by his use of the camera lens, which becomes his 
fas 

It should by now be evident that the development of 
structural film cannot be understood solely in reference to 
the history of independent film, but that contemporary 
problems in the other arts were also very influential. With 
hindsight, we can establish links with artists’ films of the 
20's — and here Man Ray's Retour a la Raison (as a 
‘material film) appears especially significant, as do van 
Doesburg's comments on pure film — but, we cannot 
draw a straight line from here to the 607s because 
‘developments of this kind did not occur after the mid 20's 

‘Oskar Fischinger’s abstract colour-films’, which already 
use the perceptual Micker-ffect, stand out as isolated 
achievements in the 30's together with the abstract works 
of Len Lye and Norman McLaren. Thanks to Fischinger, 
abstract films developed further atthe end of the 30's on 
the West coast of America. But, they have an essentially 
‘mythic base. Examples are James Whitney's works, which 
are objects of meditation, flmic mandalas, or Jordan Bel- 
son, whose films convey mental images of space. The 
pure, abstract films of John Whitney need not be consi 
‘dered here because of their purely decorative characteris- 
tics. The structural film develops not from the abstract 
direction but out of the ‘Underground’ movement which 
‘began with the poetically surrealist flms of Maya Deren, 
Kenneth Anger, Gregory Markopoulos etc. in the early 
40's. This movement was influenced by the surrealist films 
‘of the second half of the 20's (Bunuel, Cocteau) and not 
by the formal films of that decade. Although narrative is. 
feature of the eatly Underground films, some of the 
underlying attitudes are important for structural film: for 
‘example, their deliberate radical and formal rejection of 
feature films and the established film industry and, most 
significantly, their idea of filmmaking as an autonomous 
artistic activity. Maya Deren’s theoretical essays and lec- 
tures contributed enormously to this new consciousness. 
In the 50's, the possibilities of expression through image 
were greatly increased, as is clear from Stan Brakhage’s 
work. He comes out ofthe surrealistic, psychological trad- 
ition and yet his films embody a completely new conscious 
ness of the material. "Brakhage produced a film negative 
without the camera by glueing directly onto film-material 
‘moths’ wings and plants, and on another occasion some 
shredded film (Moth Light and Dog Star Man, Part Il). He 
eliberately makes the splices visible (Dog Star Man Part I 
and Plashi), draws on his films, scratches and punctures 
them, repeats shots and turns’ them upside-down; the 
image sometimes appears negative, or can be over- or 
under-exposed or spoiled by camera-shake, there can be 
blurred super-impositions or it can be almost in 
because there are so few frames.* Yet, these fo 
‘devices have a symbolic function in Brakhage's work 
his main concern is to express inner visions and feelings: 
the painted scratched emulsion, for instance, is meant to 
represent ‘seeing’ with closed eyes. 


‘Stun Beabhage MorAighe 


Bruce Conner is often cited as another precursor of 
structural film, because of his first film, A Movie (1958), 
which used secondary material (residue of feature-films 
and newsreels) exclusively. His films are symbolic in 
intention, and literary, aiming to represent the destruction 
fof the world: the academy leaders for example are 
intended not as a reference to film-material, but as a 
‘count-down', Robert Breer is somewhat different. His 
frame-by-frame collages (1954 onwards) do not belong to 
the poetic-narrative category, and the form he uses 
excludes any literary content. He came to film from abs- 
‘tract painting. “Two important consequences thus resulted 
from Breer's extended encounter with film. First he 
expanded his compositional materials to include: collage 
elements, three-dimensional objects and figure-drawings. 
Secondly and more importantly, Breer began to investi- 
{gate a problem which was to inform his best work for 
nearly a decade: isolating the threshold’ between cinema- 
tic and ‘normal perception” Because Breer regards his 
films as objects. he shows them as Joop-installations as 
‘well. In addition he composes sequences of images for the 
-mutoscope. 


Beginnings 


Contemporary developments in art, particularly the 
Fluxus movement, gave great impetus to the progress of 
structural film, The role played by the Fluxus movement 
has been emphasized by George Maciunas, but most peo- 
ple are not Yet really conscious of it." The theory that 
tunderpins the work of the Fluxus artists inthe diferent 
media is very significant. Some of these theories. are 
expounded in Mactunas’ essay Neo-Dada in the USA 
(1962): *.. These categories, and the artists who ate 
active in the different fields, have almost without excep 
tion embraced the concept of Concretism or Art-Nihilism 
Unlike the Mlusionist, the Concretists champion unity of 
form and content. They prefer the world of concrete 

ity to that of artic abstraction or IMusionism, A plastic 
Aanist who is a Concretist sees a rotten tomato for what is 
it, and represents it as such, without transformation, I. 
formal expression is indistinguishable from its content and 
from is perception bythe artist, i. ita roten tomato 
and nots pictoral or symbolic representation which is 
‘onitived and illusionist" Theres an obvious lnk here 
‘vith structural film's exploration both of illusion and of 
the functioning of the medium. Fluxus music has freed 
‘itself of Illusions by using concrete tones (which ce 
fefer to its origins) and this corresponds to struct 
film's concentration on primary filmic elements such as 
light-proection, flm-materal ete. The unity of form and 
‘content is clearly expressed in La Monte Young's compos- 
itions of 1960." 

Although fil is only marginal inthe Fluxus movement, i 
‘important historically i tha it provides one ofthe eat- 
lies examples of the medium choosing itself as theme 
‘Nam June Paik’s Zen for Film (1962/64,) which consists 
solely of clear film, draws attention to ight-projection as 
fundamental element of film and the modification of the 
filmstrip during projection (scratches and dust appear) 
emphasizing clementary aesthetic qualities. As regards 
Content, this film has more in common with Retour d la 
Faison than Brakhage’s Mothlight docs; because both 
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Paik and Man Ray use provocation to attack established 
art forms. Paik’s 1963 Film Scenarios contains the seeds 
‘of much further development: exploration of the filmic 
illusion of reality by confronting an object 
and its image (e.g. nos. 2 and 10;) and the inclusion of 
the projection-process and the combinatnion of film with 
teal action (eg. Nos. 3, 4, 6). No 7 has affinities with 
Warhol's films (long, uninterrupted shots). He docs not 
however, anticipate Warhol: many artists were working 
with similar notions at the same time.'* Warhol does not 
belong to the Fluxus movement, but some of its concep- 
tions were spectacularly realised in his first static films 
such as Sleep, Empire, and Kiss (1963 and 1968). Here, 
the filmic technique is reduced to the choice of framing. 
‘The entirely mechanical reproduction process replaces 

tistic work done by hand. There is no dramatic action, 
therefore no beginning or end. The films contain the 
notion of the ceaseless continuity of time, which is also 
important in Fluxus works. The films mark a total break 
within the independent film movement which reached its 
first climax in 1963 with Scorpio Rising (Kenneth Anger). 
Twice a Man (Gregory Markopoulos), Flaming Creatures 
(ack Smith), Chumtum (Ron Rice) and Dog Siar Man 
(Stan Brahage). Against their myriad of techniques, mul- 
tilayered narratives and frenzy of colour he sets the simple 
reproduction process, the object itself and in black-and- 
white." 

‘This same preoccupation with the material of film 
becomes the theme of George Landow’s Film In Which 
There Appear Sprocket Holes, Edge Lettering, Dirt Parti 
cles etc, (1965) where found material is used and 
sprocket-holes, splices and dirt are treated as filmic ele- 
ments and refer to the film as a strip. The loop-structu 
‘of the same importance. Through the continued repetition 
‘of the same short sequence the material becomes object 
and refers only to itself. Tony Conrad's The Flicker (1966) 
has the same character but is achieved through different 
‘means. This film is the result of a systematic investigation 
fof the stroboscopic effect in relation to perception, The 
pure pulsating light acts directly upon the perceptual 
faculty and the film is conveyed as a sensory-material 
‘experience, Ray Gun Virus (Paul Sharits, 1966) is made 
frame-by-frame, like The Flicker. By rapidly alternating 
bright, short-frequency flickers, brilliant bursts of colour 

colourless black/grey impulses, Sharis is experiment- 
ing with the blending of pure colour-fields on the retina 
In Piece Mandala (1966), he welds colour-frames and 
single representational frames into a rhythmic, synthetic 
sequence of movements 

‘The ‘New Cinema Festival organised in New York by 
the Filmmakers’ Cinematheque in 196S"* showed how 
much the new consciousness in film had spread. Dance 
and film-projections were combined as a confrontation of 
image and realty: in Ed Emshwiller’s Bodyworks for 
‘example dancers dressed in white formed the screen on 
‘which he showed (with a hand-held projector) a film that 
portrayed the dancers. Sometimes the film and the danc- 
ing figure were identical, sometimes only one part of the 
body was shown, greatly enlarged, on the dancers’ bodies. 
‘The important Film Culture issue "Expanded Arts (1966) 
reported on the festival and similar activities.” Fluxus 
works were also performed, and Kosugi's Film No 4 was 
especially interesting: light was thrown onto a paper 


sereen from an empty projector, and the screen was cut 
from the centre out until nothing remained. In this context 
Wwe must also mention Robert Whitman's installations 
such as Shower in which he combines real environment 
With film, and Louis Brigante’s Burning Loops, where 
hand-painted film is passed through the projector at dif- 
ferent speeds and stopped every now and then, which 
causes the frames 10 melt. Ken Jacobs works with 
shadow-play in his “Apparition Theatre of New York 
exploring problems of perception and image. often with- 
‘out using film. 

European developments up to the mid-60"s were inde- 
pendent of those in America, Peter Kubelka had already 
‘made Adebar in Vienna in 1937 and Schwechater in 1958, 
Both films have very few pictorial elements and their con 
struction relies on the principle of the rhythmic repetition 
‘of the single frame, “The aesthetic information he wishes 
to convey is drawn from the technical support-system he is 
working with, ie. film. He is primarily interested in the 
aesthetic conditions within his flm, not in the objects he 
Uses as they are in the world outside his film ... and, as in 
modem music. the rhythm is determined serially and 
statistically, The film is reduced to its raw materials." At 
the first screening of Adebar, Kubelka had the film-strips 
‘themselves hanging up forall to see. In 1958/60 he spliced 
together black and white frames according to a frame-by 
frame plan and produced the first true light-film Arnulf 
Rainer. This theoretical concept is expressed in an 
interview with Film Culture: "Cinema is not movement 
This is the first thing. Cinema is a projection of stills — 
Which means images which do not move, — in a very quick 
rhythm, And you can give the illusion of movement, of 
‘course, but this is a special ease, and the film was invented 

iginally for this special case... Cinema isa very quick 

9 of light impulses. These light impulses can be 
shaped when you put the film before the lamp — on the 
sereen you can shape it... you have the possibility of 
‘ving light dimension in time .. 

At the same time, Kurt Kren was beginning to work 
with film in Vienna. After Versuch mit synthetischem Ton 
(1957) he shot 48 Kopfe aus dem Szondi Test (1960) fol- 
lowing a serial shooting-plan for the use of the single- 
frame mechanism, Unlike Kubelka, who organises his 
films according to musical principles, Kren develops the 
rhythm of the image as a new creative device. Since he 
‘works with real images, one can clearly recognise the 
shooting-system as transformation-process. Concerning 
Kren’s next film, Malcolm Le Grice writes: *Kren's first 
structuralist film then is Baume im Herbst, (Trees in 
Autumn, incidentally the first film in general 1 would call 
structuralist). Its structuralism isa result of the application 
fof a system, not to subsequent montage of material 
already filmed with an unconstrained subjectivity, but to 
the act and event of filming itself. This limitation, by nar- 
rowing the space and time range of the shot material gives, 
rise to a grester integrity in the film as homologue. In 
‘Baume im Herbst the new spaceltime fusion of the experi- 
ence of branches shot against the sky is the plasticity of the 
shooting-system because the relations of the objects — 
shots, and their spaceltime observational relations are 
inseparable. Structural process becomes object.” 

Between 1956 and 1962, the German artist Dieter Rot 
‘made a series of shorts that are almost unknown. Dot, in 


Dieter Rot Dot 1956-62 
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‘which he punched large holes irregularly into black leader, 
is an early example of direct work on the actual film- 
‘material. This produced a physical ater-image effect simi 
Jar to that found in flicker-films, 

Formal film development in Europe (Kubelka, Kren 
and Rot) took place before and without knowledge of 
what was happening in America. “Sequential principles of 
construction, Schénberg’s twelve-tone technique, Hauer's 
twelve-tone work, the extreme concentration of Anton 
‘Weber's music, the results obtained by Mondrian, and 

James Joyce’s novels all conditioned post-1945 Viennese 
art in many respects and provided the assumptions under- 
lying Kubelka’s films.” Cage is an example of how mod- 
‘em European music indirectly influenced developments in 
‘America, and he is an important precursor of the Ameri- 
‘ean Fluxus movement. There are, however, differences 
that cannot be overlooked. Up to the mid-60's there w: 
‘no poetic film development in Europe like that in 
‘America. Right from the start there was a much stronger 
formal tendency in Europe, which is also mirrored in the 
broad development of European structural film of the 
‘second generation since 1966. In reply to the charge that 
European structural film was influenced by, or even 
copied, the Americans it must be stated that up to 1968 
the only information on New American Cinema con- 
cerned poetic film and its chief representative, Stan 
Brakhage. Even the major touring programme that came 
to Europe in late 1967 (visiting Germany and England in 


(George Landow) and one Fluxus programme. This tour 
marked the triumph of ‘Underground’ film and certainly 
influenced European poetic film, but not, however, formal 
ilm (which was already in existence). Any influence that 
there was came rather from Brakhage’s writings which 
were known through Film Culture before his films were 
available.” A much more important question is that of the 
{quality of the individual works. 


Developments 1967-76 


Work on materia, work on shooting-systems, and work 
on the differing claims of realty” and the representational 
image, are three major themes in the development of 
structural films since 1960. "Found materia, either 
reproduced, edited as is into the film, or worked on 
directly, often provides the bass forthe exploration of the 
{ilm-material. Inthe films that reproduce this" found mat- 
erat, film as strip plays a central role. In Bardo Follies 
(1967) George Landow uses a short documentary shot (a 
boat sailing past a waving girl), prints it as a loop, and 
doubles then triples the image, which finally dissolves in 
brown bubbles. He then continues this same process sym- 
bolically, using images of coloured bubbles, until every- 
thing is finally resolved in white. In Litle Dog for Roger 
(1967) Malcolm Le Grice makes a print of an old 9.5mm 
hhome movie of his mother and dog on a pinting-machine 
he built himsel™ and the viewer sees the print as a con- 
tinvous strip within a larger frame, with several frames 
always visible at once. He repeats the same sequences at 
diferent speeds, freezes frames and displaces them within 
the image-field. It is not only the film-strip and the 
sprocket-holes that remind us of the actual film-materia 
but the deliberate imperfections in the processing (water 


‘marks on the emulsion, light-variations) and they almost 
make the image disintegrate. In Rohfilm (1968, W. & B. 
Hein) dirt, sprocket-holes etc. appear independently of a 
continuous film-strip as aesthetic elements in their own 
right. Hairs, ashes, bits of tobacco, shredded film-images 
scraps of paper, sprocket-holes, perforated splicing-tape 
ete. are glued onto blank film and then re-filmed. The 
film-strip is then subjected to different reproduction- 
processes (re-filming from the editing-table, the movieola 
land the video monitor) and the result is an impression of 
‘destruction on a massive scale. In both Rohfilm and Little 
Dog for Roger the end is planned according to aesthetic 
‘notions. In Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son (1969, Ken Jacobs) 
the material is explored systematically. He starts with a 10 
min, burlesque film of 1904 which, after one complete 
run-through, is analysed sequence by sequence after being 
re-filmed from the screen. Parts are repeated at differing 
speeds, including slow-motion; isolated fragments are run 
forwards and backwards, and details grow larger and 
larger until the image dissolves into bright and dark spots 
land the film-grain becomes visible. Jacobs is thus moving 
from the reality of representation to the reality of th 
film-strip and its material constitution, The film ends with 
‘another complete run-through of the ori 
Dusinberre has commented "Those fils are open to ai 


‘yses which involve an analogie principle, a principle which 
‘assumes that the structure of the film serves not only to 


serves as an analogue for other systems of meaning. Thus 
‘crucial structural films are seen as, say, an analogue for 
the rejuventation of vision (Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son) or 
‘as an analogue for a gnostic epistemology (Zomns Lemma) 
‘of as a metaphor for the intentionality of consciousness 


sn avant-garde filmmaking has exploited such 
analogic techniques — primarily that of the metaphor, in 
which the formal concerns of filmmaking are conflated 
with another perceptual of epistemological or philosophi 
‘cal problem. But what has made structural films eminently 
receptive to this tradition is that their dominant shape or 
structure automatically suggests modes of organisation 
land meaning other than purely filmic ones." European 
fhlm on the contrary, tends to exclude the second level of 
meaning. 

Malcolm Le Grice analyses the reproduction-process in 
his sinscreen projection After Leonardo (1973): onto one 
screen is taped his original material — a black-and-white 
reproduction of Mona Lisa — and at the same time, on the 
five other screens we see the filmic re-working process i 
‘undergoing. e.g. enlargement, various lightings, as a nega- 
tive, and with deformed perspective due to re-filming. In 
the blow-ups of details, the film-geain, the definition of the 
printing, and the cracks in the paint of the picture are 
clearly visible. Multiple projection, used by Le Grice since 
1967, has become an important tactic for structural film 
because it can show different filmic processes simultane~ 
ously, and also because it breaks the illusion created by 
the single film-image. Multiple projection is not, however, 
‘separate category in itself 

In contrast to the above, Paul Sharits in Axiomatic 
Granularity (1973) and Apparent Motion (1975) does not 
start with a photographic image, but just the exposed 
film-strip, which he enlarges optically until the film grain 


comes the subject of _ the In 
TRE AM:S:ECTION:S:ECTION:S:S:ECTIONED 
£970) he shows that the film is both projected image and 
ijger (flm-strip) by gradually covering a real image 
moving water) with scratches. His installation Sound 
Sirip Film Seip (1972) (2-screen projection) is tackling 
rhe same question: blank film which has become scratched 
1 the course of projection is re-flmed. The re-flmed 
scratches, and the real scratches that have occurred since, 
nderline the time-lapse between production and pro- 
In 1968, Taka Iimura began making his Projection Pieces, 
shich show film simultaneously as strip and as projected 
mage. He uses loops of black or blank film which are 
zed over spools in the room and, at the same time pro- 
Jected normally. These were the first film installations 
‘which treated projection as object. David Dye’s loop- 
installations like Film onto Film (1972) rely on similar 
ideas: the image on the screen depict film-strip, and the 
real film-strp is fed over the projected image. Dye is con- 
cerned here not only with the material, but with the re 
Lionship between shot and projestion-process, as i clear 
trom his other film-performances. Peter Weibel'sfilm- 
action Glans und Schicht des Zelluloids (1968) explores 
this relationship in a different way: he splices single- 
perforated material together. right and wrong way round 
alternately, $0 that when the film is projected, itis con- 
stantly breaking and has to be re-spliced. Hans Scheugt's 
Z2Z Hamburg Special (1968) is a “material file’ in the 
Same way as Weibes: instead of a film, he threads a piece 
of sewing-eotton through the projector, and we sce its 
silhouette moving on the screen. Some of Tony Conrad's 
‘work shows similar neo-dadaist traits: for example, he has 
cooked film and then exhibited it. In his performance 
7360 Sukiyaki (1973) he washed unexposed red Kalvar 
stock, cut it up, and cooked it with the ingredients used in 
‘making the Japanese dish Sukiyaki. The film material 
turned pink, then brownish. He next dipped the pieces of 
film in egg and threw them against the screen, which was 
illuminated by the projector, and they slowly dripped 
down. In Bowed Film (1974) afilm-loop became a musi- 
cal instrument. He fixed up a loop to go round his head 
and fastened it tothe floor, attaching microphones to it. 
He then plucked on the loop and produced a musical 


that are independant of the artistic technique. Ready 
made film-material (unexposed positive and nega- 
tive film, clear and blank footage in every possible shade 


‘of white, grey and yellow, coloured tals and leaders which 
are either very new of worn out with years of use) are all 
put together to make various films. which only make sense 
48 originals 

Many of the films under discussion also explore the 
theme of light, for example Paik’s Zen for Film. Schnite 
Fur ABABA (Wemer Nekes, 1967) is another typical 
example. Nekes edits together red and green leader, leav- 
ing black intervals, and creates a pulsating flicker-film 
‘whose rhythm is underlined by the clearly-vsible spices. 
The effect of mos ‘light-films’ comes from the flickering 
caused by the rapid succession of single frames, and they 
should be discussed in connection with the films that are 
shot frame-by-frame. Tony Conrad, in Straight and Nar- 


row (1970) uses the results of his stroboscopic studies 
‘once again. Black and white frames are put together with 
single-frames of horizontal and vertical stripes (and a 
combination of both). The after-images produce new 
images and rhythms which go far beyond the limitations of 
the original material. Sometimes, colours are even pro- 
duced in pure black-and white film. In Four Square he 
projects four identical films (red, which gradually turns 
into flickering vertical trips of light) onto the four walls of 
2 room. Each projector is positioned beside a projected 
image, and the rays of light emitted cross each other in 
space. Each film-image and its projection-beam are both 
seen at once. It is important to note that reflection on the 
‘medium is only the point of departure in these works, and 
not their real subject. The esssential element is the aesthe- 
tic object that has come into being. Hence, multiple pro- 
jection has developed into a shaping-device, designed to 
transmit visual experiences that can only occur when sev- 
eral images are presented simultaneously. This happens in 
W and B Hein's Doppelprojektion (1971) in which the 
‘motion derives from the single image. The varying 

yechanical and-manual fade-ins and 
ages give the impression that the sur- 
faces are moving back and forth in space, or that one 
single image is jumping this way and ‘that on the 
projection-surface. William Raban uses similar means to 
produce a completely different image effect in Diagonal 
(1973). Three projectors show the same image: a trembl- 
ing, double exposed rectangle of light which glides in and 
‘out of the image-field. Since the three images from the 
projectors are arranged diagonally on the screen the viewer 
has the impression that a single film-image keeps crossing 
the whole projection-surface with amazing rapidity. Le 
Grice’s Matrix (1973), 6-Screen projection) also works 
With the movement of the film image on the projection- 
surface using colour-loops. Both the duration and the film 
are variable, since the ‘film’ is created at the very moment 
of performance when Le Grice welds together the separa 
image. In Colour Sound Frames (1974), Paul Shari 
achieves retinal lending by filming colour-fields passing in 
front of the camera at different speeds. The colours are 
perceived differently according to the speed: for example, 
the separate images and the individual colour-fields are 
unrecognizable at the highest speed as they have blended 
into a grey ribbon. The slower the speed, the clearer and 
brighter the colours. 

Anthony McCall's‘Cone’ films must be mentioned here 
although they are not based on the flicker effect. He 
makes sculptures in light using the ray that passes between 
projector and screen (the image produced being only of 
secondary significance) and the spectators, who must 
‘move about and construct their own film-experience, get 
their best view when their backs are turned to the screen 
In the eatly films such as Line Describing a Cone (1973) 
the limited running time essentially determines the work, 
‘but in Long Film For Four Projectors (1974) the running- 
time is so long that the film is experienced as a static 
“object and itis in fact left up to the spectator to decide on 
its duration. In the installation Long Film For Ambient 
Light (1975) he no longer uses film, but simply artificial 


cally) infinite period of time."*) McCall has pushed 
‘experiments to an extreme, but this does not mean that 


this is the end of the exploration of light in film generally. 

‘The plastic rhythm of the image is an essential element 
in the light-films discussed so far. This is also true of films 
‘made on the same principle, but with real image-mmaterial 
such as Kren’s early films in which there is a complex 
relationship between real and filmic motion. Jum-Jum 
(1967, Werner Nekes) begins with real swinging move~ 
ment which is progressively interrupted, repeated, and 
overturned by means of jump-cuts and generally inten- 
sified until it becomes purely filmic motion, entirely 
dominated by the rhythm of the image. In contrast to 
Jum-Jum’s dramatic curve. Kurt Kren's montage-film TV 
(1967) is completely static. He retains the serial principle 
‘of his early films, but begins here not from a single image, 
but from five short, almost identical sequences (shots from 
«cafe on the Venetian waterfront) which he assembles 
twenty-one times in different orders, with black frames in 
between, The real fragments of motion in the individual 
‘sequences become abstract counter-rhythms of the rapid 
montage. That TV is also a very poetic film, which com- 
municates a mood of time standing still, is an equally 
important component of the work. There is no structural 
dogma. In Touching (1968), as in Piece Mandala, Paul 
Sharits alternates ‘realistic’ single frames and coloured 
frames to create motion artificially. The images (a man 
sticks out his tongue, holding it with a pair of scissors and 
a hand with glittering fingernails scratches his face) 
the aggressive sound create an ambience of menace. Cle- 
arly, Sharts wishes to express his own psychic state (such 
literary references reappear in his installation Epileptic 
‘Seigure Comparison (1976)"" 

‘The film sequence Work in Progress Teil A (W and B 
Hein, 1969) deals with the illusion of motion and with the 
single-image structure of film. In Film 3a (3-frame) photo 
is always replaced by three black frames every now and 
then. ‘In this work the Heins uncovered a curious 
Phenomenon; not only can continuous strobe produce 
‘colur an after image, but it ean also create an illusion of 
‘motion where none exists. The still picture of two girls 
seated together. continuously repeated, gradually seems 
to move, the faces seem to smile, and one figure seems 10 
lean closer to the other. The cause of this phenomenon 
‘may be similar to the inevitable mental reordering of 
repeated verbal phrases. The perceptual process seems to 
‘demand cange even where there is none. In the near scien- 
tific way in which they have come increasingly to follow wp 
their experiments, the Heins made Foiofilm 1970 which 
further tested this phenomenon’ In Film 6, three real 
sequences of a running man are enlarged image by image 
into photos which are then te-animated. The phases are 
put together in different ways and interrupted by black o 
white frames of different lengths. The rough and faulty 
character of the images (also conteporary work by Le 
Grice and Kren, for example) springs from a deliberate 
aesthetic of imperfection which contrats starkly with the 
brilliant colour-aesthetic of imperfection which contrasts 
starkly with the brilliant colour-aesthetic of Americans 
such as Paul Sharits 

‘A broader analysis of the perception of movement is 
performed in Structural Studies (W & B Hein, 1974). The 
short single films each contribute a statement to the sub- 
ject. The optical laws on which the illusion of natural 
movement depends are also basic to the generation of 
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pure filmic movement. In three parts the different kinds of 
‘movement in film are discussed. The film works with the 
confrontation of abstract demonstration material and real 
‘mage material, each shot in the same technique. Here the 
possiblities and the limits of the technique or system are 
shown and the importance of the image-material becomes 
obvious 

‘The ‘Kinetic’ films based on the single image also deal 
with problems other than motion and rhythm: for exam- 
ple, the transposition of temporal and kinetic duration 
into light-change and light-movement. One of the first 
examples of time-exposures is Bogen (Werner Nekes, 
1967). The changes of light that occur in a townscape over 
‘24-hour period are concentrated by shooting one frame 
Per minute, as the movement into a static image lasting 
fone minute. In Spacecu (1971) he puts. together 
panning-shots in a Nevada landscape, from single-frame 
takes. When itis projected, the movement through space 
is translated into a sparkling movement of light ranging 
from dark (the earth) to bright (the sky) and back to dark 

‘The effect is similar to that in pure light-films, but 
same time light is perceived as the light of a certain 
landscape at a certain time. In Makimono (1974) he 
shows'the unfolding of a continuously varying expression 
of the representation of a landscape’. He also works here 
with multi-exposures and camera pans. The space of the 
image widens with a permantly increasing movement, 
which in the end leads to the dssoulution of the landscape 
{mage into pure light motion. The experience of space and 
light recalls Michael Snow. But Nekes does not work with 
continuous camera movement like Snow. He composes 
the film from single images, which create the impression 
‘of motion only in the perception of the viewer. Heinz 
Emigholz, too, has since 1972 been working from 
shooting-systems that he develops into extremely compli- 

ted mathematical constructions. In Arrowplane (1974) 
he simulates pans with sequences of single frames taken 
from fixed points in a radius of 180. These setting points 
remain the same in each movement, but each time they 
are combined differently. Thus the real image of a Land- 
scape is transformed into a well-nigh abstract kinetic 
object." 

“The primary strategy for exploring the properties of 
cinematic representation is the manipulation of the 
recording devices (e.g. the shutter of the camera — time 
lapse and time-exposure releases — or the aperture, or 

Of the composition or the use of tripod or of 
tape recorder) and the primary strategy for then integrat- 
ing the “content” of the landscape with the “shape” 
of the film is to establish a system or systems which 
incorporates the two.” Two of the most important 
filmmakers working in this way in England are William 
Raban and Chris Wesby who collaborated on some 
carly films e.g. River Yar (1972). In his film Angles of 
Incidence (1973), Raban works with a panning movement 
which is trasposed into single-frame sequences. “The for- 
‘mat of the film frame is modified by filming through the 
shape of a window. The comera tracks to viewpoints on an 
are inside a room. The centre of the arc coincides with the 
centre of the window frame which occupies a constant 
Position of the screen. The perspective of the window 
frame changes as the camera moves to new positions on 
the arc and different aspects of the view outside are disco- 


vered angles of incidence; angles of reflection. The 
film took thirty hours to shoot, and the filming was con- 
‘ducted according to a score which eas written during the 
actual time of filming. Incorporating the composition into 
the shooting perios allows for a greater degree of flexibil- 
ity: chance occurences may be more easily incorporated. 
and itis less mechanistic than copying from a prescribed 
score or model: The way Chris Wisby worked in Seven 
‘Days (1974) is carefully thought out “The location for this, 
film is by a small stream on the northern slopes of Mount 
Carningly in S. W. Wales. The seven days were shot con- 
secutively and appear in that same order. Each day starts 
at the time of local sunrise and ends at the time of local 
sunset. One frame was taken every ten seconds through- 
‘out the film. The camera was mounted on an Equatorial 
stand which is a piece of equipment used by astronomers 
to track the stars. In order to remain stationary in relation 
to the star field the mounting is aligned with the earth’s 
axis and rotates about its own axis approximately once 
‘every 24 hours. Rotating at the same speed as the earth 
the camera is always pointing at either its own shadow or 
at the sun. Selection of image (sky or earth, sun or 
shadow). was controlled by the extent of cloud coverage. 
i.e. whether the sun was in or out. Ifthe sun was out the 
camera was turned towards its own shadow; if it was in, 
the camera was turned towards the sun. A rifle mic- 
rophone was used to sample sound every two hours. These 
samples were later cut to correspons, both in space and in 
time, to the image on the screen.” This description does 
‘not convey the lively effect of the film which is due to the 
speed of the weather-changes (the speed being due to the 
time-setting). 

Kurt Kren works with time-eaposures in different films 
such as Film Coop Amsterdam and Zeitaufnahmen, His 
most complex film is Asyl (1975) which uses a very com- 
plicated shooting system: the same view from a window is 
photographed on 21 consecitive days, each day through 
different mask which has only five small apertures (in- 
dows). The result. after the 2ist exposure, is a complete 
image. By manifpulating the diaphragms, Kren creates 
‘motion within the static image by the flickering within the 
apertures. Since the weather was very changeable during 
shooting, we sometimes see sun and sometimes snow in 
the inage. The change within a landscape over a fixed 
‘period of time is thus caught in a static image, Motion is 
‘reated due to the change of masks, but the movement of 
time cannot be seen as teleological 

‘The problem of the camera reality is developed as a 
very complex process in the work of Michael Snow. In 
Wavelength (1967), Back and Forth (1969) and Central 
Region (1971), Snow begins by showing the physical and 
photographic reproduction-processes as apparently iden- 
tical, and then gradually reveals their differences. He does 
this in Wavelength by using the zoom (which causes the 
image-field to change), but also by superimpositions and 
light and colour changes using filters. The apparently con- 
tinuous duration of time of the zoom as it travels is 
‘opposed to illusionistic film-time. He counters the con- 
tinuous ‘action’ with fragments ofa storyline, which func- 
tion as an ironic quotation. But above all Wavelength has 
been very influential because it was the first film where 
the principle of gradual transformation was clearly for- 
‘mulated. In Back and Forth a comparable process is 
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expressed quite differently. The impression given by the 
image, which at first looks natural, is gradually trans- 
{formed thanks to the continuowsly-intensifying horizontal 
Panning movement in the first part of the film: the wall 
seems to arch, perspectives alter, double images appear. 
‘The final result is an almost abstract image only 
identifiable in reference to the orginal. The second 
half of the film starts with a rapid (vertical) panning 
movement and gradually we move from the abstract 
to the real image. The continuity of the camera movement 
is opposed to the diffent spatial events which refer to 
illusionisticfilm-time. In Ceniral Region the spatial pans 
of the camera give the spectator an optical experience he 
‘could never otherwise imagine. The camera, which is a 
‘machine, is guided by another machine, “I only looked 
into the camera once. The film was made by the machine 
itself according to the plan. You can imagine how excited 1 
was when the film (¢. 8 hours) went to be printed in 
Montreal.” It is not only the unusual character of the 
Visual experience that stands out, but also the way it 
conveyed. After a time, the spectator understands the 
film's strategy, but cannot predict the outcome at all: 
hence the gradual unfolding of the film becomes an extra~ 
ordinarily affecting and exciting experience. 

‘Of course, Warhol was the first to use the reality of the 
camera as a theme: indeed, the mechanical 
reproduction-process plays an essential roe in al is artis- 
tie work.” Like Snow, Peter Gidal was influenced by th 
‘and he, to0, arrived at independent solutions which go far 
beyond the theme of the camera, Unlike Warhol, who 
chooses the camera-angle subjectively and Snow who 
deals with the discrepancy between the real and the trans- 
formed (abstract) image, Gidal comes close to rep- 
resenting the shooting process as an entirely independent 
reproduction-procedure which has litle to do with phy- 
‘sical perception. In Room Film 1973 (1973) subjectivity is 
achieved not only thanks to extremely close close-ups, but 
also through the under-exposure and the graininess of the 
film-material, ‘Despite the other tactics in the film which 
‘contribute to the visual impact — graininess, tinting 
tunderillumination, loss of edge of frame, etc. — itis the 
‘camera work which remains most central in determining 
that impact. (Similar camera-work will become even more 
important in Film Print as the other tactics used in Room 
Film 1973 become less important). The camera in Room 
Film 1973 not only contributes to the incoherence of the 
imagery, but also to the incoherence of space. It never 
‘constructs a diserete space; that it was sbot in one room 
‘emains an assumption on the part ofthe viewer. This is in 
‘contrast to the earlier Bedroom, in which the wider shots 
and steadier camera presented a discrete space which was 
‘easily identifiable as a single room. Room Film 1973 
‘undermines the establishment of a unity of space just 
undermines (in editing) the unity of time, yet it struggles 
to maintain the literalness of the recording and viewing 
‘experience’.” Room Film 1973 is not constructed on the 
principle of transformation — it is completely static. It 
‘consists of units of equal length which are each repeated 
‘once at a certain time. The spectator finds that his way of 
looking alters during the long running-time ofthe film. 

‘Malcolm Le Grice’s approach to the camera is com- 
pletely different again. In Afier Lumiére ~ L'Arroseur 
‘Arrosé (1974) Afier Manet, Afier Giorgione ~ Le Dejeuner 


sur  Herbe or Féte champétre (1975) be explores different 
ways of depicting the same realty. "In Afier Manet the 
action takes place in front of the camera and at the same 
time through the interaction of the different cameras: the 
different images of the same subject are shown simul- 
taneously. The narrative becomes an event of repro- 
duction.” With Snow, Gidal and Le Grice, the camera is 
very much freed from a personal viewpoint, but the aspect 
of reproduction in Ken Jacobs’ Urban Peasants (1975) is 
emphasized by constant reference to the person behind 
the camera, Home movies of the early SU's shot and 
edited by one of his wife's relations provide the material 
for the film. The cutting does not highlight the action, but 
relates, rather economically, to the shooting situ- 
ation, fo the length of the film-material, and to the time 
judged necessary to portray each situation, There is a lot 
‘of hesitancy and interruption. The family members being 
filmed turn towards the camera, acting for the shot. Legs 
are missing, people run out of the image-field and come 
too close to the lens, and this all draws attention to the 
framing, The media-theory side of the film is of course 
only one of its aspects: the touching expression of human 
relationships is equally important. Marilyn Halford 
focuses on the situation behind the camera in some of her 
films. In Footseps (1974) the camera takes part in the 
action, which means that the spectators, too, assume the 
subjective viewpoint of the camera as their own. At the 
tend of the film, the camera which was trained on Marilyn 
Halford who was acting, pans round to the ‘spectator- 
space’, and one (quite illogially) expects to see what is be~ 
hind the camera, but of course one only sees what is in 
front, ie. the other side of the garden where Foossteps is 
‘being shot. And the realm of the image and that of the spec- 
tator prove once again to be completely separate. In one of 
the films from Guy Sherwin's Short Film Series (1976 
‘onwards) film-maker and filmed persons appear simul- 
taneously in the image: his parents stand at either side of 
fan oval mirror in which the film-maker and his camera are 
reflected. His father, who is taking pictures, and his 
mother look at him expectantly and speak 10 him inter- 
mittently, whilst he smiles kindly at them. Shortly before 
the reel comes to an end, his mother turns round and 
looks into the mirror 

‘The Polish film-makers of the “Lodz Workshop’ Josef 
Robakowski, Richard Wasko and Wojciech Bruszewski 
scrutinize their own physical perception using technical 
‘means. Bruszewski reduces the problems to their simplest 
form. In Maichbox (1975) he shows the same two shots 
alternately: a hand tapping a matchbox against a 
window-sill and a shot of the window. The tapping sound 
is at first in sync and gradually becomes non-syne (because 
the sound loop is somewhat shorter than the two shots), 
‘The film ends when the sound is again in sync. This simple 
procedure disorientates the viewer, and his perception of 
the film alters each time the sound is displaced. 

Another aspect in this problematic is worked out by 
Richard Serra; whilst most fine artists at the end of the 
60's viewed film as a pure medium of documentation and 
did not call into question the representation of reality, 
Serra started from the premise: ‘These media fun- 
<damentally contradict the perception of the thing to which 
they allude.’ In Frame (1960) he measures with a ruler a 
window frame whose right side coincides with the right 
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‘edge of the film-image. “Objective physical measurement 
of real and physical depth coupled with apparent meas- 
urement of film depth points to the contradiction posed in 
the perception of a film or photo’.” In Colour Aid he 
works with coloured boards that completely fil the frames 
he shoots. At 5-30 second intervals he pushes the upper- 
‘most board outside with his hand, and a completely dif- 
ferent colour appears. When the pure colour is shown, 
the object and its image are seemingly identical, because 
the film-image and the colour-surface coincide. When his 
areatly-enlarged fingers appear, the film-space once more 
becomes illusion and the colour-boards are recognizable 
as filmed objects. 

‘The Viennese filmmakers Peter Weibel, Valie Export, 
Hans Scheugl and Ernst Schmidt have been exploringthe 
illusory reality oemedium si 1967, and their work has 
some links with Fluxus pieces. Their closest connections 
are, however, with the Viennese art-scene which was 
deply marked by ‘Aktionismus’ at this period. A few 
examples must suffice. In the action Nivea (1967), Peter 
Weibel holds a ‘Nivea’ advertising ball in front of the 
illuminated screen. ‘For if the locus of film is not the 
screen, houses can be projected onto houses, or bodies 
onto bodies, the object and its image are congruent and 
image and celluloid onto bodies, the object and its image 
are congruent and image and celluloid become superflu- 
‘ous. In Abstract Film No 1 (1968) Valie Export makes & 
colour film by means of reflection: colour is poured over 
an illuminated mirror, and the reflected image appears on 
the screen. In Exit (1968) Peter Weibel lets off real 
fireworks which burst through the sereen and fall among 
the audience, because he wishes to replace the illusory 
‘experience of film with real action. In Tapp und Tastflm 
(Valie Exprt, 1968), the ‘spectator’ can feel Valie 
Export's naked breasts in a tray strapped onto her body, 
and so briefly enjoy a moment of ‘real contentme 
Ernst Schmidt's film-action Ja/Nein (1968) is another 
provocation related to the cinema-situation: ‘a cinema 
curtain that is opening and closing is projected. At the 
same time, the real curtain is being opened and closed, 
and this goes on until the film ends. In his installation 
Das magische Auge (1969) Peter Weibel makes the spec- 
tators create both image and sound: a screen on which 
photo-cells are mounted is lit up by a projector, causing a 
sound corresponding to the intensity of the light. When 
the spectator crosses the ray of light, his silhouette alters 
the pitch of the photocell. 

In his action Horror Film I (1971), Malcolm Le Grice 
makes his own shadow into the ‘film-image’. He works 

ith three film-loops, one of which throws a much larger 
image over the other two which cover each other and 
make a bright image standing in the ray of light, Le Grice 
moves slowly backwards from the screen and his 
silhouette gets larger and larger, until he finally holds his 
hands in front of the lens and their silhouettes fill the 
screen. The spectator experiences the real action and the 
transformation of the film-image simultaneously. The 
notion of the screen as a framing-surface is also emphas- 
ized. Shadow-projection as an allusion tothe film-image is 
used in different film-actions such as those of Tony Con- 
rad (already noted) and Annabel Nicolson. ‘In another 
piece, Real Time (1973), a long film loop runs from a 
projected onto a wall, the loop with the holes which build 
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vp and up with each cycle throught the machine until it 
finally breaks.“ The most ambitious works of this sort are 
the shadow pieces of Ken Jacobs’ “Apparition Theatre of 
New York’. Jonas Mekas describes the performance 
Evoking the Mystery, Chapter Four of the Big Blackout "65 
which took place in a New York church in 1968: ‘Jacobs 
‘manipulated carefully placed lights which, when switched 
on or moved around, revealed now a cornice, now part of 
the ceiling, now part of the altar, now a chair, now the 
‘organ pipes — while the sound system blew into the 
‘church the sounds ofthe street, noises, cars, bits of voice 
and later, the organ music (played by Michael Snow)’ 
‘This exploration of the phenomena of perception finally 
led Jacobs to work with 3-dimensional slide and film pro- 
jection and 2-dimensional shadow-plays which he per- 
formed in his piece Slow is beauty ~ Rodin (1974, New 
York). The images and actions he creates although they 
hhave a 3D quality exist only in the perception ofthe spec- 
tator. One thing he does is to paint a *film’ directly onto 
the spectators’ retina using a very bright room and they 
sill see the moving paths of light for quite some time after 
the lamp has been {urned off. Jacobs’ work with shadow- 
‘often is an example of how ‘expanded cinema’ actions 
which reflect film often come close to the early history of 
the cinema, both technically and aesthetically.* 

“The mid-70's saw the climax of structural development: 
ithad carved out its own area of problematic and its visual 
‘means had attained their independence. It is therefore 
appropriate to end this survey at that point, with a few 
closing remarks on some new tendencies. Rameau's 
‘Nephew by Diderot (thanks to Dennis Young) by Wilma 
‘Schoen (Michael Snow, 1974) explores the general prob- 
Jem of the rendering of reality in language and image 
using the medium of film. He begins with a perfec illusion 
of reality ofthe sort one sees in a sound-film (scenes being 
acted) and then separates image and sound entirely, so 
that we realize that they are two quite separate realms. In 
some scenes, they ate so radically altered as to be barely 

ty is created that is obvi- 
‘ously filmic. He relies on the recall and the imagination of 
the spectator to correct and complete the events in the 
film. He has given up closed form here. Interrruptions and 
contradictions make the work more complex. In this film, 
the problematic of the media is overcome and the way is 
‘open for further developments in structural film. On the 
threshold of the 80's, two completely different tendenci 
fare appearing: a trend towards a cinematic exploration of 
semiotics (Le Grice, Nees) and a trend towards fine art, 
‘and away from cinema (Shari, McCall, Hein). Michael 
Snow is devoting all his attention to playing jazz and Peter 
Weibel sings with a rock grou 
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The Viennese Formal Film 


Peter Weibel 


‘Austrian traditions include not only Jugendstil, Expre- 
1. Secession, Max Reinhardt, Hofmannsthal, 

ler, psychoanalysis — for which its known abroad 
— but are also characterised by the fact that Vienna bet- 
ween the wars evinced an enormous appetite for formal 
creativity (it iS no accident that the founder of Gestalt 
Theory is the Austrian C. von Ehrenfels: it should be 
remembered for the Functionalism of the architect 
‘A, Loos (Omament and Crime) for the formal philosophy 
of the Vienna circle (Gdel, Camnap, Witigenstein), for 
twelve-tone musi, for the posiivstic and pure legal si- 
ence of Kelsen, for the Viennese kineticism of Franz 
ek and so on. The appetite for form, the search for 
calculated design also characterise post-war Vienna more 
sharply than expected. But iti a case of ‘ealculation shot 
through with effusive ardour’ (O. Wiener). This formal 
tradition, whose musical aspect we will be examining more 
closely, is worth bearing in mind when we consider the 
‘Viennese Formal Film’. The Austrian avant-garde film i 
firmly and thoroughly based on the tradition of the 
‘Austrian avant-garde in general (both before and after the 
Second World War), in so far as the avant-garde is a 

nal phenomenon. 

icant in the context of post-war Vienna was the 
1952 event by Arnulf Rainer and Gerhard Rithm withthe 
revealing ttle “The Loss and the Secret’ (Der Verlust und 
ddas Geheime'). The invitation bore among other things 
the words metaphysical expression blind-painting central 
design irrational codes medial graphics’. (Metaphysische 
Expression Blindmalerei Zentralgestaltung_itrationale 
Chiffren mediale Graphik’. Texts by Mathieu, Picabia, 
‘Tapies, and Rainer were presented. Rahm at the piano 
created variations on a single note, “one-tone-music’. 

‘A year previously he had performed his “noise sym- 
phony’ (a montage of pure noises on tape). Similarly 
marked by the loss of representation and by elemental 
reduction are the grammalogues and scribbles of Rainer's 
sign-gestures, which were the result of brief hand- 
movements, seconds in length. But the automatic scribbles 
assumed shape, centrally or vertically accentuated 

Design’ Gestaltung’) and “Codes' (Chiffren') (shor- 
tened forms) emerge from surtealist automatism. From 
1953-4 Rainer applied himself to mathematical problems 
of proportion, developing them from abstract painting, 
especially the work of Malevich and Mondrian. Collages 
dealing with proportion, 100 oil-paintings, and 30 sculp- 
tures were the result of this concentration upon “the 
equilibrium of form’, upon“the notion ofthe art-work as a 
system of proportions which is convertible into numerical 


relationships" (Rainer). In his *Over-paintings since 1952 
and his monochromes he pursues such traits of ascesi 
‘condensation, concentration and absolutism. As a student 
‘at the Academy of Music, Rihm was particularly 
interested in Anton Webern and Josef Matthias Hauer 
(1883-1959). Hauer described himself as “the spiritual 
founder of twelve-tone music’ and indeed published in 
1920 the first work on twelve-tone music (following a 
tone-colour cycle in 1918), which is though distinet from 
Schdnberg’s later and independently developed ‘method 
‘of composition involving twelve-tones with purely internal 
relationships to each other’. Hauer called his twelve-tone 
technique the “theory of tropes’. The tropes are 44 groups 
‘of musical figures into which one can classify all 
479,001,600 possibilities of composing different twelve~ 
tone lines. Each twelve-tone piece is the organic shaping 
ff the content of a twelve-tone constellation brought 
about by choice or chance, whereby each tone is totally 
co-ordinated with each and especially with the axiom of 
unison (that is to say, with the totality of all musically 
rationalisable intervals). Thus a system of intervals 
accrues from the evenly-balanced temperature of the 
twelve tones (‘der zwolfstufigen gleichschwebenden Tem- 
peratur’). His last creative period, especially, is character 
ised by a total organisation and determination of all musi- 


‘eal components. This pre-forming of the form and struc- 
ture of the whole piece of music through the series once 
‘chosen, which Hauer often established through chance 

jomos’ (in 


‘operations before it became the property of * 
its original meaning as both melody and law) 
development’ of the musical according to an overs 


Hauer not only a forerunner of the musical avant-garde 
alongside Cage, Terry Riley, La Monte Young, Steve 
Reich, etc, but of similar procedures in creative art and in 
film. 

‘Arnold Schonberg, the founder of the Viennese School, 
‘wrote to Haver in 1925: "For instance I have also already 
‘observed numerical symmetries in my own works. In the 
first quartet, for instance, where so much occurs, uncon- 
sciously, divisible by five. Or in the serenade, wherein the 
variations the theme is made up of 2 * 14 tones in 11 bars 
and the whole movement is deliberately 77 bars in 
length ...or in the sonata, with its 14 eleven-bar lines. In 
1928 he wrote ofthe third movement (composed in 1920) 
of the Serenade Opus 24: "The interesting things about 
this piece are only the numerical relationships which here 
are thoroughly laid down as a basis for construction.” On 
the development of his twelve-tone technique he wrote in 
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1937: In the petiod after 1915 the perpetual goal in my 
work was to consciously base the construction of my 
works on a unity of established ideas, which should gener 
ate not only all other ideas, but also prescribe their 
accompaniment, the “harmonies”.” This unifying basic 
principle, which is linked to the classical forms of counter- 
point, Schénberg found in twelve-tone technique. The 
term counterpoint’ derives from punctus contra punctum, 
‘which can signify “point against point’ or “note against 
note’, and indeed, firstly, full notes against full, secondly 
two notes against one, and therefore half-notes, thirdly 
four notes against one, and therefore quarter-notes, and 
fourthly, in syncopes. The four classical forms of counter- 
point (basic form, inversion, retrograde, and retrograde 
inversion) we will discover later in serial technique. In the 
case of twelve-tone music itis a matter of ordering the 
sequence of the 12 tones of the chromatic scale (the 12 
half-tones ofthe octave) into-a definite series or pattern of 
rows, in which within the 12-tone sequence drawn up 
none may be repeated before the remainder have 
appeared. All 12 tones are equally privileged, there n0 
longer being any key-note. Asa point of departure for this 
basic row or for any other form of the row one may take 
any of the 12 tones of the chromatic scale. The four fun- 
damental types or rather forms of the row are the basic 
form, inversion (reflection), retrograde (backwards 
movement), and retrograde inversion. Four rows to each, 
12 tones, with the result that the row can appear in 48 
different guises, in which as many connections as possible 
should be made, and indeed through correspondences 
within the row, such as symmetries (largely of a numerical 
nature) analogies, groupings into cells, ete. We can see 
that in the row classical canon-forms recur such as the 
retrograde canon, and the circle canon. The concept ‘row 
therefore derives from the description of "compositions 
involving twelve tones with purely internal relationships 
to each other’, Not until the work of Webern, however, 
‘does the row assume the aspect of a function of intervals, 
as an hierarchical function, which produces permutations 
and announces itself in a pattern of intervals. The New 
Musi then commences with Webern’s crucial step. Even 
if Webern is occasionally over-interpreted, his work still 
has the merit of offering the post-war period so many and 
such crucial possibilities of interpretation. 

In distinction to Schénberg, who can be reproached 
with thematically based composition and Romanticism, 
Webern recognised the inner essence of serial technique 
‘The row is for him the “original form”, the germ-cell, 
from which it further ensues. The twelve-tone row isnot a 
“theme” in general. But I am able, thanks to the fact that 
unity is now guaranteed by other means, to also work 
without a thematic — and so much more freely: the row 
secures coherence for me.”? Webern's row-technique pro- 
vided the key-note for serial and aleatory composition. 
Following Webern's example, the row-principle was 
‘extended to all the characteristics of the phenomenon of 
sound: numerical relationships between intervals of pitch. 
duration, volume, and timbre. Serial thinking became 
concerned with the structure of the whole work. This 
broadening of the law of row to take in not only the sequ- 
ence of tones, and pitch, but also the sequence of propor- 
tions for tone-duration, volume timbre, etc. led the musi 
cal avant-garde of the fifties to the key slogan: “Equality 
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of opportunity for all parameters. 

‘The rigorously serial music also gave rise, however, to 
‘an informal music. For the danger which arose from the 
‘creation of numerical relationships between twelve differ- 
cent tones, durations, volumes, kinds of stress, timbre, etc 
‘was that it would deteriorate into a primitive, mechanical 
set of connections. From this increasing concern with 
determination there naturally sprang the demand for inde- 
terminacy, for the aleatory, for chance. Through chance 
‘operations an attempt was made to give back some degree 
of freedom to both composition and composer — in the 
form of aleatory music, informal music. 

The above discussion of the concept of the row has 
‘already perhaps alerted the attentive reader, through its 
shoice of vocabulary (proportion, interval, numerical), 
that I am already speaking, in basic terms, about the 
sources for the early period of the “structural film’. For 
slight alterations to the vocabulary will turn these musical 
analyses into the cinematic. This shows, over and above 
personal evidence (Kubelka, Tony Conrad, Michael 
Snow. etc, are also musicians), that the early structural 
film springs from a musical inspiration, in contrast to the 
late structural film, whose sources are problems of visual 
Perception (such as, for example, W. and B. Hein’s Siruc- 
tural Studies) — a’ contrast, a difference, which unfor- 
nately remained unnoticed in specialist discussions. The 
formal film's reliance on music as the most highly- 
developed formal (non-representational) art occurs asf 
back as its greatest early master, namely Viking Eggeling, 
‘not only in the case of film-titles such as Horizontal- 
Vertical Mass, Horizontal-Verical Orchestra, Diagonal 
Symphony and in various theoretical concepts from his 
“Presentation of the Art of Movement’ such as for exam 
ple “the ground-base of painting’, but also in his compos 
tional technique: "His experiments a first borrowed from 
the complexities of musical composition, its division of 
time, regulation of tempo and its whole structure 

1 permit myself to delve more precisely, in the interests 
‘of deepening discussion of Weber's musical innovatio 
in so far as the central founder of the Viennese School of 
formal film, Peter Kubelka, is strongly influenced by 
‘Webern. Webern's style has been described as follows: the 
spirit of asceticism, an ascetic in sound, architect of the 
‘mirror-row, musical aphorist, the condensed style, musical 
short-hand, abstraction, molecular form, permutation 
procedure, punctual style, a man obssessed by formal pur- 
ity to the point of silence and so on. Webern’s intention of 
‘learly articulating form against a background of simple 
Principles led him to make multiple reductions, ot only as 
in Opus 24 (concerto for nine instruments), where the row 
‘consists not of 12 but of 4 % 3 tones, and the relationship 
between the three tones is the same in all four cells 
(groups of three tones). This restriction to a small number 
of interva-relationships was the expression of his prefer- 
tence for the exploration of the musical microcosm, or 
rather, for form in miniature, was the expression of the 
compulsion towards concentration, where everything 
superfluous and inessential is lacking and where an 
extended temporal development is incompatible. Webern 
arrived at compositions which because of their brevity and 
concentrated dynamic (in terms of forms and relation- 
ships) led to the frontiers of the possibility of perception 
(specially in the concert-hall). He was on account of this 


foolishly reproached with having cut the tie withthe lis- 
tener’. His shortest works are Six Bagatelles (for String 
Quartet), Opus ¥, Five Pieces (for Orchestra). Opus 10, 
Three small pieces (for Cello and Piano). Opus 11. The 
fourth piece from Opus 10 lasts for twenty seconds. The 
third piece from Opus 11 confines itself to 10 whole bars. 
‘Opus 9 (1913) lasts altogether for les than four minutes. 
‘The final condensation made by Webern was the reduc- 
tion of music tothe single tone and the interval. This led 
‘between 1950 and 1935 tothe punctual style’ to compos- 
ition by means of “points' (of “counterpoint. This trend 
towards brevity, towards the gramologue, this habit of 
thinking in single tones and in intervals led to the final 
reduction; the liberation of the pause, which is a singular 
innovation in the field of rhythm, "that conception, which 
bby means of exact organisation binds the tone to the 
pause, Music s precisely not only the aft of tones, but is 
‘much more definable as a counterpoint of sound and sil- 
fence!” (Boulez). Webern's technique of creating spaces 
places the pause in a position unthinkable previously in 
the history of music. Correspondingly the pause began to 
appear purely optically in a special sense, in the picture 
created by the notes. For the first time, in the work of 
Webern, the pause became “the component in a rhythmi- 
cal structure and, simultaneously, a dynamic value’ (H. K. 
Metzger, Reihe 2/49), for the pause has indeed, in com- 
‘mon with the note, the quality of duration. Since 
Webern's art of tones and pauses, music is no longer only 
the art of the tone, but also the art of silence. The subse 
quent growth in musical importance of the notion of 
silenceivacancy, and hence the opening up of music to 
“extra-musical tones’, is exemplified by the title of John 
‘Cage's first book, Silence, and his musical praxis: “One 
should cling to emptiness and to silence. Then things. | 
mean sound phenomena, will come forth into being of 
themselves’ (Cage). This conception of music, in which 
Mes count as po ind musical times as com 
putable, follows the 
tole of silence and of chance, and also to numerical rela- 
tionships, in the work of Mallarmé are equally significant. 
‘Of interest inthis context, however, isa reference to Witt- 
{enstein’s appreciation of music ast appears in numerous 
musical analogies and examples in his work. In hisRemarks 
‘on the Foundations of Mathematics he (typically) foreg- 
rounds the ‘structural aspects of music (especially class 
cal Viennese music) and elaborated a concept of ‘struc- 
tural listening’, a8 alo advocated by Webern (also Berg, 
who spoke of ‘listening through’ a context, but of whom 
Webern radically maintained that he “must not be per- 
ceived). We can thetefore see that in music the concept 
fof ‘structure® comes to play a role decades earlier than in 
fe film. To this fat, finally, cannot be attributed 
that absurd confusion which takes place in discussion of 
structuralist film, noisily ranging the spectrum from musi- 
cal structure to French structuralism, in which of course, 
the essential and specific examination of the structures of 
perception and the cinematographic codes is overlooked 
‘This Somewhat lengthy musical exposition is legitimate 
in so far as the reader allows me it, not only asa theoret- 
ical introduction tothe formal film on my part, but also as 
an illustration of my thesis that Austrian art history also 
has strongly constructivist-formal tendencies, which came 
to life again in post-war Vienna, and not only the expee- 


ssionist tendencies of Klimt, Schiele, Gerstl, Kokoschka 
(mixed with late surrealism). 

‘The poetry of the “Vienna Group’, for instance, evinces 
formal traits. Gerhard Rim (born in 1930), who orig- 
inally became chiefly active as a writer in 1954, was not 
‘only especially influenced by Webern in terms of music. 
His ‘One-Word-Panels, his “punctual poems’, testify, 
along with his already-mentioned ‘One-Tone-Music’, to 
Webern's discovery of the single tone. Oswald Wiener, 
the jazz musician, was among others influenced by Ernst 
Mach, Fritz Mauthner, the Vienna Circle, etc. Formal 
influences from abroad included Dada, literary Expre- 
ssionism, Constructivism. For the sake of completeness 1 
also mention the symbolist, surrealist influence of H.C. 
‘Artmann. Thus from 1954 onwards there appeared con- 
stellations, formulaic poems, concrete poetry, written 
films (in sketch-form, by Rihm), number-poems, mon- 
tages; the plan for a functional language by Rim and 
Wiener; sketches for theatre-pieces with a serial bass. 
Formalism went 50 far as the mechanical production of 
poetry (already established in the montages) as in the 
“methodical inventiveness’, a mechanical procedure 
designed to enable anyone to produce poetry. The artist 
and film-maker Mar Adrian Stark was also involved. A 
high-point of these formal tendencies isthe text The bird 
sings, A poetry machine in 571 parts by Konrad Bayer 

fter a sketch by O. Wiener), whose skeletal prose also 
testifies to a reductionist attitude to form comparable to 
the performances of the two ‘literary cabarets’ of 1958 
‘and 1959, and the later or contemporary Fluxus events 
‘and Happenings. 

By the middle and end of the fifties therefore, a com- 
plex cultural climate — if not the official culture, self- 
evidently — had already been developed, in which new 
formal avenues were explored, of course occasionally 
mixed with such contemporary tendencies as Exis 
tentialism, Neo-verism etc. The genesis of the Viennese 
formal film is to be seen in the context of this “formal 
climate. The pre-occupation with time deriving from the 
Viennese definition of music asa time-structure i already 
‘manifest in the frst films by the earliest representative of 
the Viennese formal film, Herbert Vesely — before he 
‘moved to Germany in 1955 and (cum grano salis) into TV 
work. These Evenings’ (An diesen Abenden) (1952), from 
‘4 poem by Trakl, is certainly expressionistic, but already 
highly stylised in terms of composition, montage, and the 
use of sound; a sung commentary accompanies individual 
scenes which, shot from various points of view, are fre- 
‘quently repeated in the course of the action. Flee no more 
(Nicht mehr flichen) (1955, 35 mins), with the music of 
Gerhard Rim is not only an extraordinary document of 
the times on account of its existential pessimism, tuning in 
With the period (the action takes place in the desert), but 
literally in terms of its handling of temporal and narrative 
forms. “The mosaic of images and sound tones open the 
structure of the action and created a texture out of inci 
dent and feelings — an ambivalent structuring’ 
(E. Schmidt, Jr), similar to the structuring predominant 
in the film Mosaik im Verirauen by P.Kubelka and 
F. Radax (also 1955). This independently developed for- 
malism he alo applied in his feature-film planned since 
1959, The Bread of the Early Years; (Das Brot der frthen 
Jahre) (1962), based upon H. Ball 
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Formal temporal structures are equally striking 
characteristic of the early experimental works by Ferry 
“Radax, who attended the Rome and Vienna film-schools 
from 1953-1956, In 1952 Radax was cinematographer on 
Vesely’s These Evenings and in 1954-55 made the film 
Mosaic in Confidence (Mosaik im Vertrauen) with Peter 
Kubelka, after the film The Raft (Das Floss) (1954) had 
remained no more than a fragment. 

The first part ofthe ttle explicitly refers to the structure 
of the film, a network of connections between documen- 
tary material (for instance, newsreel! shots), of scenes, 
‘enacted by amateur actors, influenced by the Neo-verism 
Of the time, and of autonomous optical and acoustic ele- 
ments, A lean, unshaven man; a woman hanging out wash- 
ing; a railway-station and railway-tracks; an arrogant and 
modish couple; a woman's legs getting out of a car; a 
limousine crashes against. railway-barriersDeut/a 
newsreel-sequence of the multiple pile-up at the Le Mans 
auto-race; an electric bulb swings into picture, et.; on the 
soundtrack: snatches of dialect, noises of tape-recorders 

ons, radio, ete. Sound and picture join together in 
‘4 new unity through montage, whose technique controls 
the structure of the whole film: simultaneity is in oper- 
ation rather than chronology. Yet the sculptural attitude 
towards the material, all the more reinforced by the occa~ 
sionally extremely stylised camera work of Radax, tending 
towards photographic abstraction, is sometimes at odds 
with the influences of Italian Neo-Realism and of the 
symbolic realism of an Eisenstein (Kubelka). The techni- 
que deployed for the handling of the material and its 
‘organisation (multiplicity and impenetrability of 
tionships) repeats the Existential ideology of the period 
(Angst, strangeness, hopelessness, meaninglessness, 
escapism, etc,). In the case of this homologous com- 
bination of existential message and material message 
form itis interesting to note how the expressive concept of 
‘montage has become a narrative concept. This transition 
marks the point of departure for the crucial shift made by 
the Viennese formal film, as we shall sce later. It the films 
ff the Russian formalists Eisenstein and Vertov on the 
whole still followed a narrative form interspersed, as it 
were, with moments of montage, here in fact the whole 
film maintains a montage-structure. Montage no longer 
only serves the sequentally limited articulation of meaning 
as is the case in the expressve concept, but extends to 
include the whole film: all pats of th film inter-relate, The 
sound-image montage of Vertov, especialy, was a deter- 
‘mining factor in this expansion. The courses now set were 
these: either to carry over the overall structure of the 
‘montage into the small organisms of the work, in which 
case then every the tiniest part (that is to say, the single 
frame) obeys a formal law, so that moreover the narration 
paradoxically is lost (as is curiously the ease with the pro- 
cess of permutation, which also contributed to the dis- 
covery of the twelve-tone row-technique, and later to its 
dissolution), or montage itself becomes a form of nar- 
ration. Kubelka followed the first route, Radax (and Ves- 
ely) the secdnd. It is clearly the case that narrative mon- 
tage keeps the expressive alive, while small-scale montage 
becomes so compressed that montage disappears; mon- 
tage is transformed into row-tchnique. 

‘This notion of narrative montage is pursued and refined 
by Radax in his next film, Stop Sun!? (Sonne halt!) 


(1939-62, 35mm, 26mins), with Konrad Bayer, @ 
‘member of the Vienna Writer's Circle as writer and actor 
Bayer had also already collaborated on Mosaic in Con- 
fidence. This formally rich and complexly articulated 
avant-garde film broadened the extremely subtle con- 
trapuntal montage of image and sound by means of film- 
techniques such as positive and negative images, time 
lapse, rapid cutting, space-time ellipses. The division of 
space and time into frames, whose autonomy, whose rhy- 
thmic reorganisation are consequences of the basic and 
inalienable filmic art — shooting (an image) — was to 
assume still more radical and more prominent forms than 
in the case of Vesely and Radax, namely in the work of 
Kubelka, 

We have stated that mosaic in Confidence (1959) by 
Kubelka and Radax marked a parting of the ways, We 
hhave seen that in the case of this film the work already 
evinced a very marked degree of stylisation particularly 
through the use of editing, montage, time-structure, etc 
In order to understand why Kubelka, after this film, 
extended the overall structure of montage to include the 
smallest units (frames) and then organised the latter 
according to exclusively formal laws, and how therefore 
montage turned into row-technique, brief reference 
should be made to Kubelka's biography and education, 
Kubelka, born in 1934 into a highly musical family, was 
for three years a choit-boy in Vienna, studied film at the 
‘Academy of Music and Performing Arts in Vienna and at 
the Centro Sperimentale di Cinematografia in Rome. 
However banal it may sound, through his musical training 
‘and continuous theoretical as well as practical preoc- 
cupation with music, Kubelka's visual sensibility 
approached the musical, so far-reaching and complex 
were the results — in the shape of the first true Viennese 
formal films. The fact that after Mosaic Kubelka turned 
away from narrative montage and followed the tra 
already laid in Mosaic, of a total formalisation of tempor 
form beyond the semi-narrative (in diametrical opposit 
to Radax), was occasioned by Kubelka's familiarity with 
‘music, especially with the twelve-tone music of the Vienna 
‘School. In a climate of ‘reduction’, as was sketched in at 
the beginning of this article, Kubetka, under the influence 
of the discussion of Webern — speaking formally, techni- 
cally, and in an abbreviated form (wi 
respondingly partial validity) — transferred 
twelve-tone techniques to film — a constell 
‘ously more probable and more typical for Vienna than for 
Paris or Hamburg. As context and background for the 
three purely formal films of Kubelka (Adebar, Schwech- 
‘ater, Arnulf Rainer) 1 see two traditions: that of the Vie- 
‘nnese School of Music and that of Eggeling, Vertov, and 
Dreyer. Vertov was the strictest Russian Formalist, who 
had already postulated a frame-by-frame style of “film 
writing’: “Film-writing is the art of writing with film- 
frames’. Vertov it was who ‘edited the film as a whole’, 
and who (in diametrical opposition o Eisenstein) chose to 
ignore the route of mise-en-seene in his search for the 
“Kinogram’. Many of Vertov's maxims were directly taken 
over by Kubelka, such as: ‘Material-artstic elements of 
motion — is provided by the intervals (the transitions 
from one movement to another), but not movement 
itself? This ‘interval-theory’ of film of course easily con- 
‘ects with an interval-theory of music, Kubelka similarly 
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took over Vertoy’s equations of image- 
and-sound-relationships as the articulation of meaning in 
film. 

AS evidence of my view that it was om account of his 
‘musical training, musical sensibility, and musical methods 
that Kubelka was impelled and enabled, following Mosaic, 
to achieve a still purer formalisation, together with the 
influence of film-makers who had already chosen ‘mus- 
ical’ solutions in the composition of their films. I will 
quote from an unpublished manuscript by one of 
Kubelka's closest friends, namely Hermann Nitsch, before 
2 detailed analysis of the films giving evidence of their 


proximity to twleve-tone works: ‘The serial principles of 
construction, the twelve-tone technique of Schonberg, the 
twelve-tone pieces by Hauer, the extreme frugality of 
Anton Webern's music, the pictorial effects of Mondrian 
and the novels of James Joyce were in many respects the 


ticular, direct preconditions for the films of Kubelka 
‘one cannot overlook the pronounced musicality in his 
films, which is identifiable even in their light-rhythms. 
Musical laws are formal principles of composition and 
organisation within the editing-sequences of his films .. 

Kubelka himself compares the rhythms of prayer-litanies 
to the rhythmic unfolding of his films ... Stan Brakhage 
has described Kubelka as the Webern of film ,.. The lan~ 
guage of forms, the principle of form, which led to the 
Rainer film, is for me recognisable in the case of key films 
of the past, the works of the early Russians, and of 
Dreyer.” 

In the attempt to find for film binding compositional 
principles of a syntactical-formal nature, Kubetka pro- 
ceeds in a way analogous to music, especially Webern's. 
Filmic time was conceived as ‘measurable’ in the same 
‘way as musical time; tones as ‘time-points’ became the 
frames of film, Just as Webern reduced music to the single 
tone and the interval so Kubelka reduced film to the film- 
frame and the interval between two frames, Just asthe law 
of the row and its four types determined the sequence of 
tones, pitches, etc, 0 now the sequence of frames, and of 
the frame-count, phrases in Vertov's terminology, positive 
and negative, timbre, emotional value, silence, ete; bet- 
‘ween these factors as in serial music, the largest possible 
number of relationships were produced. It was for this 
reason that Kubelka also called these films ‘metrical 
films. For the metrication of the material already estab- 
lished in Mosaic now became a metrication of the single 
frames. It passed over, s0 to speak (as with Webern) from 
the thematic organisation to the organisation of the row, 
and like the latter he viewed the row of frames as a func- 
tion of intervals. Adebar (1957), film commissioned by 
the bar of the same name, isthe first pure Viennese formal 
film to be generated by these considerations (and perhaps 
under the influence of Duchamp, Len Lye, and other his- 
toric pioneers of the absolute graphic film). The film 
‘hows dancing couples in positive and negative, so shot, 
that they have the effect of shadows. The film was shot on 
35 mm and consists of 1664 frames. They take up a run- 
ning time of 1 minute 14 seconds and a length of 34 
metres. The film is constructed on a sound-track, con- 
sisting of pigmy music, in four phrases, each 26 frames 
long. These four phrases repeat themselves in loop- 
fashion. So far we have the primary parameter: 26 frames. 


Kubelka himself supplied the following organisational 

principles for this film: 

1. Each shot is 13, 26, or 52 frames in length; 

2. The first and last frame of each shot have become fro- 

zen frames 13, 26 oF 52 frames in length. 

3. Each cut marks a switch from positive to negative or 

4. The sound is @ loop, consisting of four phrases each of 

26 frames; 

'5. Once each possible combination of the shot has been 

achieved, the film ends. An analysis by Valie Export 

shows thatthe film consists of 16 units of montage. Since 

‘each unit appears in both positive and negative, this pro- 

‘duces 32 elements in the film. Each clement appears 

twice, which means that each unit appears four times. The 

film therefore consists of 64 elements. Figure 1* clearly 
shows the simple transfer of the four generative types of 
the row: basic row, inversion, retrograde, and retrograde 
inversion. Accordingly, each unit appears four times, 

‘Adebar is virtually an endless loop, for the film begins 

with negative and ends with positive. Figure 2* isa tabu- 

lation ofthe frame-count per unit. It will be seen that only 
doubled figures are involved (13, 26, 52), which alternate 
with each other. Figure 3° demonstrates the system of 

‘elationships of frozen-frames and single-frames (like that 

between form and pause). Here, too, we see an inter- 

locking in the style of the row. On this point one should 
note that a true single-frame hardly ever appears, but 
rather extended single frames, the so-called frozen 
frames. This clearly demonstrates an interest in the alter- 
tion of rest and motion ~ like the one sound and pause 
in music and the equivalent handling of both simi 
equivalence ofall musical parameters. 

It is the next film, Schwechaier (1958), 
rmissioned by the Schwechater Brewery, which first fol- 
Jows Kubelka's notion that cinema speaks between the 

ames. From Adebar on the sound becomes graphically 

Aegible in Kubelka. Thus a common metrical system and a 

precise formal co-ordination of sound and image are made 

possible. While Adebar is defined by units and con- 

‘sequently also by sounds, Schwechater, in black-and- 

‘and red, is completely constructed in terms of the single 

frame and consequently based on a pure tone (a reso- 

nance with a simple sinusoidal progression). The film con- 
sists of 1440 frames (making up one minute), most of 
them black-and-white, some red. The two tones have 
precise relationship to the image. Whenever red appears, 
the two sinus-tones, the ‘pips, are heard, the higher intro- 
ducing the lower. The distances between the single red 
frames become shorter and shorter, until the name of the 
product being advertised, Schwechater (a beer), appears 
in red as the end of the film, whereupon the high tone 

{does not fall away ito the low, but is held for the duration 

fof the image. Kubelka has himself provided the following 

‘organisational principles for the work: 

1. The alternation of black Jeader and image-frames fol- 
lows a repetitive pattern of 1 black frame, 1 image- 
frame, 2 black-frames, 2 image-frames, 4 black- 
frames, 4 image-frames, 8 black-frames, 8 image- 
frames, 16 black-frames, 16 image-frames, then it 
begins again from the star. 

2. The length stipulated was exactly one minute, that is 
1440 frames. 
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3. There are 12 passages of red image-frames and red 
frames, which become more and more frequent 
towards the end of the film, 

4. The sound is only heard during these red phases. 

5. There are four different images inthis film. 

In the construction of the film, Kubelka proceeds, 
amongst other things, as follows: the four images (one 
the four forms ofthe row) were copied in 

negative, postive, in reverse, and turned on thei side; 16 

‘nits emerged, in other words. Each of these units he then 

copied several times and lined up behind each other in a 

Joop. In arranging these units a,b,c, d ee, he also noted 

the moment of slow or rapid movement. These loops of 

units he then superimposed. From amongst these, accord- 

8 t0 the stated rules and stil others more complex, the 
single frames of the finished films were selected as though 
in a process of summing up, in which very often only one 

‘or two frames were selected from a unit. From principle 

(1) we can see that 16 frames usually (with two excep- 

tions) make up the longest unit of frames. If we total up 

moreover in (1) the units of the repeated pattern, namely 

1, 2,4, 8, 16, we arrive at 31, which, together with the 31 

‘of the black frames gives 62, a component-count which 

‘was infact the same for Adebar, namely 62, The exception 

mentioned above Kubelka had to make obvious, in order 

to arrive exactly at one minut, for during film projection 

24 frames are shown on the screen every second. In 60 

Seconds that makes 1440 frames: economy of frames. 

With the number 62 he would not arrive at such a round 

figure by means of any even-numbered multiplication. In 

this context itis aso an interesting question why Kubelka 

did not choose 24 frames for his basic row and co 

respondingly 12, or rather 48, Adebar and Schwechater 

‘were, inspite ofall permutational procedures and inspite 

of the serial development from loops and single-frames, 

still representational film studies of movement and 

‘behaviour. Extreme reduction was achieved by Kubelka 

with the film Arnulf Rainer (1960). Probably influenced 

by the ‘over-paintings’ and black monochromes of the 
painter Rainer, he constructed a film out of only four (this 

‘number is already familiar to us by now) elements, which 

in his opinion are the four basic elements of film: light, 

darkness, sound, silence, The film was made without 
‘simply from black and white frames. Kubelka 

talks of black frames, white frames, black sound, white 
sound. This aims to subject the relationship between sl- 
ence and sound, noise and peace, tothe visual proportion, 
to optical intelligibility and reception. White sound means 
the synthesivimterference of all frequencies in the region 
ions. Black sound means inter- 

ions to the point of their release 


Since, thanks to these four elements, endless com- 
bination, lay before him, and unlike the case of the two 
lier films, where, through the limitation of the image 
‘material, the frame-count, the units, and so on, the mat- 
with the help of the row-technique, was soon 
exhausted, this time Kubelka had to resort to complicated 
production-schemes and to mechanical aids. The first 
familiarisation experiment in this endless field of material 
‘was the following, as it were, computer-style enumeration 
Of the possible combinations of black and white (and sil- 
fence and sound) within an increasing frame-count. In 
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terms of a unit of two frames the possibilities for back (b) 
and white (w) are so: bw and w b, bb and ww. Ina unit of 
thre frames: bbb, bbw, bw, w bb, bw, w bw, ww 
bw ww: ina nit of four frames there were already as 
tmany posible combinations of back and white as this: bb 
Be.bbbw.bbwb,bubb.wbbbbbww,bwwbww 
bhbwbuwoubowwewbwe,webu,wwwb, 
ww Hiwas oot of soch nits that Rubella had to 
Consroc bs film: for example, bb, w bb, w web, wa 
hebvhwhwehwwe,wehwewmasinon 
abella constructed phrases which last 2 or 4 or 6 8, 9, 
12, 16, 18, 24, 36, 48, 72, 96, 144, 192, 288 frames. There 
a 16 sets of phrases, each 576 frames long, tha is 24 
seconds In addition thee is a24second interval of dark- 
tes and sence in the ssh section ofthe fm, 30 mang 
2 total of 6 minules 48 seconds, As for the rst the 
ttumber of sts — 16 — reminds us of the 16 units of 
[Adebar and Schwechater, We will wow ove on rapidly 10 
‘raminati of te interdependence of sound and iage 
Since the representational function of thi im Is equ 
alent to aero, is aso Kobela's most musical fm, 
Hence itcomes as no suprise tht Kubelka has published 
2 score for this flm, aceordng to which everybody can 
opy the fn precaly and exactly as Kabelka himsll 
image it. With ths fl Kubeltas musial conception of 
fill which after all stands inthe European tradition of 
the abstract, graphic fm is flied. Nt only the score, 
tirwaly Sonal with the fl, i evidence of this 
Weberr's emearipstion ofthe pause as being of equal 
{alos with the sound, together withthe emancipation of 
darkness vhs light and further the equivalence of 
found and faags, has bere truly reached Is ultimate 
exposition 

Extroordlaary, 1960, the year of Rainer, not only 
imarked the end and high-pont ofa distinct development, 
Bot also lttoduced, with Kurt Kren’ 48 Heeds from she 
Stond! Text, new developasol which might be ton at 
tupectcal lane usu ropetsion of tbe Ent, Keon koew 
Kubela's fms. Indeed, he had completed his first fm, 
Experiment with Syathetic Sound, as ong a0 281957. 

Bas an casatal change la tendeacy ust oot be ove 
looked, namely, from musical sructuring 10 pe 
ceptual. The vty tite of the second 1960 freer tan 
experiment in he paychology of perception, The tendency 
towards the abstraction of graph sltions in the domain 
of formal organisation, ati caltnaed for instance inthe 
Attract lght-play of Rainer, ts here rejected. The sic. 
cession of photographs (in realistic style) is not meant to 
taayse motion oro syatheticall sinulae i, bu to refer 
to perception tll and the peychic mechinims which 
tecompeny I Its therefore a subject-orlnted, and ot, 
2 formes, an object-oriented process 


Translated by Phillip Drummond 
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1 Aton Weber ‘Der Wey so Newt Mant, Viens 1960, p39. 
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The History We Need 


Malcolm Le Grice 


‘The underlying thesis ofa historical construction not only 
affects the ordering of facts but also the articulation of 
what constitutes the facts themselves. In addition a his- 
torical formulation has a different function for the 
involved practitioner in a field than for the less involved 
“general public’. For that nebulous “general publi’ (in 
whose name so many decisions are made) a histori- 
cal exhibition like “film as Film’, as well as drawing 
attention to a particular field of past activity also validates 
those current practices which derive from them — pro- 
viding them with historical credentials. In effect, whilst a 
current practice is evidently determined by its historical 
relationship, definition of a structure for this causality isa 
constructive production very much parallel to the practice 
itself, Its only when the historical enterprise becomes an 
aspect of defining and analysing the determinants of eur- 
‘ent practice that it begins to have a real function for the 
involved practitioner. Unfortunately, the basic level of 
public awareness in the area covered by ‘Film as Film’ is 
such that the didactic intention has played the major part 
in defining the direction of the exhibition. That this may 
be seen as inevitable does not remove the need for a crti- 
‘que and this article affords me the luxury of making one 
from the standpoint of the involved practitioner. Be: 
in mind that the ‘we' of the title may be no more that a 
‘conceit which disguises an ‘T’, it symbolizes an attempt to 
tbe more than idiosyncratic. The ‘we’ addressed is broadly 
the involved practitioner, film-maker or theorist so com- 
mitted as to be iliberal about films or their presentation. 
“The History We Need! implies a recognition that a neutral 
and inclusive history is broadly impossible and that the 
historical enterprise should be aimed at aiding the 
development of contemorary practice. Whilst clearly 
given a didactic framework, the involved practitioner will 
polemicize inclusions or exclusions, recognising how this 
serves promotion and suppression. On the other hatid, 
‘even outside the polemical motive, selection and sup- 
pression is inevitable, implying no question of falsification 
but one of evaluation and priorities. 

One of the problems with the current exhibition is the 
ifficulty of defining its underlying thesis. This difficulty 
hha inereased with the expansion of the exhibition through 
4 committee structure for the London presentation. In its 
original form, being largely conceived by Birgit Heinz and 
Wal Herzogenrath and aimed at a particular situation in 
Germany, some of its underlying principles were more 
readily discerned. Even then, expediences, like limited 
availabilty and the presentability of works in the art gal- 
lery affected the selection, tending to obscure some prin- 


ciples. Other inclusions, particularly the extent of atten- 
tion to the American West Coast abstract films, signalled 
‘unresolved and, in the context of the exhibition, seemingly 
‘unproblematic contradictions. 

Before attempting to unravel some of the fundamental 
assumptions which underlie ‘Film as Film’ I should point 
‘out that the critique is simultaneously a self-critique. This 
exhibition was initiated as one stage in a series of pub- 
lications and exhibitions which have developed and 
refined the concepts it embodies. My own writing, in par- 
ticular Abstract Film and Beyond, bas formed a part of 
that development. Its historical view is very similar to that 
which underlies ‘Film as Film’. My own book is based on 
‘many of the same fundamental assumptions, makes the 
same suppressions for similar reasons and fails to resolve 
similar contradictions. 

Two fundamentals for the cultural enterprise rep- 
resented by this exhibition can be defined by tracing a 
negative and positive expression, Negatively, 
tained in the rejection of what constitutes the mains 
‘of commercial narrative cinema, Positively itis the pro 
ressive exploration of the potentialities of the medium 
in-it-own-terms. The consistency of the pos 
ssion with the basis of modernism is evident — ‘Painting 
as Painting’, ‘Sculpture as Sculpture’, “Art for Art’ — 
general set of notions designating special and particul 
Qualities to the medium in question, Thus the consistent 
tendency in this framework to talk of Film, the material, 
rather than ‘Cinema’ which has come to mean the form of 
the dominant commercial film institution, The negative 
land positive expressions are in a sense axes which have 
‘simultaneously motivated the actual practice. In general it 
‘would be tempting to argue that the negative expression 
hhas been primarily a feature of theoretical pro- 
rnouncements and critical writing supporting the practice, 
which, on the other hand, has attempted to seek a non- 
narrative rather than anti-narrative cinematic form, But 
already some caution must be introduced on the degree to 
Which negation functions as a constructive principle within 
art work. More at issue is the problem of defining what is 
being rejected in the general opposition to narrative 
cinema, 

“At first look the cinema, born only a few years ago, 
‘may seem to be Futurist already, lacking @ past and free 
from traditions. Actually, by appearing in the guise of a 
theatre without words, it has inherited all the most trad- 
itional sweepings of the literary theatre. Consequently, 
‘everything we have said and done about the stage applies 
to cinema. Our action is legitimate and necessary in so far 
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4s the cinema up to now has been and tends to remain 
profoundly passist... 1916 Futurist manifesto. 

“Filmdrama is the opium of the masses’. 1920 Driga 
Vertov.? 

“All current cinema is romatic, literary, historical, 
expressionist, etc’ 1926 Fernand Léger. 

“Narrative is an illusionistic procedure, manipulatory, 
mystiicatory, repressive.’ 1971 Peter Gidal-* 

‘These few quotations briefly illustrate what has been a 
continuing, consistent and explicit rejection of the domin- 
ant narrative cinema. On the one hand, this rejection is of 
the commercial cinema institution with its constriction of 
independent experiment and radical concept by the 
strangle-hold high finance has on production, publicity 
and the presentation system —a deep cultural control. On 
the other hand, and uncleary differentiated from it, itis 
the rejection of the forms and devices of narrative — iden- 
ification with characters, story structure extending to a 
‘more general rejection of work whose images are broadly 
“expressionist” oF ‘symbolic. That the dominant cinema 
has grown up on the basis of the forms of identificatory 
narrative indiates a correspondence between them and 
the social effects desired (consciously or otherwise), by 
that sector of society controlling its finance. 

Within the history represented by ‘Film as Film’ and 
Abstract Fim and Beyond, the most obvious first level of 
exclusion is based on the rejection of works made within 
the dominant cinema framework. It has been seen as con- 
fusing to discuss work like The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari 
‘or Gance's Napoleon for example even though aspects of 
certain films from this context might relate to the motives 
‘of ‘Film as Film’, But much more problematic has been 
the definition of the borderline of exclusion of films within 
the experimental area whose makers also reject the com- 
mercial cinema institution. (Some film-makers who are 
‘otherwise considered as central to the history even have 
works excluded if in some way they suggest a return to 

For example, whilst Man Ray's first two 
raison and Emak Bakia are both clearly 
“in, T have not been alone in the impulse to reject his 
subsequent films asa retrogression. Man Ray's case illus- 
trates this borderline which represents the basis of the 
‘major and most contentious exclusion made by this ver- 
sion of experimental film history. Though some of these 
‘works are included in the film programme of the London 
show, whose selection has been on more liberal and inclu- 
sive lines, the surrealist, mythic and broadly symbolist 
‘work from the Bunuel-Dali collaborations on Un chien 
andalou and Lage d'or, Dulac’s Coquille et le clergyman, 
through much of the mainstream of the American Under: 
ground film, like Maya Deren, Ron Rice, Jack Smith, 
‘Gregory Markopoulos, Kenneth Anger and soon has been 
placed outside this historical concept. Most of the work in 
this direction rejects the dominant cinema institution but 
for the concept of ths history does not sufficiently reject 
its forms. Whilst in my book I explained this exclusion 
primarily on the basis of scope, it now demands fuller 
consideration, esting on the need fora better articulation 
of the distinctions within the broad category of ‘nar- 
rativity’ 

If this history is seen as the history of a certain con- 
temporary practice, loosely designated the ‘formal’ or 
‘structural film (in other words assuming the validity of a 
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certain state of current work and tracing its precursor, the 
history ofits ideas), then the loosely defined surrealist, 
symbolist axis is difficult to integrate. But is over- 
Simplified exclusion on the basis of arrativity masks 
‘many issues within the work which i included. As well ss 
the issues of spectator ‘identification’ to which I shall 
retur, the broadly symbolic work initiates consideration 
‘of the mechanisms of psychological asociation as it func- 
tions in the representational 


‘of representational imagery. The psychological sig- 
nification in these films needs attention and in this respect 
the critical tradition which has emerged along the sym- 
bolist axis is @ necessary reference. Invariably, the issues 
Of signification within the image of much ‘formal’ work is 
masked by attention to the formal maneouvres. Whether 
reference to the surrealist, symbolist tradition would func- 
tion to refine further exlusions, rather than include films 
from this axis is not to be pre-judged, but if there is a 
distinction in kind to be made between the image 
nification in the ‘formal’ film and the surrealistsymbolist 
work then it needs clarification. 

Image signification is not a problem confined to films 
which make use of representational imagery. Even in 
extreme non-representational art, the production of the 
image and its subsequent ‘received meaning is affected by 
the mechanisms of psychological association. The image, 
however abstract, is read associatively and signifies, pro- 
duces and takes on meaning. Furthermore, and most 
important in ‘formal’ cinema, it must be understood that 
association and signification are not processes of meaning, 
confined to the constituent images, representational or 
abstract, but belong also to the formal manoeuvres them- 
selves. 

‘What is designated form or structure in film is primarily 
related to the pattern of its temporal construction. Each 
work is a particular instance of temporal pattern, having. 
likenesses to, and differences from, other instances of 
form. It, like the image, is subject to the mechanisms of 
association and, by its instances of difference, signifies. 
Rejection of symbolisvsurrealist practice does not elimi- 
‘ate the issues of signification from “formal’ cinema but 
may encourage a false assumption in the practice that it 
does. 


‘Through attention to the temporal manoeuvres (form) 
in cinema we may clarify some of the issues in the rejec- 
tion of narrative. Rejection of the commercial cinema 
institution as repressive through Vicarious satisfaction has 
carried over to a general rejection of the narrative forms 
through which it functions. Inthe film culture represented 
bby Film as Film’ the rejection of narrative structure might 
bbe simply interpreted as the basis of a search for ‘new’ 
form, but I think it is more properly understood as primar- 
ily motivated by rejection of the social function associated 
with it. A number of recent works by film-makers who 
‘come clearly out of the culture represented by ‘Film as 
Film’, have to one degree or another worked in areas 
‘which have related to the mechanisms associated with nar- 
tative. That Rameau's Nephew by Michael Snow, or my 
‘own Blackbird Descending (Tense Alignment), for exam- 
ple, might be seen as some “return to narrative" is, in gen- 
‘eral, false. At the same time these films and works by 
Hammond like Some Friends or Gidal's Condition of Ilu- 


sion tend to problematize, rather than simply oppose, 
some of the mechanisms to be found in narrative film. 
‘Work in this direction demands a more refined definition 
‘of narrative because implicit isthe question are all aspects 
‘of narrative irrevocably embroiled with the repressive 
social function it has come to serve?’ This development in 
the practice has been accompanied by an emerging 
‘heoretial concern focusing on the psychological for- 
mations in the activity of the film's spectator rather than 
on the intentions or psychology of the maker. This is par- 
ticularly true of the film-makers like Hammond, Gidal, 
Dunford and myself who, more or less from the outset of 
our film work, have couched the issues of structure 
primarily in terms of the spectator’s act of structuring. 
Recent theoretical work from another direction, stem- 
ming mainly from Christian Metz’s Imaginary Signifier 
acl, indicates that some awareness of this problem 
exists outside the limits of ‘structural/materialist’ film 
theory. This theoretical direction is concerned to focus on 
fundamental psychological strategies involved in the pro- 
cess of identification, Many questions are raised by this 
radical change of focus from the issues of film structure 
‘embedded in the concerns of film-making to that of film 
‘viewing. For example, if, by implication, certain processes 
of structuring meaning or unconsciows reaction are either 
fundamental or very deeply embedded by the culture in 
the psyche how can the posture of diametric opposition 
dialecticise these processes? A continued discussion of 
these particular problems is outside the scope ofthis arti 
cle, but it indicates some possibilty of distinguishing bet- 
ween the processes. of idemification with portrayed 
characters, identification with the film's view-point on the 
scene via the camera on one hand, and the consequential 
structures of narrative on the other. 

In the simplest sense, narrative is the story, itis the 
story told in the act of narration. A narrative represents a 
temporal chain of occurrences, a thread of causality. The 

is not the events’ themselves, but a rep- 
ion of events, It isa method of representing con- 
sequential temporality by way of a temporal presentation 
—the narration. A sophisticated narration may present 
the narrative ina sequence which does not represent the 
events in a simple sequential correspondence (making use 
‘of conventions lke fash-back for instance), but whatever 
the complexity, one temporality is used to represent 
another. A narrative may represent a series of events 
‘which have taken place (in the world) or it may represent, 
from fragments of the possible, events which never have, 
take place — a fiction. The former, based on 
not strictly a fiction, though a a narrative, with its 
le linear ordering, its selected representation of 
is not simply factual. The narrative form within 
‘documentary’ cinema raises its own particular questions 
of veracity and the relationship between document and 
documentary isof particular importance to film, based asit 
is in the mechanical recording of photography. In 
tical sense, the culture represented by this exhibition 
raises the general question of the relationship of a pre 
sentation’s sequence to the implications of meaning 
brought about by that sequence. 

‘Though various experiments have been made in pre- 
senting films without sequential projectioa, itis none the 
less basic in general to film that through projection film 


controls presentation sequence — one section inevitably 
precedes another. In the history of the search for non- 
narrative structure, the notion of simultaneity represents 
the earliest alternative to developmental narrative. AS in 
aspects of Dziga Vertov's Man with a Movie Camera, for 
‘example some of the sequential presentation does’ not 
imply that the events depicted took place sequentially asa 
‘consequence of each other, they are rather to be read as 
‘continuing independently at-the-same-time, related by 
some thematic similarity. The dissolution of consequent 
relationship in the narrative sense makes possible various 
systems of connective relationships between film images 
‘or sequences, analogous in a sense to collage as opposed 
to conventional story montage. These concepts attempt to 
‘establish a kind of a-temporality within the temporal pre- 
sentation of the film. Many of the formal developments 
Which have occurred with this history, including 
Brakhage’s Dog Star Man and Kren's development of 
editing systems on mathematical principles stem from the 
concept of a-temporal montage. 

‘Another direction which has initiated alternatives to 
narrative form comes from stress on the presentation 
sequence itself, mainly by way of repetition devices. This 
work, traceable back to Léger's Ballet Mécanique, sub- 
verts’ temporal representation by containing the’ con- 
sequentialty of image’shot transformations within the 
film itself. Or, if there are no transformations within the 
film then the transformations in perception or response in 
the spectator become central. 

‘An allied direction, but leading to other conceptual 
problems, is that of extremely minimal change, not neces- 
sarily involving repetition. This direction mainly emerges 
from Andy Warhol's early films, like Empire and Sleep, 
drawing attention to the material passage of time in the 
presentation, Though there are works which follow 
Warhol which concentrate on duration without use of a 
‘camera, when based in photographic representation the 
material durational aspect becomes linked to those prob- 
Jems surrounding the notion of document. 

Within the specific limits of the mechanism, the photo: 
{raph as a mechanical trace of particular aspects of real 
has veracity as a document — evidence within definable 
limits. With particular conditions of unbroken durational 
recording, cinephotography carries similar implications 
and problematics. This has litle to do with ‘documentary, 
which by manipulations at the level of sequential recon- 
struction breaks any possiblity of durational veracity. 
Work which is an extreme of photographic, durational 
‘representation in fact subverts temporal representation by 
4 change in terms. This involves the need to distinguish 
between representation and recording. When the 
cinepbotographic makes its specificity evident within the 
‘work the record is no longer read in its secondary sense as 
narrative representation but as temporal document. It is 
‘outside the present scope to pursue the implications ofthis 
difference and the conditions necessary within a film's 
structure to resist the reading of ‘record’ as ‘rep- 
resentation’. My further reference to cinematic rep- 
resentation carries the implication that this terminology is 
inadequately resolved. 

Itis evidently possible to pursue a film practice which is 
‘not based in photographic representation’ (recording) but 
the historical development of the machinery is largely 
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predicated on this function. The photocinematic recording 
is clearly a primary level of representation in cinema, 
though through the practice of editing ths level of rep- 
resentation is not its primary narrative means. Literature 
shows that a narrative representation is possible without 
the facsimile representation afforded by cinephotography 
— words bear no resemblance to those objects to which 
they refer. As we have seem itis possible for films which 
are representational at the level of their images to be 
non-narrative at the level of their temporal structure. 
Conversely a film which is non-representational at the 
level of image may be quite justifiably interpreted as nar 
rative at the level of temporal representation if its struc- 
ture is readable anthropomorphically 

The resistance to anthropomorphism, which may be 
seen as a more general expression, and includes within it 
the resistance to narrative, is similarly a problematic 
enterprise again raising issues of psychological mechan 
jams of interpretation and the function of resistance 10 
them. Gidal has pronounced the need to resist and frus- 
trate anthropomorphic interpretation in general; con- 
sidering the fact tha his films are representational inthe 
special sense of photographic recording, this ean be inter- 
preted as a tactic to dialectcize what would otherwise be 
assumed as inevitable (that the human spectator inte- 
sates all experience in human terms). Clealy the domi 
fant cinema brings up no problem of this kind, itis ant- 
Iropomorphic with no resistance at any level — its pic- 
torial representation matching the identiicatory deste of 
the spectator within the narrative — there is no conflict of 
imerpretation, no dialectcization. Whatever the adequacy 
of theorization of this issue, in one form or another, the 
opposition to representation in painting, the resistance in 
music to classical (and because of the physics of the ear it 
can be argued, natural) harmony, ean be seen asa thread 
of opposition to anthropomorphic interpretation in mod- 
emart 

From the positive axis of the fundamentals underlying 
‘Film as Film’, the exploration of the medium in- 
its-own-terms, the exhibition demonstrates how the eai 
liest approaches to this concept came through the appli 
cation of the abstract developments in painting to film. 1 

ly direction, rather than setting 
the terms for film as an autonomous art practice tended to 
replace the dominance of lit 
cinematic form by that of 
further argued that a more appropriate bass can be found 
in work which relates itself to the photocinematic aspect 
of the medium rather than its suppression (thus the 
emphasis given to Léger and Man Ray's first two works 
and the photographic contribution of Moholy-Nagy). 
Paradoxically, the concept of appropriateness in film re- 
introduces issues of representation that in painting it 
served to resist. 

Whilst my general rejection of the abstract film trad- 
ition from Fischinger to the American West Coast is 
primarily based on the dominance of these painterly con 
cepts in film, it does not invalidate the possibilty of 
cinematic form with no basis in photography. Unless an 
argument can be made in general against the temporal, 
aural abstraction — music, then no argument can be made 
against the possiblity of its visual equivalent. 

Ata more fundamental level, the underlying assump- 
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tion that a practice would seek autonomy is problematic 
This assumption implicit in “Film as Film’, inevitably 
draws all those arguments which can be brought against 
modernism. In an historical sense, there is no doubt that 
tendencies which were at work in other arts are reflected 
in the attempts to define an art practice intrinsically 
‘cinematic. As in painting this process has concerned itself 
progressively with an exploration based on the materials 
and properties which can be defined as ‘belonging to the 
‘medium’. Unfortunately the rhetoric ofthis enterprise has 
tended to reflect an essentialism — pure painting, pure 
film — to encourage tautologies like painting is painting, 
film is flm and to become attached to phenomenalism in 
way which assumes a kind of unmediated direct response 
leading to expressions like: ‘the work is just itself, an 
object’. However, this is more an issue of faulty theor- 
ization than faulty practice, In effect, the attempt to 
determine the intrinsics of a medium is always in one 
sense or another a relativist and historically placed activ- 
ity. Any assumption that absolute irreducible essences can 
be uncovered in the enterprise is not borne out by its 
practice, the very definition of seeming fundamentals is 
always open to historical re-definition. The possibility that 
‘an autonomous film practice can be postulated already 
rests on certain historical conditions. The technological 
development of the materials and machinery is a pre~ 
requisite, but the form which this technology takes is 
already enmeshed with historical pre-conditions of its 
social function and psychological determinants. It is 
impossible to separate the materials and the practice to 
‘which i is attached. Is in tis sense that any engagement 
‘with the medium becomes a signifying practice within the 
historical framework. At the same time, if seen in a 
relativist sense, aesthetic strategies which suppress, in one 
form or another, current signfications make possible man- 
ipulations leading to new meaning (so called work on the 
signifier). 

Instead of treating the attention to the photocinematic 
basis of film or any other definable aspects of its machin- 
‘ery oF materials in the terms of fundamentals or essences 
‘of cinema, they should be considered instead as pre- 
dominant problematics of the medium in its historical 
placement and signification, The terms in which this issue 
is theorized is important not only for an understanding of 
the practice which has taken place, but also as the basis for 
4 critique. The critique affects the developing practice. 
For example certain concerns on the one hand with the 
‘cinematic materials and machinery and with exploration 
‘of a variety of non-narrative structures, by becoming cri 
ically dissociated from their historical signification, can 
become simply recuperable formalist exercises. However, 
a formalist critique of some developments within the “Film 
as Film’ direction should not be made without con- 
sideration of the critical institution within which it is 
made. It must be in productive rather than destru 
terms lest it merely assists the dominance of domi 
‘cinema by weakening the only real cultural alternative. 

Though still fragile and largely unrecognized, the 
‘cinematic development represented by Film as Film’ is a 
substantial history. It has already begun some definition 
within its own terms, but the didactic necessity in its pr 
sentation inhibits this definition as itis veered towards 
polemics. This tendency of the committed to polemicise is 


in its turn counteracted by a tendency of liberal inclu- 
siveness, a classical balancing of viewpoints. The major 
historical problem for the involved practitioner is. the 
definition of the issues. Without stressing my own for- 
mulation of the most demanding current problems, in the 
course of this brief outline, I have indicated where I think 
some might be taken up. 

‘So the ‘history we need’ is more a question of the man- 
ner and function of the enterprise than a polemical asser- 
tion of its constituents. To function as it should towards 
the critical development of current practice it needs to 
begin from a more limited theoretical definition of the 
problems and be designed as an operation to elucidate 
them rather than as an exhibition to present a particular 
construction, 

Neither the current institution surrounding cinema nor 
that related to the presentation of the plastic arts has 
forms which suit such a concept of presentation, 
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‘Woman and the Formal Film 


Annabel Nicolson, Felicity Sparrow, Jane Clarke, 
Jeanette Iljon, Lis Rhodes, Mary Pat Leece, Pat Murphy, 
Susan Stein 


‘As the only woman involved in planning the*Film as Film’ 
exhibition Lis Rhodes decided to concentrate on the his 
tory of women making films and invited Felicity Sparrow 
to join her in this research. They focused on the work of 
Alice Guy, Germaine Dulac and Maya Deren, making 
‘personal contact with Ester Carla de Miro in Italy, who has 
bbeen researching into Germaine Dulac for several years, 
and Millicent Hodson, Catrina Neiman, Veve Clark and 
Francine Bailey in America who have been making a 
comprehensive study of Maya Deren. 

In response to requests for more women to be involved 
in this show Annabel Nicolson was invited to join the 
exhibition committee, which was responsible for deciding 
what would be shown and how it would be presented. 

During this time the women ‘officially’ involved met 
regularly with a group of interested women to discuss 
developments. They felt themselves to be continually 
undermined by the lack of understanding and respect for 
their research by the Arts Council's committee. 

For many reasons and with the support of women not 
officially involved in the ‘Film as Films’ committees they 
have decided to withold their research and leave this gal- 
lery space empty. 


This is our statement: 


The gesture of witholding our work and the presentation 
{nits stead of a statement of opposition is the only form of 
intervention open to us. It was impossible to allow the 
‘Arts Council to present our work as if there had been no 
struggle, as if it had been nurtured in the spirit of public 
patronage. 

Informed by a feminist perspect it 
to begin a re-examination of the historiised past by intro- 
ducing (welcoming) Alice Guy and re-presenting Ger- 
maine Dulac and Maya Deren. 

Maya Deren and Germaine Dulac are both included in 
the’ Film as Fil historical survey but seen only in relation 
to the articulation of abstractformal film. We were con- 
cerned that these women would be inaccurately “defined 
by the concepts that they had been chosen to illustrate and 
we felt a necessity to re-locate theit work within the con: 
text of their own concerns, giving it a complexity and ful 
‘ness that the*Film as Film’ exhibition denied by excluding: 
Dulac’s contribution to the feminist movement; her inter- 
views with women artists expressing their struggle for rec- 
cognition; her belief in a specifically feminine creativity; 
her political involvement in the unionisation of film work- 
ers and support for the popular front before World War 
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ren’s (embarrassing) involvement with Voodoo; the 
relationship between her writing and her films; her inter- 
est in science, anthropology and religion; her attack on 
Surrealism 

‘Alice Guy is not represented in “Film as Film’ and has 
scarcely been recognised anywhere, She was actively 
involved in flm-making atthe turn ofthe century, exper- 
menting with narrative structures and the use of sound 
with film, but has been forgotten by historians, Why are 
her films forgotten while those of Lumigre and Méliés 
used as standard texts? 

We hoped 10 carry the historical research up to the 
present and open up the closed form of Film as Film’ by 
{Creating an active space within the exhibition where con- 
temporary women could show personal statements and 
histories, find their own continuity and share ideas for 
future shows 

In general: we object to the idea of a closed art exhib- 
ition which presents its subject anonymously, defining its 
truth in Letraset and four foot display panels, denying the 
space within it to answer back, to add or disagree, denying 
the ideological implications inherent in the pursuit of an 
academic dream, the uncomplicated pattern where every” 
thing fis. 

Specifically: we object to being invited, presumably on 
the strength of our skills and past work, to participate in 
the organisation and definition of an exhibition, yet not 
being left fee to characterise our own contributions, We 
object to the subtle insinuations of intellectual wooliness 
tnd inefficiency, as if our perspectives were tolerated 
rather than considered seriovsly. 

Months ago we made" request for more reprse 
ty women on the committees, fr recognition of our ideas 
for the exhibition, for a space within the gallery and for 
the freedom to exhibit our work, to determine what it 
would include and how it would look. These requests 
could have become demands. We might have ‘won’ by 
Subversive personal methods or by insisting on a demo- 
cratic vote. But how does one demand collectivity, sup- 
port and a real working relationship which includes dis- 
cussion of ideas and ideological positions, within the 
framework of meetings structured by an hierarchical 
institution? 

‘We made the decision not to carry on, not to continue 
‘working ina situation that was hostile and ultimately fruit 
less for the individual women involved. It is better thatthe 
historical research be published elsewhere and the work of 
contemporary women film-makers, artists and cites be 
presented in context where they ae valued 


‘Whose History? 
Lis Rhodes 


Feeling unwilling to write — an inability to manipulate 
ideas into a theory and facts into a convincing argument, 
fan apprehension at intervening in the hierarchy of film 
history; an alienation from its underlying thesis. of 
development — I began to reflect. 

I stopped writing. I read a sentence written by Gertrude 
Stein, “Define what you do by what you see never by what 
you know because you do not know that this is so’. 

1 knew that "Film as Film” represented a particular his. 
tory; “facts’ fragments of film, arranged in sequence; an 
illustration of a theory; film history re-surfaced, the 
‘underlying method unchanged. What was blindingly 
apparent was the lack of women both represented in, and 
involved with the selection and structuring of, the exhibi- 
tion, 

I began making notes. The first word of every heading 1 
made was ‘problem’; the ‘problem’ of history and histori- 
‘cal method; the * problem’ of researching women who 
apparently don't exist; the ‘problem’ of whether to pres 
{ent material in an overtly alienating context. Who was to 
be represented, how and why? 

1 put these questions to a group of women involved in 
various aspects of filmmaking and creative practice. It is 
the thoughts and experiences of this group that lead to 
different presentation of history; history made by women 
about women, 

Remembering a few hours that my sister and 1 hay 
spent, over last Christmas, looking through a drawer full 
of old photographs and postcards, | began to think about 
‘my own history; images, moments of emotion, fragments 
‘of an event, A sentence re-heard, the sound of... the 
sounds most of all erept back into my mind surrounding 
the crumpled snapshots. A remembered face, a forgotten 
figure, my sister and I remember differently. Moments of 
remembrance for her were nothing to me, Others were 
shared. We talked and laughed together. Traces of this 
‘and that remembered and forgotten centred around a 
photograph. Is this history? It is certainly my history. her 
history, our history. 

‘The present is the centre of focus. The image moves 
‘moment by moment. The image is history. The view 
through the lens may be blurred or defined — focused o 
unfocused — depending on what you think you know; 
what you imagine you see: what you learn to look for. 
what you are told is visible. 

‘There is another history. A history that 1 have been 
taught; that [am told Lam part of: a reconstruction of 
‘events, that I had no part in, causes that I didn't cause and 
effects that testify to my sense of exclusion. This is the 
history that defines the present. the pattern that confirms 
and restricts our position and activities. 

History is not an isolated academic concern but the 
‘determining factor in making “sense” —"nonsense’ — of 
now. Yesterday defines today, today tomorrow. The 
value placed upon truth, changes viewed from different 
orientations, different moments flicker with recognition 
jthers fade into oblivion. 

‘The reason for this discussion of other histories is not 
necessarily to prove or disprove the validity of the histori 


cal thesis presented by Film as Film’, but rather to con- 
sider its relevance and question its authority. Such author- 
ity is implied by the didactic and impersonal approach. 
land reinforced by the circumstances and context of 
presentation; therefore a history not only acceptable to an 
institution, but fundamentally determined by it. The 
focuses, permissions, controls, histories are all male orien- 
tated. Our problem was not to find an alternative thesis 
from that of “formalism’ or "structuralism’, or attempt to 
exclude women’s work from this thesis, but to consider 
‘our own history. How do women need to look at the work 
they do, the lives they lead? Can we be satisfied with 
token representation, a reference here and there in sup- 
port of a theory of film history, which is not our own? 


Problems of history 


In a patriarchal class based society a man's position is 
‘determined by social and economic factors, but women 
are further defined as secondary within that class system, 
the value of their activities and their contributions to that 
society are considered secondary. This difference in 
experience, difference in opportunities must produce dif- 
{erence in history; a history of secondary value and largely 
‘neglected and unwritten, 

Film history defined by men necessarily positions 
women outside its concerns. Women appear, but on 
whose terms? Within whose definitions? Apparently his- 
torical accuracy is based upon acceptable “facts, that is 
those facts that are the concern of men. Unacceptable 
facts’ are forgotten or rearranged. If they are remem- 
bered they are contained within the existing fabric. Ali 
‘Guy made some 200 films between 1896 and 1907. Why 
thas she been forgotten? Her films attributed to Jasset and 
Feuillard? 

‘At the present time we need to show in a polemical but 
positive way the destructive and creative aspects of work 
ing as women in film, and examine these phenomena as 
products of our society. and the particular society of filmy 
art, Women filmmakers may or may not have made ‘for- 
‘alist’ films, but is the term itself valid as a means of 
reconstructing history? Is there a commonly accepted and 
‘understood approach? Historians cannot avoid value 
judgments. They select and value certain works. When 
women are not selected their work plays no further patt in 
film theory. of in historical exhibitions such as this one. A 
‘system of theory and criticism uses authorship and uni 
{queness to create the value of a work; then through publi 
cation and exhibition it publicises the authors and per- 
petuates the values they are said to represent. The con- 
struction of ‘new’ theories or re-valuation still relates to 
the established authors and their works. The purpose of 
“Film as Film’ i to establish relations between and attri= 
‘bute influences upon, assign importance to... etc., both 
of film to film, and film to other works of art, irrespective 
‘of author. This establishes a system of recognition but 
does not necessarily reflect the ideas or sensibilities of the 
author. Historians take possession of a film or painting as 
something to be used or restated. Traditionally scholar- 
ship is not concerned with persons but works and it is, 
therefore, assumed that such discussionsiwritings are 
impersonal and unbiased. Any work can be included pro- 
‘vided that analysis can reveal such elements of style as the 
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theory entails. 

‘As a method of reconstructing film history the thesis of 
“Film as Film” is useful only in so far as it satisfies an 
apparent need to classify, organise and contain. This 

position of a fixed point of view on film history is dubi- 
‘ous and contradicts the idea that films can be evaluated on 
their own presuppositions and not manipulated to fit those 
of the historian. If we are to reconsider this method of 
reconstruction then we must appeal to our own experi- 
‘ence, the expereince of women filmmakers, not to theoret- 
ical generalisations that either exclude our work oF force it 
into an alien impersonal system of explanation 

The history represented here is the illustration of @ 

philosophical ideal. the meshing of moments to prove a 
theoretical connection. It is as though a line could be 
‘drawn between past and present, and pieces of a person's 
life and work pegged on it; no exceptions. no change — 
theory looks nice — the similarity of item to item reassur- 
ing — shirt to shirt — shoulder to shoulder — an inflexible 
chain, each part in place. The pattern is defined. Cut the 
line and chronology falls in a crumpled heap. I prefer 
crumpled heap, history at my feet, not stretched above my 
head. 
“There is the obvious and enormous difference of 
experience (between women and men) in the first place; 
but the essential difference lies in the fact not that men 
describe battles and women the birth of children, but that 
‘each sex described itself. It i the ease, pethaps, that men 
hhave described both. If this “difference’ is unmistakable 
then the concept of equality i neither useful nor relevant. 
Such a concept presupposes "sameness. It disguises “di 
ference’. Similarity, not difference, expresses the con- 
tainment of female within the dominant masculine modes 
of creativity. Any attempt to express “difference” must 
‘cause opposition and therefore appear as the expression 
‘of a minority; as is visibly demonstrated in this catalogue 
and exhibition 

It is neither a question of defining a feminine mode of 
filmmaking, nor of persuading any woman to a feminist 
point of view. but simply suggesting that seeing ‘difer- 
‘ence’ is more important than accepting "sameness; realis- 
ing our own histories and understanding their many, poss= 
ibly divergent, forms. It seemed, therefore. more vital 10 
present a separate approach to history than to argue for an 
equal part in the selection and presentation of Film as 
Film’. 

‘The historical approach that surveys works either pub- 
lished or collected must reinforce the societyifilm system 
that leads to their publication or protection in the first 
place. Ideology, therefore, predetermines information and 
its availability. The source material valued, written about 
and conserved reflects a male dominated society. Had 
‘Alice Guy not written about herself would she be access- 
ible now, as a woman, as a filmmaker? 

‘Women have already realised the need to research and 
write their own histories; to describe themselves rather 
than accept descriptions, images and fragments of “histori- 
cal evidence’ of themselves; and to reject a history that 
perpetuates a mythological female occasionally glimpsed 
but never heard. Women are researching and conserving 
their own histories, creating their own sources of informa- 
tion. Perhaps we can change. are changing. must change 
the history as represented by "Film as Fila 


Problems of presentation 


‘The group discussions we had during the autumn of 1978 
‘centred on how to present a history that was our own, We 
visited film archives and libraries. This was revealing 
two ways; fist the discovery of a category called "women’. 
pleasant perhaps, as an indication of a demand for infor- 
mation, but distressing in its confirmation of history pre- 
‘sumed to be male unless otherwise defined. 

Without a particularly detailed search our discoveries 
were encouraging. We found numerous women engaged 
in filmmaking prior to 1975. How could we select a few 
from amongst them? 

It was this last question that focused our attention on 
the problem of who makes history for whom? 

‘This space at the Hayward Gallery should surely be 
about women making their own history; to show history 
being re-described, re-thought, re-evaluated. If there are 
differences in approach to filmmaking between women 
and men this will become explicit without theoretical pre- 
determination. The work presented should not be seen as 
iMustrating a particular concept of either feminine or 
feminist filmmaking. The presentation is as much con- 
‘cerned with the women rescarchers and their attitudes as 
itis with the subjects of their research, women looking at 
their own history. 

We were still faced with the problem: was there any 
sense in trying to intervene in the context of *Film as 

Im"? Would any representation of women’s work be 
‘seen as merely token in a predominantly masculine exhibi- 
tion, a ghetto in a male environment? However, had no 
intervention been made then the “Film as Film’ exhibition 
‘would publicly confirm the apparent lack of women film= 
makers and the authority of a particular history. 

Even if the presentation was to be token in dimension 
and context, it could provide a public space for informa 
tion and discussion, not only of what women have done, 
but how we understand ourselves and our history. Hope 

may encourage women who are engaged in 
igo filmmaking to discuss and describe 


‘our histories. in our own ways, on our own terms. A dif- 
ferent history. 


Maya Deten Meshes of the A ermoon 1943 


The material by Maya Deren was given by Catrina Neiman, 
Francine Bailey, Mlicent Hodson and Veve Clark, who 
are collectively working on “The Legend of Maya Deven a 
documentary biography to be published x three volumes 
for Film Culture. 


‘The Artist As God in Haiti 
by Maya Deren 
Tiger's Eye 6, December, 1948 


In the fall of 1947 I went to Haiti to film Voudoun rituals 
for inclusion in my film-in-progress which i concerned 
‘with the forms of ritualistic discipline. I felt that those who 
had circulated sensational accounts ofa wild voodoo’ had 
‘simply failed to recognize as form a form which differed 
from those to which they were accustomed. I wished 10 
perceive their religious system in terms of its meaning for 
‘those whom it had so long served as a moral discipline and 
aan intellectual structure. The account which follows 
based on diary notes concerning my first contact with 
Voudoun 


Sunday, September 28, 1947 


1 do not know whether I shall manage to set it all down 
con paper. The mood is strange. 1 am both tense and 
exhausted, balanced on a razor's edge between sleep and 
violent action and the tension between them so utterly 
consumes my energy that a kind of balance of paralysis is 
achieved. I neither sleep nor move. I say to myself: you 
‘must write down everything now, today. before itis for- 
gotten or becomes unreal. Yet so much would I rather 
‘dream on it that to arrange sentences, to formulate preci- 
sions, seems an impossible effort of the will. My mind 
flows like a thick, slow-moving liquid in and out of all the 
crevices of last night. How can I ever record all the 
sounds, smell, movements, relationships, memor 
desires. and those flashes of “seeing” in that ancient sense 
— that totality of any moment which completely involves 
‘one and thus involves all history. 

How reluctant my mind is to face its task! How it liters 
about the edges and finds, suddenly, urgent interest in 
‘some tangential preoccupation. There are times when one 
‘must lash and leash it and lead it, as one woulda reluctant 
beast, grasping first at one firm real object, and then 
another until there is no other way for it to go and one 
mounts the beast and rides it, perhaps fearfully 

‘Yesterday evening S. came to have a drink with me at 
the hotel. He s very nice, but, as does Che imagines that 
progress (with which these city Haitians are so obsessed) 
‘consiss in an increasing intellectualization. This, aggra- 
‘ated by his anxiety to please, made for what was almost a 
parody of an intellectual conversation, It was incredible to 
sit there on the verandah, politely passing back and forth 
the proper ideas, while, in the distance, the sound of 
drums, growing with the dusk as if this luminous blackness 
‘which isthe Haitian night was indeed its color, vibrated 
like the murmur of blood in the pulse of a body which was 
living through something 

It is not morbidity which draws crowds to scenes of 
disaster or unusual joy. It isthe desire to participate in a 
‘moment when life breaks through to some higher level of 
intensity so that ones life might take fre from that sudden 
spurted flame. A great heart pounds as if the body could 
‘ot catch its breath in the hills above us. The cutlets, the 
rice and beans, ae meaningless. Abruptly I announce that 
1am off to bunt down the drums.C.and S.may accompany 


ime if they would like. Partly they are themselves curious, 
hhaving caught fire from my urgent interest. Partly they 
imagine their role protective 

‘We cross the great park, full of girls in fluttery summer 
dresses, the men all in white, and start up a street which 
soon is no longer paved. The direction of the drums seems 
suddenly to reverse itself and we feel lost until we realize 
that itis the echo, bouncing off a tall wall which we are 
passing, that makes it seem so. This i the first mischief, 
and the sound seems to gradually begin a deliberate game 
of confoundment. It fades and grows for no reason at al 
‘Often we imagine the drums just around the next cross- 
ways, and then, suddenly, hopelessly distant in the hills. 
‘The steep, rutted paths are almost deserted. We pass the 
roofless shell of a house — either the remains after a fire 
for an abandoned effort at construction — its doors and 
indows leading from nowhere to nowhere and the moon, 
shining inside on the grass of the rectangle that was to 
have been the floor, is like a triumph over it altogether. 

‘And then, suddenly, the voices, singing with the drums, 
come through and we know we are nearer. The pursu 
creates its own compulsion and we accelerate. We begin to 
ask our way and a man who says he is going himself, 
undertakes to lead us. We pass through a narrow alley 
between two houses and around the comer of another 
and, suddenly, there itis, a kind of patio with a roof, and a 
fence-like construction around its four sides, and a pole up 
the center, the three drummers at one end, the oil lamp 
hanging from a rafter. Itis the peristyle of the hounfor. 

In the center there are gitls and some men dancing and 
they sing as they dance and suddenly itis clear singing and 
dancing are not separate forms of expression. They dance 
as if they were marionettes tied to the drums by invisible 
strings of sound. They are not dancing with one another, 
nor are they dancing to the drums, nor do the drums 
accompany them. Their movements are sound made vis- 
ible and their voices are, in turn, the transfiguration of 
their movements back into human sound. Or is it that the 
drums emanate a vibration which plays on all that it 
touches, the muscles of the body, the chords of the throat, 
the trees beyond the peristyle, the sensitive fibres of a 
‘mind in the hotel — fingers of sound jangling all that is 
tuned tight for them. 

| would linger on the outskirts of this peristyle, standing. 
with the other watchers in the shadows. I would circle 
timidly about its edges in a gently decreasing spiral of 
precious desire as the child, new come to the neighbor- 
hhood, insinuates itself delicately into the group. I sense 
that this slow embrace is right. It is a litle crowded here 
‘on the edges and all bodies brush casually by each other. 
‘A shoulder rubs by mine. Someone else presses by. I feel 

if I stayed so, the strangeness would be rubbed from 

that my body would be moulded into the shape of this, 

as the sea grinds the new fallen stone gradually into 
the form of its movements. 

But itis not possible. S., feeling that I should be above 
to “observe” everything, has gone forward and now 
returns to fetoh me forward, also, to where some chairs 
hhave been placed for us right almost in the center, directly 
near the drums, where the ‘action’ may be going on. The 
light is bright here and I feel conspicuous. I am isolated on 
my chair. The contact which I had is lost and I can only 
look, now. 
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1 notice, emerging from the house to which this patio 
like arrangement is attached, a very tall, thin man. There 
is fragility in his movement which is curious, particularly 
inthe manner in which he sets his fet down in their worn 

ther scuffs — af they were delicate, even precious. AS 
hie achieves the lighted center spot in front ofthe drums he 
begins singing, not loudly, and shaking a small gourd 
‘around which @ mesh of brightly colored beads has been 
woven. Attached to itis a small silver bell and now the 
clacking of the beads and the ringing of the bell seem to 
infuse the dancers with a new life. He looks finally in our 
direction and nods to us in greeting and the dignity of his 
‘salutation makes us feel honored. “Who is that man?” S. 
asks of a bystander. “It is the priest, the houngan;” 1 
answer, and he who was to have answered looks at me 
with a Surprise which melt into a smile of comradely con- 
spiracy with me agains those who do not know, who can- 
not recognize." Houngan Champagne; the man says,and 1 
smile and nod with an old knowledge, newly discovered. It 
isthe first of these knowledges which are direct between 
me and the thing, having no source in information 

It was somewhere in my legs that the muscles first 
understood that fragility and conveyed to my heart and 
mind the shock of knowledge. He had carried himself as 
‘one might carry a precious vessel filled to overflowing. 
with a potent magic potion which must not be spilled nor 
wasted until the moment of sacred use, when all is ready 
to receive it. So I have carried myself carrying it, gently, 
floating almost, careful agains jarrings, protective against 
jostlings, and the tensions of caution becoming almost 
‘unbearable until that moment, when, finally all else was 
ready and fitting 

‘Sis talking in my ear. He is‘analyzing’ the scene. 1 am 
trying to experience it. His analysis interrupts and obs- 
tructs my experience of it.I try to make myself deaf to 
him, and I wish desperately that he would stop talking. I 
feel that the people do not like o be talked about. I pre= 
tend not to hear him and I smile at them instead to indi- 
cate there isa difference between S. and me, and that Lam 
‘on their side against him, They smile back. The lamp goes 
‘out in a gust of wind. There is, for a moment, only the 
‘moonlight shooting in sideways into the peristyle. The 
lamp is relit. It blows out again and is again reli 

The drums have ceased, and now again they have 
recommenced. I will not go back to st with $. How shall I 
say to these people that I am not an outsider, that I, too 
am ofthe race of those whose bodies are ravaged by invis- 
ibles, by Gods, which are ideas too large for the human 
frame? That I, (00, with the other artists, have known such 
agony, such loss of balance, such sense of the skin bursting 
with ot being able to contain something more than 
hhuman. And to whom could we cling until the last tremor 
‘had ceased and we were returned to ourselves again? 

Even if could speak their language I could not say this. 
Let me at least dance with them. 1 move shyly and incon- 
spicuously to the shadowed outskirts of the dancing and 
begin some timid movements. am glad, glad that I have 
always been able to dance. It scems to go well, and they 
ate pleased that I am able to do their movements. They 
ance towards me and smile and imperceptibly, a path 
‘opens towards the center. Iam timid to go forward, but I 
‘sense atthe same time, that this timidity might be unders- 
tood as a shame of being seen. That I can dance 


triumph for their form. 

I sense, across the distance of the peristyle, that the 
‘houngan near the drums knows that the stranger is danc~ 
ing their dances. I sense that one demands that I salute 
him in this, and there is nothing for it but to dance slowly 
down the small aisle that has been opened for me towards 
him, He is authority, here, for this form. I who partake of 
it must salute him. The form has disciplines which even he 
and I must observe. The masters are more dedicated, are 
less themselves, than the others. I arrive before him, say- 
ing mutely, "I, myself, with my own dedication, salute you, 
with yours.” We dance facing each other, recognizing each 
other strangely, honoring in each other the knowledge of 
dedications. 

My eyes are locked with his, but around the edges, the 
itis of my vision, there is a citcle of dancing movement. 
‘There is, encircling us, also, a cylinder of song and deep 
beats. And there is a third unseen, unheard circle about 
Us, 00... @ tension, a watching... the band of a barrel 
being vised with an expectancy no one would dare disap- 
point, And we two, dancing in the center. Idance as Ihave 
never danced before. It is not more violent, nor more 
expertly, cleverly achieved. Itis simply correct in a very 
final sense, in the fact that there is neither decision nor 
triumph, but only the immaculate execution of an inevita- 
bility, Yet, I feel as if a transparent level of consciousness 
‘were supet-imposed upon this reality; that there is some- 
thing about these movements which is still my own; in the 
shorter length of my limbs, in the longer drop of my 
in some attitude of fingers which articulates my own singu- 
lar history of ecstasy and pain. This is not sound making of 
‘an anonymous and willing chaos some first definition of 
form. This is a greater triumph: that I — personal, indi- 
vidual, singular — return, bringing the loot of all my 
forays, back to the collective, the racial, the parent body. 

I do not follow him, nor he, me. But so inevitable is 
each movement according to the logic to which we both 
are committed, that we are united in it... as the dis 
tended legs of a triangle find, in the point of apex, some 
timeless, spaceless,singleness. Nothing is difficult; neither 
to know or to do. Face to face, we mirror each other's 
‘movements. Is it each other we mirror? Or are we but the 
double reflections, perpetuated infinitely on both sides, of 
some dancing figures who know reality only in such mir- 
rors? 

‘My eyes sting suddenly with the salt of my own water. It 
{s the sting of the ocean. I sense the sweat dripping from 
my chin, spattered to right and left with the turns of my 
hhead. Iam glad of it. There is a sense in it of being 
cleansed of all oldness from within 


{A Statement of Principles 
Maya Deren 


My films are for everyone. 

include myself, for I believe that I am a part of, not 
apart from humanity; that nothing I may feel, think, per 
ceive, experience, despise, desire, or despair of is really 
unknowable to any other man. 


1 speak of man as a principle, notin the singular nor in 
the plural 

1 reject the accountant mentality which would is- 
smember such a complete miracle in order to apply to it the 
simple arithmetic of statistics — which would reduce this 
principle 10 parts, to power pluralites and status sing- 
blarties, as if man were an animal or a machine whose 
‘meaning was either a function of his size and number — or 
asi he were a collectors item prized for its singular rarity. 

1 reject also that inversion of democracy which is 
‘detachment, that detachment which is expressed in the 
formula of equal but separate opinions — the vicious 
snobbery which tolerates and even welcomes the distine- 
tions and divisions of differences, the superficial equality 
which stalemates and arrests the discovery and develop- 
ment of unity 

1 believe that, in every man, there is an area which 
speaks and hears in the poetic idiom... something in him 
‘which can stil sing in the desert when the throat is almost 
too dry for speaking. 

To insist on this capacity in all men, to address my films 
to this — that, to me, is the true democracy .. 

[eel that no man has a right to deny this in himself: nor 
any other man to accept such self debasement in another, 
under this guise of democratic privilege. 

‘My films might be called metaphysical, referring to their 
thematic content. It has required milleniums of torturous 
evolution for nature 10 produce the intricate miracle 
‘which is man's mind. It is this which distinguishes him 
{dm all other living creatures, for he not only reacts 10 
matter but can meditate upon its meaning. This metaphy: 
ical action of the mind has as much reality and importance 
a5 the material and physical activites of his body. My films 
are concerned with meanings — ideas and concepts — not 
with matter 

My films might be called poetic, referring tothe atitude 
towards these meanings. If philosophy is concemed 
understanding the meaning of reality, then poetry — and 
art in general — isa celebration, a singing of values and 
meanings. I refer also to the structure of the films — 
logic of ideas and qualities, rather than of causes and 
events. 

‘My films might be called choreographic, referring to the 
<esign and stylization of movement which confers ritual 
dimension upon functional motion — just as simple 
speech is made into song when affirmation of intensifica- 
tion on a higher level is intended. 

‘My films might be called experimental, referring to the 
‘use of the medium itself. In these films, the camera is not 
an observant, recording eye in the customary fashion. The 
full dynamics and expressive potentials of the total 
medium are ardently dedicated to creating the most accv- 
rate metaphor for the meaning 

In setting out to communicate principles, rather than to 
relay particulars, and in creating a metaphor which i true 
to the idea rather than to the history of experience of any 
one of several individuals, I am addressing myself not to 
any particular group but to a special area and defi 
faculty in every or any man — to that part of him which 
creates myths, invents divinities, and ponders, for no prac- 
tical purpose whatsoever, on the nature of things. 

But man has many aspects — he is a many-faceted 
being —not a monotonous one-dimensional creature. He 
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hhas many possibilities, many truths. The question is not, or 
should not be, whether he is tough or tender, and the 
{question is only which truth is important at any given time. 

‘This afternoon. in the supermarket, the important truth 
‘was the practical one; in the subway the important truth 
‘was, perhaps, toughness; while later, with the children, it 
‘was tendemess, 

Tonight the important truth is the poetic one. 

‘This is an area in which few men spend much time and 
in which no man can spend all of his time. But itis this, 
Which is the area of art, which makes us human and with- 
‘out which we are, at best, intelligent beasts, 

Tam not greedy. 1 do not seek to possess the major 
portion of your days. 

am content if, on those rare occasions whose truth can 
be stated only by poetry, you will. perhaps, recall an 
image, even only the aura of my films. 

‘And what more could 1 possibly ask, as an artist, than 
that your most precious visions, however rare, assume, 
sometimes, the forms of my images. 


‘Woman's Place in Photoplay Production 


Alice Guy Blaché 


It has long been a source of wonder to me that many 
women have not seized upon the wonderful opportunities 
offered to them by the motion picture art to make their 
way to fame and fortune as producers of photodramas. Of 
all the arts there is probably none in which they can make 
such splendid use of the talents so much more natural to a 
‘woman than to a man and so necessary to its perfection. 

‘There is no doubt in my mind that a woman's success in 
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many lines of endeavour is still made very difficult by a 
strong prejudice against one of her sex doing work that has 
‘been done only by men for hundreds of years. Of course 
this prejudice is fast disappearing and there are many voc- 
ations in which it has not been present for a long time. In 
the arts of acting, painting, music and literature woman 
hhas long beld her place among the most successful work- 
‘ers, and when itis considered how vitally all of these arts 
‘enter into the production of motion pictures one wonders 
‘why the names of scores of women are not found among 
the successful creators of photodrama offerings, 

Not only is a woman as well fited to stage a photo- 
drama as a man, but in many ways she has a distinct 
advantage over him because of her very nature and 
because much of the knowledge called for in the telling of 
the story and the creation of the stage setting is absolutely 
within her province as a member of the gentler sex. She is 

juthority on the emotions. For centuries she has given 
them full play while man has carefully trained himself 10 
control them, She has developed her finer feelings for 
‘generations, while being protected from the world by her 
male companions, and she is naturally religious. In mat 
ters of the heart her superiority is acknowledged, and her 
deep insight and sensitiveness in the affairs of cupid give 
her a wonderful advantage in developing the thread of 
love which plays such an all important part in almost every 
story that is prepared for the sereen. All of the distinctive 
‘qualities which she possesses come into direct play during 
heir character draw= 
the different emotions called for by 
the story. For to think and to feel the situation demanded 
by the play is the secret of successful acting, and sen- 
sitiveness to those thoughts and feclings is absolutely 
‘essential to the success of a stage director. 

‘The qualities of patience and gentleness possessed to 
such a high degree by womankind are also of inestimable 
value in the staging of a photodrama. Artistic temp- 
cerament is a thing to be reckoned with while directing an 
actor, in spite of the treatment of the subject in the comic 
papers, and a gentle, soft-voiced director is much more 
‘conducive to good work on the part of the performer than 
the over-stern, noisy tyrant of the studio, 

Not a small part of the motion picture director's work, 
in addition to the preparation of the story for picture- 
telling and casting and directing of the actors, isthe choice 
Of suitable locations for the staging of the exterior scenes 
land the supervising of the studio settings, props, costumes, 
etc. In these matters it seems to me that a woman is espe- 
cially well qualified to obtain the very best results, for she 
is dealing with subjects that are almost a second nature to 
her. She takes the measure of every person, every cos- 
tume, every house and every piece of furniture that her 
‘eye comes into contact with, and the beauty of a stretch of 
landscape or a single flower impresses her immediately. 
All of these things are of the greatest value to the creator 
fof a photodrama and the knowledge of them must be 
extensive and exact. A woman's magic touch is immedi- 
ately recognised in a real home. Is it not just as rec- 
‘ognisable in the home of the characters of a photoplay? 

“That women make the theatre possible from the box- 
office standpoint is an acknowledged fact. Theatre man- 
agers know that their appeal must be to the woman if they 
‘would succeed, and all oftheir efforts are naturally in that 


direction. This being the case, what a rare opportunity is 
offered to women to use that inborn knowledge of just 
‘what does appeal to them to produce photodramas that 
‘will contain that inexplicable something which is necessary 
to the suecess of every stage or screen production. 

‘There is nothing connected with the staging of a motion 
picture that a woman cannot do as easily as a man, and 
there is no reason why she cannot completely master 
every technicality of the art. The technique of the drama 
hhas been mastered by so many women that itis considered 


as much her field as a man’s and its adaptation to picture 
‘work in no way removes it from her sphere. The technique 
ff motion picture photography like the technique of the 
drama 


fitted to a woman's activities. 
ine how I could have obtained 
hy, for instance, without the 
‘months of study spent in the laboratory of the Gaumont 
‘Company, in Paris, at a time when motion picture photo- 
graphy was in the experimental stage, and carefully con- 
tinued since in my own laboratory in the Solax Studios in 
this country. It is also necessary to study stage direction by 
actual participation in the work in addition to burning the 
‘midnight oil in your library, but both are as suitable, as 
fascinating and as remunerative to a woman as to a man. 


From the Moving Picture World, July 11, 1914. 


Report by Alice Guy to Léon Gaumont 


(This article, which was requested by M. Léon Gaumont 
for a proposed publication, was begun in 1907 and cor- 
rected by M, Gaumont himself in 1945, a year before his 
death.) 


In 1895, while Iwas a secretary atthe Comptoir Général 
dde Photographie, Demény came to offer his camera for 
animated photographs, ‘Le Bioscope’. Gaumont accepted 
it and began a whole series of technical studies and 
laboratory tests, etc... . ata time when film-making, such 
as one thinks of it today, hadn't as yet come into being. 
‘The presentation by the Lumiére brothers oftheir camera 
at the Société d Encouragement & L'Industre Nationale, 
opened up a new horizon. 

‘The Demény camera underwent 2 series of trans- 
formations and by the end of 1896 the “chronophotos- 
raphe’ was born. This was a reversible camera which made 
it possible to photograph and project animated pictures of 
15 to 20 metres in length, 60mm wide. At that time 
Gaumont possessed a workshop well set up for making 
‘cameras but nothing was specially designated for film pro- 
duction. M. Gaumont had acquired premises at 10 rue des 
Alouettes by the entrance of Fimpasse des Sonneries: a 
laboratory for printing and developing films was estab- 
lished there and the personnel took shots of children play- 
ing, coming out of school, a military parade, etc... . These 
films were hand developed like ordinary photographic 
film in a large vertical tank. They were wound on 10 
wooden frames and dried on a small drum. 

‘At this time I begged and finally got permission from M. 
‘Gaumont to direct some little sketches written by myself 


and played by amateur actors. At the bottom of the 
impasse des Sonneries there was a paved garden, several 
metres across, enclosed by a high wall, It is this garden 
that saw the Birth of one of the frst of a series of silent 
films, whose illustrious career was to last 30 yea 

“The first film T made in this garden was La Fée aux 
‘Choux (The Cabbage Fairy). The backdrop, which had 
been painted by a local painter on an ordinary sheet and 
hhung against the wall as best we could, rippled each time 
the wind blew, and the cabbages were all cut out of 
cardboard. For lighting we had the sun which meant wait- 
ing for favourable conditions. The camera, placed on a 
simple photographic tripod planted in a heap of earth, 
lacked stability; focusing took place under a black cloth 
and the cranking was done by hand. The first cameraman 
was Anatole Thibervile, who had been, I think, a stock 
farmer in Bresse. Nevertheless, it was in this litle garden 
and with this modest equipment that we discovered, bit by 
bit, the thousands of possibilities opened up by this mar- 
vellous invention which is now the Cinema, 

‘The width of film was standardised and Gaumont per- 
fected a camera using films of 35mm. While the engineers 
under M. Gaumont siruggled to perfect the cameras, we 
made progress with our discoveries. Advised by artists, by 
masters of photography such as Frédéric Dillaye for 
example, we introduced into cinema the use of super- 
impositions, enabling us to obtain ghost-like apparitions 
which lft the public gasping with astonishment. By stop 
ping the filming, an object could be removed and seem to 
disappear as if by magic, only to reappear in a different 
place. Reverse filming enabled us to show a greedy cus- 
tomer who, worried by his bill, pts his eaten cakes back 
intact; the house demolished by a malevolent fairy could 
reconstruct itself, ete... We also used different focal 
lengths which allowed us to take, in the same image, peo- 
ple of different sizes. This was How I made Le Cakewalk 
de la Pendle, which was one ofthe Tis, if not the first, of 
the genre and was exploited by all the rival firms. Slowed 
down shooting gave rise to unforeseen comic effects on 
projection. All these details, which nowadays seem so 
elementary, so negligible, nonetheless gave life and an 
extraordinary dynamism to this art which iso appreciated 
today. 

Present-day film directors can have no idea of the di 
ficulties and set-backs we had to overcome to achieve 
these films: it only needed a careless cameraman failing to 
brush the velvet, which at that time lined the camera body, 
and the whole length of film might be seratched; an inat- 
tentive developer forgetting to agitate the developing bath 
and a whole reel could be partially striped with dark 
patches and even air bubbles formed ridding the negative 
with holes; a too-hot bath would make the emulsion melt, 
sometimes this would peel away like a layer of an onion: 
estroying the results of all our efforts. Also one still had 
to contend with the instability of the camerastand, light 
leakages in the magazines, uneveness of light; the film 
‘emulsion, much less sensitive than itis today, only regis- 
tered a feeble part of the spectrum and gave harshly con- 
tasted images in black and white, et... 

Iwas at the same time scriptwriter, dtector, producer, 
and in charge of the wardrobe. We' had complete con- 
fidence in the future of this new born art, we were pas- 
sionately enthusiastic, like explorers of anew world. It 
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as in this litle garden and with these modest means that 
Tmade Le Cakewalk de la Pendule, Une Facture Désagre- 
able, La Liqueur au Couvent, Faust et Mephisto, L'Assas- 
sinat du Courrier de Lyon, Le Petit Coupeur de Bois, etc. 

Often I took my actors from the personnel of the work- 
shops. Zecca who made his debut as a director at the 
Gaumont House (and which he left after a stay of only a 
few weeks) made there Les Méfais d'une Téte de Veau, a 
film in the genre of those by Mélizs. 

It was there also thatthe first ‘chronophone’ films were 
born, forerunners of talking pictures; these were a com- 
bination of the ‘chronophotograph’ and the phonograph. 
Engineers registered the sound on wax cylinders, while I 
took charge of directing the picture. We even made colour 
films painstakingly, if not skilfully, hand-painted. And, 
considering the magnification ofthe slightest fault when 
comes to projecting, it was quite a miracle to show even 
fair results, To this effect I specially directed La Fée Prin- 
temps, Le Fumeur d'Opium and others. 

But the busines rapidly expanded. The mother-garden 
was deemed insufficient and the frst studio was bull 
was considered necessary to build a proper theatre with 
proscenium and flies, moveable catwalks, raked stage, 
thee levels underneath, curtains, traps, et... Until then 
Thad been in sole charge of direction; I was given a pro- 
‘duction manager, Denizot, who made several films him- 
self. A workshop for decor and sets was reated under the 
direction of Henti Mennessier, a talented set designer. 
Electric lighting was installed, consisting of two large trol- 
leys, each one carrying twelve 60 amp arc lamps which 
gave us a lot of bother. We had no flexibility, neither 

light, nor spotlights and we still had to rely on the 
sun a great deal, It was always one extreme or another 
under that immense glass cage: dog-days or glacial cold. 

‘This was the time of popular ‘slapstick comedies’ and 

the assistance of an excellent troupe of actors, Les 
‘O'Mers, I made a number of successful films such as Le 
Mariée du Lac St Fargeau, Le Pantalon Coupé, Les Gen- 
darmes, etc... 

‘We also had to put up with passers by and the police in 
‘order to shoot our exteriors. We dida’t have imposing cars 
at our disposal and we weren't followed by a large entour- 

. The uninitiated public, whose curiosity was rife, 
gathered round us sometimes making our work impossible 
and then the police would turn up with their ‘move along, 
‘move along’ orders just to add to our difficulties. 

‘The quality of films rapidly got better and they grew to 
a respectable length. The sets were more sophisticated, 
and the camera had a soli stand with a panoramic pl 
form. 1 employed professional actors and we made a 
number of films outside, in live settings. The proper 
scenario came into being. We began to write our own 
scripts, either originals or inspired by well-known plays 
and books. Eventually I had talented directors to assist 
ime, one of whom, Feuillade, is stil remembered to this 
day. His films were the forerunners of the ciné-roman and 
the serial film. Also Arnaud, who specialised in the adap- 
tation of plays such as Cest Papa qui Prend la Purge. 

‘At the exhibition in 1900 our films were well received. 
‘On the wagon-lts stand one could see scenes from the 
‘Transiberian Express crossing the Russian steppes taken 
from the moving train (fist documentary). Our newsree! 
films were projected in a special room. The House was 
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awarded a gold medal and I myself was presented with a 
diploma of collaboration; it was the same at Milan, at St 
Louis in 1904 where the Gaumont House was placed hors 
concours and I was awarded the gold medal, etc... 

We had already built up a large repertory of films. 
‘Gaumont now had branches in London, Berlin, Barcelona 
and a distribution department was in full operation. The 
initial hardships began to be smoothed out. The camera 
was perfected giving more stable images. Once a week I 
had a meeting in my office with the directors to discuss the 
neat films; these were presented for the approval of M. 
Gaumont. 

‘One of the technicians, Santou, invented the first auto- 
matic developing equipment which eliminated most of the 
shortcomings of hand developing. It was possible to tackle 
more interesting subjects; thus I was able to make Volée 
par les Bohemiens, La Esméralda, La Vie du Christ, 
etc... 

‘Gaumont expanded and neighbouring land was bought. 
“Model workshops for printing and developing were built, 
equipped with a unique installation for fire-protection, 
because handling of filmstock gave rise to serious dangers. 
Hand-tinting was replaced by mechanical colouring 
achieved with the aid of three films cut out and used as 
stencils. We realised the need for publicity and a poster 
studio was organised. The design and carpentry studios 
were enlarged, the backdrops having long been replaced 
by built-in sets. 

Finally M. Gaumont opened the first giant cinema, the 
Gaumont Palace. The House employed over 800 staff; we 
hhad come a long way from the time when our first cu 
tomers, full of mistrust, went behind the curtain which 
used as a sereen to see that there weren't any hoaxes going 
‘on. The branches too began to produce films. 

It's difficult to give in this short report a proper idea of 
the dynamism of the young company at this period, T 
believe that when I left, in 1907, all the progress accom- 
plished since had already begun. Feuillade replaced me 
hhead of the department. Unfortunately 1914 slowed down 
this great impetus, otherwise France would have been at 
the forefront of world production. The Gaumont Com- 
pany continued to keep abreast of the most important 
cinematographic companies until old age forced M. L. 
‘Gaumont to retire from business. 


‘Translated by Felicity Sparrow 


From Autobiographie d'une pionniére du cinéma (1873- 
1968) DenoéVGonthier, Paris 1976 


Germaine who? 


Excerpts from an unpublished article by Ester Carla de 
Miro, 


‘The title, which paraphrases that of Michéle Rosier’ film 
‘on George Sand, indicates an attempt to give a fuller and 
‘more accurate picture of Germaine Dulac than standard 
film histories, which mention her 

laborator of Delluc and Artaud and as a director of 'abs- 
‘act’ films. 

‘Any examination of her many-sided career must begin 
with her writings for La Francaise, one ofthe first feminist 
magazines, founded in 1906, for which Dulac regula 
interviewed women artists, actresses, poets, ete 
‘or visiting Paris, the centre of culture and emancipation of 
the time. The descriptions of her subjects were already 
highly visual including details of appearance and dress, 
bbut she also represented them as pioneers in wome! 
struggle for recognition in what was very much a man’s 
world, The example of these women seems to have 
inspired her subsequent films, which usually dealt with 

spects of the feminine condition. 

La Francaise, took a particular approach towards the 
ideology of the feminist position, it was aimed at impro- 
vying women's lot in society rather than overthrowing the 
male regime, Contributors to the magazine, most of them 
from well-to-do families, ‘protested’ only discreetly as 
their 19th-century inheritance of male supremacy was stil 
strong, Dulac, however, had a more positive approach, 
cexalting feminine attributes, as she did later also in het 
films, Her articles describe the creativity communicated to 
her by the women she interviewed and her feminism was 
often expressed in terms of her belief in a specifically 
feminine artistic gift. Her musical education perhaps made 


ber value artistic creation most highly and, after becoming 
a director, she pursued the ideal of creativity firmly linked 
to her notion of female emancipation. Music may also 
have contributed to her tendency to approach the deserip- 
tion of the feminine personality as if it were a ‘theme’ on 
which she executed ‘variations’ derived from intense 
‘communion with her subject. She acted as a ‘sounding 
board’ for their emotions, expanding on the reality. Thus 
too her later films, however abstract they might appear, 
were firmly based in reality, either in significance or in 8 
concrete ‘photographic’ quality 

In general, her articles show an indisputable interest in 
feminist problems and the inevitable obstacles for women 
in every profession, as well as a passion for expressing the 
Personality of her subjects, interior as well as exterior. 
Her marked ability at observation was nearly always 
couched in a visual evocation, prefiguring her films. 
Similarities in her approach to writing and film may be 
‘seen in the following quotes from her interviews: On Car- 
Jotta Zambelli, an Italian ballerina ‘Graceful, refined, of 
fan almost immaterial lightness, from the moment she 
steps om the stage the public is hushed. One follows the 
wild arabeques, points, and bold gestures with the same 
emotion one awaits favourite passages ina beloved 
‘opera’. These few lines seem to anticipate a short experi- 
‘mental film Dulac was to make 20 years later, in which the 
Pirouettes of @ dancer alternated with shots of moving 
‘machinery, Essais Cinematographic sur un Arabesque. 

‘On Marguerite Duterme, comic playwrite, who shares 
certain characteristics with Dulac’s protagonist in Ame 
Ariste:"... behind the smiling eyes and warm welcome 
fone senses a strong will, a jealously private nature, Tall, 
willowy, very reserved in dress and manner, she emanates 
youthful charm as well asa valiant spirit in full command 
Of itself. Sharp, almost playful, but always ready for a 
‘mote serious conversation, she is without pedantry, being 
{00 intelligent not to be simple, and is full of original ideas 
‘based in a solid philosophy, born mote from a reasoned 
‘observation of life than from scholarly theorizing 

On Jean Berteroy, scriptwriter and historian 
*... Dressed in light floating white, her beautiful da 
head, strong, with its cameo-like profile, Her magnetic 
see net an ae ave an lin sraeoss Has 

ind gestures are ample, enchanting, evoking anti- 
Golly, her books rich in ancodote, Sybaris demonstrates 


‘ween sensual and pure love... 
she says. 

“The feminism of Dulac, rather than negating feminity, 
exalts it and finds in art the ideal vehicle for the full real- 
ization of the sensitivity and poetry of the female spirit. 
She sought to reconcile the two female stereotypes, the 
sublime woman of romanticism and the active woman 
seeking self-affirmation atthe beginning ofthe industrial 
age. This quest characterises both her written and direc- 
‘onal work, as is clear from her frst film Soeurs ennemies 
1915, which her contemporary and friend Henri Fescourt 
‘described as giving"... the impression ofa subtle linking 
‘of two epochs, the one now fading .. . and the dynamism 
of the future...” 

A striking aspect of Dulac’s journalism was the breadth 
of her approach, She was interested inher subject’ whole 
‘way of being, their activity physical appearance, atitudes, 
ambience and alsa in emotions they evoked in her. Her 
films continue this direction in what she defined as'the art 
‘of spiritual nuances (spiritual notin its metaphysical use, 
but in the sense of rapport, ‘transference’ between persons 
and objects). 
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Louis Dellue described her early films as “Less gran- 
diose than Gance, but no less cerebral and slightly more 
humane. She has a perfect sense of intimacy, interior har- 
mony, of the profound truth of life. Am artist ofthe first 
‘order. in her natural observation of things, people and 
‘events, Dulac depicts daily reality without being domi- 
nated by it 

“Though history depicts Delluc almost as Dulac’s mentor 
itwas in fact through her that he became involved in film, 
first as a critic and then as a director. Considering the 
general hostility to women directors, iti interesting to 
note Delluc’s reactions: ‘Mme Dulac has vigourously 
affirmed her personality with three films of which the first 
is worth more than a dozen of each of her colleagues. 

‘But the cinema is full of people ... who cannot for- 
Bive her for being an educated woman. oF for being 3 
‘woman at all” 

Dulac described her own work in a 1922 interview 
+... my strength was to describe interior movements of 
the spirit... beyond acts... My vision is this: to be sim- 
ple, tue, mobile in the immobility of things and in the 
Apparent calm ofthe spirit...” 

{In addition to directing films, Dulac actively promoted 
the cause of ‘pure’ cinema, giving lectures at the Club 
‘Amies du Septizme Art and the Conseil National des 
Femmes Francaises (of which she was president ofthe film 
section) as well as all over Europe. She was also instru- 
‘mental in founding film societies in France and bringing in 
films from abroad. Dulac started a review dealing with 
aesthetic problems in film, Schemas, which survived only 
‘one issue. Active in cinema workers’ unionization she had 
a constant battle to get work, what money she made 
“commercially” she invested in her own films, for which it 
was difficult to find producers. This was the ease for her 
last three works clasifed by historians as abstract shorts 
bout realy ‘pure’ cinema, using iconic language to transmit 
sensations, as music does. 

‘After 1930, with the advent of sound, the new film 
“industry crushed the at of silent avant-garde film-makers 
like Dulac. The mechanics of sound film were too clumsy 
for experimentation and cinema took a step backwards. 

Dulac became a news director for Gaumont and taught 
film at the Ecole Vaugirard, where she was friendly with 
Hans Richter. Sympathetic to the popular front, in 1936 
she made an anti-war documentary Les Marchands de 
Canons. One of the founders of the Cinémathéque Fran- 
caise, she assembled Gaumont news footage for a 
documentary Le Cinéma au service de Histoire 

Dulac died in 1942 during the German occupation but 
was only to be commemorated in 1945. Her trend and 
assistant, Marie Anne Mallevlle was not able to save 
‘many of her films from destruction. 

‘At this distance she seems a remarkable woman, who 
lived for her own work, her own creativity, despite having 
had to compromise (and times were much more diffcu 
than for today's feminists). But most important was het 
‘idea of the cinema, to often misunderstood and confused 
with that of others, as a new means of conveying the most 
refined and diverse sensations. It was Dulac who under- 
stood that cinema is a physical as well as intellectual 
‘experience and the pure sensual delight of her vision isnot 
yet sufficiently known and appreciated. 


‘Translation and synopsis by Lucinda Hawkins. 


Ester Carla de Miro is currently researching and writing 
the biography of Germaine Dulac. 
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“Du Sentiment & la Ligne" 
Germaine Dulac 


‘When the idea of abstract” cinema, which is expressed by 
the visual rendering of pure movement beyond the exist- 
ing aesthetics, is presented to the greater part of the public 
and even to many intellectuals and professional filmmak- 
es, it is received with scepticism, if not open hostility; itis 
allowed to evolve provided that in its striving for per- 
fection this new art movement does not break with the 
formal framework of tradition. 

But suddenly from various points ofthe globe dedicated 
filmmakers, without knowing or having any contact with 
‘each other, isolated in the silence of their thoughts and 
intuitions while following the same line of research, have 
‘converged at the same frontier. Utopia! wll ery the host of 
those whose judgements stop short at the exact limits of 
well established structures. True! will reply the theorists 
who see everything as but an ephemeral stage of trans- 
formation. That one brain could come up with a new con- 
cept — a dream, perhaps, but the seed of progress, But 
‘when several minds conceive inspiration, a nuc- 
Jeus is created and, with that, a reality. 

‘Abstract or ‘integral’ cinema should not therefore be 
derided or held suspect since within the constructive 
‘energy of some and in its already significant appeal to a 
few others, it exists by virtue of that very fact, Conceived, 
wished for and already concretely formulated in several 
works, it has progressed from the limbo of nebulous 
theories into the material domain of expression, Embry- 
‘onic certainly — but tangible nevertheless, by the impulse 
Which animates all living principles it will impose itself 
automatically and will take its place, this brainchild of a 
collective instinct. 

‘The views of these few may not be immediately assessed 
but should be recognised as an embryonic truth, an ideal 
anticipated for the future. 

1 don't mean to say that integral cinema’, whoveexpre- 
ssion is composed of visual rhythms materialising in forms 
refined of all literal meaning, should be the ‘only cinema’ 
‘but merely that ‘integral cinema’ is the very essence of 
cinema considered in its general sense, its inner reason for 
being, its direct manifestation, seen as independent of the 
dialectics and plasticity of the other 

‘was through a slow evolution, based on experience, 
that I first arrived at the idea of a visual symphony and 
then to a stronger and more synthetic conception of 
“integral cinema’, music of the eye. 

Like others 1 used to consider that creations for the 
screen should be drawn from the development of an 
action, a feeling — through reflections drawn directly oF 
reconstructed from real life — of one or many human 
faces and their emotive qualities issuing from the selective 
juxtaposition of animated images whose intrinsic and suc~ 
cessive mobility led to more of an intellectual than phy- 
sical result, 

‘Movement, considered in itself and for itself, in its 
dynamic force and its different measured rhythms, did not 
‘seem to me at that time to be the ultimate meaning worthy 
Of being presented on its own, 

But soon it seemed to me that the expressive value of 
face was contained less in the general aspect of the fea 
tures themselves than in the mathematical duration of 
their reactions, in other words, if @ muscle is tensed or 
contorted under the influence of shock, the teal sig- 
nificance lies in the long or short measure of the effected 
movement. 


Since a contracted or relaxed movement of one of these 
muscles ean evoke abstract thought without needing to 
move the whole face, wouldn't the visual drama depend 
‘on the intervening thythm in the development of the 
movement? A hand placed on another hand. Movement. 
Dramatic line analogous to a geometric line connecting 
‘one point to another. Action. But, should this hand realise 
its gesture quickly or slowly, she rhythm gives the move- 
‘ment is inner meaning. Fear, doubt, spoataneity, firmness, 
love, hate, Diverse chythms in a same movement. Let us 
‘consider cinematically the various stages of germination of 
{rain of wheat buried in the earth. On the same theme 
wwe have a view of pure movement which unfolds accord- 
ing to the continuous logic ofits dynamic force and whose 
rhythms, inspired by the difficulties of integral develop- 
‘ment, will blend their conscious and suggestive theme with 
the material theme 

“The grain swells, thrusts aside the earth particles. In the 
air and below ground it traces its path. Here its roots grow 
longer, branch out, clinging tenuously; thee the stalk rises 
hungry for air and light in an instinctive yearning. The 
"upright stem is reaching for the sun, it reaches wildly 
towards it the roots establish themselves, the ear of corn 
reaches maturity. The movement changes course. The ver- 
tical period i over. It is now the flowering of movements 
in other directions. If an outside influence hinders this 
happy blossoming or ifthe stalk deprived of sun looks in 
vain for its warm and life-giving source, the anguish of the 

lant is transmitted by the counter rhythms which change 
the significance of the movement. Roots and stem create 
harmonies. ‘The movement and. its rhythms, already 
refined in their form, determine the emotion, the purely 
visual emotion, 

Flowers or leaves. Growth fullness of life, death. Anx- 
iety, joy, sorrow. Flowers and leaves disappear. The spirit 
‘of the movement and the rhythm, only, remain. 

‘When a muscle plays on a face or a hand is placed on 
another hand, when a plant grows attracted by the sua, or 
crystals multiply, or when an animal cell evolves, we find 
at the source of these mechanical manifestations of 
movement a perceptible and. suggestive impulse, the 
‘energy of life which the rhythm expresses and com- 
mmunicates. Whence emotion. 

From plants, minerals, right through to volumes, to less 
precise forms, to integral cinema, is but a short step 
because only movement and its rhythms create feelings 
and sensations. When a circle turns, spiral through space 
‘nd disappears as though thrown beyond our range of 
vision by the force and strength ofits movement, we cre- 
ate a sensitive impression ifthe rhythms of speed are co- 
ordinated by a clearly defined inspiration 

“The concept of emotion is not exclusively confined to 
the evoeation of precise actions, but to every man- 
ifestaion which takes place in both its physical and moral 
lite. 

If cinema is used to relate stories, to glorify events and 
to invent others, to better please the public, I do not 
believe it would be fulfilling its aim. Cinema captures 
‘movement. Certaily a human being travelling from one 
point to another is movement, a isthe projection of this 
same being in time and space and also his intellectual 
development. But already the blossoming of a grain of 
corn seems to us to be a more perfect, more. precise 
cinematic conception, giving greater significance to the 
‘mechanical movement of logical transformation, creating 
by its unique vision a new drama of the mind and senses. 

Followers of ‘integral’ cinema are treated as Utopians. 
‘Why? For myself, I'm not arguing the need for emotive 


values in the concept of a work. The creative will should 
reach the public’s understanding through the conscious 
theme which unites them. But what I oppose is the narrow 
interpretation which is generally made of movement. 
Movement is not merely a shifting in time and space but 
‘also and above all evolution and transformation. So, why 
ban it from the screen in its purest form which, perhaps 
better than others, contains within itself the secret of a 
new art form, 

Lines, volumes, surfaces, light, depicted in their con- 
stant metamorphosis are, like the plant that grows, relev- 
‘ant fo us if we know how to organise them in a way cor- 
responding to our needs and imagination; Because move- 
‘ment and rhythm remain, even in a more material and 
significant embodiment, the unique and intimate essence of 
cinematic expression. 

T'm conjuring up a dancer! A woman? No. A line leap- 
ing about to harmonious rhythms. 'm conjuring up on the 
mist a luminous projection. Precise matter! No. Fluid 
rhythms. The pleasures obtained from movement at the 
theatre, why deny them to the screen, Harmony of lines; 
harmony of light. 

ines, surfaces, volumes, evolving directly without con- 
trivance, in the logic of their forms, stripped of rep- 
resentational meaning, the better to aspire to abstraction 
and give more space t0 feelings and dreams, INTEGRAL 
CINEMA. 


From the magazine Schemas published in 1927. 
‘Translated by Felicity Sparrow and Claudine Nicolson, 


Translator’s notes 
1. “Du sentiment la ligne’: the wry pun contained in the 
eis not easily translated into English. A la ligne is a 
French journalistic expression — to be paid by the line — 
‘equivalent in English to “per 1000 words’. So the ttle 
‘could be translated ‘Sentiment by the yard’. A la ligne also 
‘denotes passing to another subject, a new paragraph: "now 
it's time to speak about feeling’, or ‘from feeling to lan- 
‘guage’. A third meaning implied in the title is that of a 
party-political line, a new strategy. All three meanings, as 
well as that of a geometric lin, are played on in the tt 
2. It should be noted that Dulac’s use of the term ‘abs- 
‘tract’ is far removed from its subsequent debasement of 
meaning whereby it is associated with mere formalism: 
of 
fe in order to achieve a purity of 
It is significant that the example she 
expounds at length, the germination of a seed, describes a 
process which is simultaneously rigorously logical and 
charged with a universal symbolism. 
3. ve retained Dulac’s ‘cinema intégral’ as no English 
‘synonym conveyed the integral meaning ... Similarly the 
dense style of Dulac’s writing in French has been pre~ 
served, 
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